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To Our Readers. 


The circulation of TIMEHRI outside the limits of the Colony is now 
so large that it may be as well to explain that the title of the magazine 
was taken by its original founders from the Indian name of the ancient 
and so far undecipherable picture writing found on the rocks of the 
Guiana Rivers. 
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FOREWORD. 
THE COLONY VOLUME. 


The intention to make the present a Colony Number in the special sense 
of dealing in a comprehensive way with every feature of the Colony’s activitics 
has been only partly realised, but the promises made for the second number 
justify the hopes of the Committee that the volume of the current year will be 
expressly distinguished as the Colony Volume. As we go to press the drought 
has broken. It had reigned for some months, wholly suspending balata 
operations, interfering materially with logging work by drying up the lesser 
creeks, menacing the short crop of the Sugar year and endangering the 
entire harvest of the smaller agriculturists. What the net economic loss 
will be cannot yet be foretold with accuracy, but while discounting the 
utterances of the alarmists it must be admitted that the total is likely to be 
heavy, and much sympathy will be felt towards His Excellency Sir Walter 
Egerton, who arrives on July 4th, in having to inaugurate a new and eagerly- 
anticipated ‘regime, and to formulate a constructive policy at a period of 
some depression. Much sympathy has also been felt, for the acting Governor, 

the Hon. C T. Cox, C.M.G., in having to deal with the grave problems of such 
@ crisis during an interregnum. It is not the first time that the colony 

has had occasion to realise the value of its actual administrator’s quiet, 
effective, and somewhat thankless work under circumstances of difficulty. 

Much more serious mishaps than a temporary water famine, however, have 
been encountered with cheerfulness by this and other British colonies. To 
scientific agriculturists the drought, owing to its effect in causing trituration 
of the soil and destroying pests, may even seem a blessing in disguise, and 
our people have already cut their loss and are ready as of old to turn 


** A keen untroubled face 
Home to the instant need of things.”’ 


In this number the place of honour is awarded. to Professor Crampton’s 
paper The Latest Journey to Roraima. It is a valuable narrative of an expedi- 
tion undertaken on behalf of the American Museum of Natural History, of 
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which he is head of the department of Invertebrate Zoology, cutting a kind of 
biological traverse to that great plateau of some ten thousand feet elevation, 
which represents the oldest land in South America East of the Andes. The 
expedition has been fruitful in scientific results and has been memorable in the 
history of the Society for the keen interest which Professor Crampton and 
his colleague, Dr. Lutz, have ever since taken in its fortunes, and in that of 
Tuvmehri. Dr. Lutz is also represented in this number by a paper on String 
Figures to which Dr. Roth has already devoted some attention. 


Judge Hewick’s article, Our People, which attracted much attention in our 
December issue, is replied to by Mr. J. 8. McArthur, of the British Guiana Bar, 
whose acquaintance with the African creole is unequalled. The pages of 
Timehri know no distinction of race, colour, creed, class or political opinion. 
Subject to its primary intention of encouraging scientific enquiry, its object 
is to create and foster public opinion in the colony, while recognising that it 
may fall short of the further goal of one of the most influential of the world’s 
journalists, of which it does not quite despair, viz., of making the public opinion 
racy of the soil. As the views expressed in the articles referred to, as well 
as in some of our other papers, raise controversial questions, it need hardly be 
emphasized that no responsibility is taken for what is expressed in signed 
articles and least of all for political opinions. As regards this particular sub- 
ject there are few thoughtful men who consider that the obligations incurred 
by the community to the African race in this colony were discharged by its 
liberation. There are few who are quite satisfied with the attempts made to 
fulfil them since that eventful year. There is still a debt to pay. Fortu- 
nately racial as well as 1eligious trouble has been less acute here than anywhere 
else in the world and the African creole, still forming the bulk of the popula- 
‘ion, has always shown himself responsive to the calls of the common life of 
citizenship. The new constructive policy is certain to contribute to his 
advancement in education, discipline, morality and material wealth as much 
as to that of any other class of our people. For the hinterland he will still 
be found the best as he has hitherto been found almost the only pioneer. 


The Most Rev. Dr. Galton, Bishop of Petenissus, the head of the Roman 
Catholic body in the colony, has favoured us with his views on education. 
Mr. A. A. Thorne, late Member of the Combined Court, concludes his article 
on the same subject from the secularist standpoint. A Member of the Railway 
Joint Committee, in Railways : Ten Years After, reviews the Railway Question 
to date in a manner which is certain to arouse discussion, and perhaps may 
excite criticism by its directness. Without favouring any particular scheme 
the writer pleads for an abandonment of a priori opinions and asks for the 
adoption of such a policy of general railway advance ag may be found to 
be within the means of the colony after full financial investigation. The 
colony, he asserts, is not stripped for action in its struggle for existence. 
The suggestion of reprinting the Society’s railway debate of 1902 has been 
adopted. Our pages are open to further contributions on the subject from 
the same or from other standpoints. 


Mr. Registrar Dalton takes up the cudgels on behalf of Roman-Dutch law, 
with which he has had an early acquaintance during his service as a Magistrate | 
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in South Africa. His well-informed article is 2 useful addition to our study 
of the problem as a whole. The President replies to his critic, but only in a 
short article, explaining that he does not deem it advisable to anticipate 
further the work of the Commission appointed by the acting Governor, Hon* 
C. T. Cox, to deal with the question of the ee ae of our present 
common law for existing requirements. 


The Rev. Mr. Aiken, our Scientific Assistant Editor, contributes an Interest- 
ing account of the neighbouring Dutch Colony of Surinam with which our 
commercial and other relations tend to increase. It was read as the first 
paper of the Society’s year. His brother, Mr. J. W. D. Aiken, during a flying 
visit to the colony, has given us a short survey of the Gold Industry of Sun- 
nam. We can only regret that we cannot offer a similar review of the same 
industry in this colony from that trenchant pen. 


Mr. J. D. Lawrence, Assistant Inspector of Schools, has written an account 
of the Falkland Islands, part of our far flung line of Empire (off the coast of the 
Argentine Republic), the only other South American possession of Great 
Britain. It has been read as a paper at a meeting of the Society. A colony of 
vastly greater importance, and with conditions approximating closely to our 
own in climate and other respects, is dealt with by Mr. Justice Hewick in his 
paper on the Straits Settlements, a country with which he was closely con- 
nected for many years. Sir Walter Egerton’s early career as an Administrator 
is also identified with that colony. The discussion which followed the reading 
has been reproduced on the ground of the parallel or contrast attempted to be 
made between the respective achievements of the two colonies- 


Mr. Benson’s remarks on the Balata Industry are included, not as purporting 
to be a comprehensive survey of the whole position, which we hope to secure 
after the publication of the report of the Balata Committee has stated the 
problem in regard to the relations to employer and labourer, but as making 
several suggestions which appear worthy of investigation by those principally 
engaged. Mr. Benson challenges discussion by his very definite ascription of 
commercial value to other and plentiful forest gums, when mixed with the 
tenacious latex of the mimusops globosa. 


In a contribution entitled Materra Medica Mr. E. A. V. Abraham, a well- 
known member of the legal profession, proposes to ride a tilt with the British 
Pharmacopee a. Like Mr. Benson and ex-President Roosevelt his hat is in the 
ring. We could not refuse him a suitable arena on neutral ground, but his fate 
be on his own head. Dr. Minett has been able, in spite of the many and grow- 
ing calls upon the Bacteriological Department to which he belongs, to prepare 
for publication his paper on Mosquito Prophylaxis. The valuable work which 
Dr. Wise and his Assistant are performing is more and more assuming the dimer 
sions of that of a Department of Public Health. A third instalment of the 
catalogue of the Hymenoptera of the Georgetown Museum, which Mr. P. 
Cameron has been kind enough to undertake for the Society, appears in the 
present number. The work will be completed in this volume. The subject 
is referred to in an introduction by Mr. J. Rodway, our Honorary Curator, at 
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whose request Mr. Cameron undertook the necessary work. - While the genera] 
reader is hardly likely to be attracted any more than by any other article of 
‘exclusively technical or scientific character, the desirability of having our 
Hymenoptera named and described cannot be overlooked. Until this is dene 
they cannot be discussed in the learned world. Such a catalogue, if accepted, 
supplies at once the vocabulary and the grammar of the discussion. We trust 
that Mr. Cameron will have the reward of the pioneer by the acceptance of 
his descriptions and the adoption of his nomenclature by the world of 
entomological science. Divergence of view he can hardly escape. Any 
articles or other contributions on the subject by other entomologists 
Timehri will be glad to welcome. 


Mr. J. Van Sertima, of the Argosy stafi, whose wide acquaintance with 

econumic subjects is well known, has written a very timely article on the 
Financial Position of the Colony. Mr. R. O. H. Spence, of the Department of 
Lands and Mines, writes on Maps and Surveys, showing the progress that has 
heen made to date towards obtaining a proper cartographical knowledge of 
the interior end making proposals for its continuance. Rev. Father Gough, 
8.J., who is in charge of a recently-established Roman Catholic Mission on 
the Rupununt savannahs, writes on the Macasis, the child-like, unwarlike 
and attractive people amongst whom his work lies. Rev. Father Cooksey, 
S.J., gives an account of the Karly Inhabitants of Barbados. Dr. Roth, 
whose name is familiar to all students of anthropology, has sent us an inter- 
esting article on Native Drinks. Mr. EH. de Montpellier, whose arrival in the 
colony on behalf of Messrs. Bonsall, of New York, has signalled a revolu- 
ion in the methods of our timber industry, writes on the subject of its 
possibilities. Mr. Edgar Beckett deals with the subject of our minor indus- 
tries. Articles have been promised for this number by the Hon. Dr. Godfrey 
(Surgeon General) on the Local Government of the colony, by Mr. Harold 
Moore on some division of our fauna, hy Mr. Bascom (proprieto1 of Pln. 
Cove and John) on the Labour Question as affecting the sugar industry, by 
Mr. A. Ferguson on Colony Philaiely, by Rev. Mr. Williams on the Rupu- 
nuni Indians, by W. Douglas, Esq., of Pln. Diamond, on the Position of the 
Sugar Industry, and by others but are not to hand at the moment. To 
Messrs. Sprostons, Ltd., we are indebted for some of our illustrations of 
colony life and scenery. 


We regret that owing to the pressure of their various duties which have 
recently much increased we have no contributions from any of the officers 
of the Department of Science and Aguiculture, but several have been 
promised for the second number of the volume. The assistance of Messrs. 
Leechman and Williams of the staff has always been forthcoming for our 
lantern exhibitions and to them and to another busy Government Officer, Mr. 
Alsing, the Society’s thanks in such matters are due. The presence upon the 
Editorial Committee of the Hon. Professor Harrison, C.M.G., of F. A. 
Stockdale, Esq., Assistant Director, and of the Government Entomologist, 
Mr. Bodkin, shows that the department is not out of touch with the Society 
in the revival of its once famous magazine. Naturally its first allegiance is 
to 1ts own very interesting Journal. It will be noted however that anthro- 
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pology, entomology, medicine, law, finance, education, sociology, geography, 
commerce and industry have all a place in the pages of Timehre. 


| THe LIBRARY. 


_ The general work of the Society has continued to progress notwithstanding 

the temporary renewal of agricultural depression. Our membership is over 
five hundred, being greater than at any time since the Society 
was founded in 1844. It includes every planter, merchant and official 
of standing in the colony. It is, we believe, the only Royal Society 
in the West Indies and its membership is far ahead of any 
other Society of its class. An attempt is being made to provide shelf- 
room by discarding such of our thirty odd thousand volumes as 
have ceased to be of use or interest. Large purchases of modern 
editions, beginning more especially with the poets and leading novelists, are 
being made to replace those which have become out of date or on 
which time or the numberless book-plagues of the latitude have wrought 
their havoc. It is useless to attempt to cultivate a taste for poetry or any other 
branch of literature where the author has to be read ina musty or dishevelled 
volume. However much an early edition or a first issue (and our collection 
contains enovgh of such to delight the most exacting) may appeal to the 
bibhiophile (and of these the colony has few indeed) the treasure leaves 
the homme moyen sensue! quite cold. The progress of renewing will be 
conuinued as rapidly as funds allow by the allocation of special votes to 
the Book Committee, which is doing useful work under the chairmanship 
of Rev. Mr. Macnie. Two suggestion books are now at the disposal of 
those who wish to recommend new purchases. The light literature is in 
the hands ofa Sub-Committee of ladies. Complaints are promptly dealt 
with. In the nature of things the lighter literature will always attract especial 
attention. We can only appeal to the subscribers to take the matter into their 
own hands by indicating clearly what purchases they desire and by electing to 
the various Committees and Sub-Committees those whom they are convinced 
will best serve the genera! purpose. In the past a high standard has been 
maintained and we believe that the present local standard in such matters 1s 
high enovgh to ensure its continuance. The new catalogue has made consider- 
able progress and wil! soon be in the hands of the printer. The walls of the 
Society’s roomy premises now display the most recent maps of the various South 
American countries and all the latest 2uthoritative works on South America, 
the United States, Canade and the West Indies, have been purchased from time 
to time. As the seriovs periodical literature dealing with those countries 
is also subscribed for, it may be asserted that the Society supplies 2 complete 
equipment to the administrator or citizen desirous either of studying the his- 
tory or of keeping abreast of the progress of any aspect of the development 
and colonisation of this part of the globe. 


Tue MUSEUM. 


It will be remembered that the salary of the Curater of the Society’s Museum 
was at one time defrayed by the Government in addition to the annual grant, 
and that substantial special grants were voted from time te time for cases and 
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specimens. Valuable contributions in money and material were also made 
annually out of the Contingency Fund by successive Governors of a scientific 
or literary turn. These have been absent of recent years, but we know on 
the other hand that the Fund has none of its old elasticitv and has been — 
shorn of its fair proportions. From the new Governor we expect an appre- 
ciation of past achievements and a sympathy for present ambitions of 
usefulness which we have missed more deeply and which will prove 
of more service to our work than any assistance from the Fund. Our mer- 
chants and planters, public-spirited citizens of a colony of which they were 
proud, in the old days took a keen interest in the work of the Museum and en- 
deavoured to make it worthy of the best traditions of any scientific or educa- 
tional institution of the kind inany land. The ach‘evements of im Thurn (now 
Sir Everard im Thurn). Appun, Quelch and Evans as Curators responded to the 
demands made by the civie pride of their time and the Georgetown Museum 
assumed very worthy proportions. In those days, moreover, the Society looked 
after the representation of the colony at the various great Exhibitions. 
The Curator and the other officials of the Society under the supervision 
of the Directors, and of the former Correspondence and Imperial Insti- 
tute Committees, performed all the functions of a Permanent Exhibitions 
Committee and for a long period the Society never faltered in its task. 
The independent merchants and planters have gone, through economic 
causes which we must assume to have been inevitable, but the loss 
is ours. The post of Curator has also gone although the Society’s Assist- 
ant Secretary, Mr. J. Rodway, as Honorary Curator, has made a heroic effort 
with resources which until recently were steadily diminishing, to perform 
the duties of what was once a dignified, well-equipped and not underpaid 
office. The salary of the Curator disappeared with the post. The Govern- 
ment grant to the Museum was reduced from $4,500 to $1,500 and finally 
fixed at $2,000. Other losses equally grave accompanied the reduction. The 
rents of the Post Office and Pilot Office were lost by a very summary process. 
The scalpel of economy went down to the vitals. What the cost has been 
to the colony in insect pests who can say ? The days of private contributions 
and of direct personal interest ceased, and an institution which was once the 
leading scientific focus between Washington and Rio de Janeiro, the only 
Museum in the British Possessions on the American Continent, and which 
still has no rival nearer than Para, struggled on in its crippled condition without 
a voice being raised to domonace the shamefulness of this gran rifiuto of the 
colony. One of the first duties of the Society and of our citizens as a whole 
should be the resumption of the enterprise of making the Museum the head- 
quarters for many branches of scientific study and of applied science between 
the United States and Brazil. For anthropological investigation we have 
unrivalled opportunities. All the fawna and flora of South America are at our 
doors. Our entomological collection is vast and of the highest value. The 
study of the timbers of the Continent could be pursued under the most favour- 
able conditions. But we need not catalogue the possibilities which everybody 
connected with the scientific world will at once appreciate in full and which ~ 
must be apparent even to the wayfaring man. 
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_ The method to be adopted in order to secure the most beneficial realisation 
of this policy is a matter on which opinions may differ and as to which sugges- 
tions and discussion are invited by Timehri and by the Society. A Sub- 
Committee is now Investigating the deficiencies of the Museum with a view to 
ascertaining the approximate cost of bringing it thoroughly up to date in all 
departments in accordance with modern ideas of museum display and manage- 
ment. We recognize that wealthier communities have made our present 
methods somewhat antiquated by comparison. Something has already 
been done to make the educational side more prominent. Last session 
Mr. Rodway delivered a number of lectures to the Boy Scouts. A large 
case to illustrate the rubber and balata industries is in course of erection, 
which may be useful to the capitalist and to the labourer if properly carried 
out. The specimens of the hoazin or Canje pheasant, recently brought in 
by an expedition of the Society, are about to be prepared for exhibition in 
admiring imitation (alas, longo intervallo) of the method which the magnificent 
American Museum of Natural History has adopted in dealing with the birds 
within thirty miles of New York. (The birds are shown in their habitat, with 
nest, young and eggs and with the whole environment artistically reproduccd, 
a clear, complete and interesting description accompanying each specimen.) 
Complete sets of hoazin are also being prepared for the leading Museums 
elsewhere by way of reciprocity and to encourage an intercst in the study of 
the colony. Aseries of juvenile lectures on the Geography and History 
of the colony will be delivered this session by the Honorary Curator, 
the utility of which it is to be hoped the Department of Education 
will sufficiently recognise, so that the Society may obtain its co- 
operation. An educational sub-committee has been already formed, but 
so far it has hardly risen to the height of the great argument and 
has suffered from lack of initiative. Mr. Inspector Sconce, his assistants 
and teachers have here a great opportunity which is available elsewhere only in 
the great self-governing colonies. We trust that under the more favourable 
conditions we hope to create they will appreciate it to the full. His 
published utterances make it perfectly clear that His Excellency realizes the 
importance to a community of the study of its own geography. 


Last year the request for an additional $500 was postponed by the Govern- 
ment on the ground that the time was inopportune for placing the proposal 
before the Combined Court. The time for asking for an increase of any vote in 
British Guiana has been inopportune for many years, but we hope for better 
things and for the recognition by the Government that educational and scien- 
tific expenditure of this kind is essentially reproductive. We claim that with the 
other research work the study of the insect pests revealed by the cases on this 
subject prepared by Messrs. Rodway and Moore justify in the fullest manner 
the inadequate grant now devoted to the general upkeep of the Museum. But 
the Society is quite conscious of falling short of its own ideals and is anxious 
to secure the co-operation of all who have at heart the interests of science and 
education. Its attitude can best be described in the words of Brutus :— 


“ For mine own part 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men.” 
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We have carried on as_ best we could, relieving the Honorary Curator 
as far as possible of the Society’s general secretarial work to enable 
him to devote more attention to the Museum. It is clear that further Govern- 
ment assistance must entail further Government supervision and control and 
the Society will welcome the most active participation of the Department of 
Science and Agriculture under whatever form such assistance can be most 
effectually secured or which may be dictated by the interests of science and 
education, by the general objects of the Society and by the necessities of the 
public purse. Meanwhile a special appeal to the public spirit of those 
interested in the colony, both resident citizens and absentee proprietors or 
directors of companies with headquarters abroad, will probably be necessary. 
The duty of taking an interest in this great and unique achievement of 
their predecessors is one which they should not lightly neglect. The 
privilege of identifying themselves with those who created it by supporting 
the Museum now in its days of revival and on the eve of a general forward 
movement (such as we all confidently anticipate) in this great but too long 
stationary colony, is one which touches their honour and _ prestige. 


Tur Eprror-In-CHIer, 
(FOR THE EDITORIAL COMMITTEE.) 
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General profile of the country traversed between Kaieteur and Roraima. 


THE LATEST JOURNEY TO RORAIMA. 


—E 


Henry Epwarp Crampton, Ph. D. 
Curator of Invertebrate Zoology, American Museum of Natural History ; 
Professor of Zoology, Columbia University; Associate of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


During July and August of the past summer the writer had the rare good 
fortune to make a successful journey from Georgetown to Roraima,—the 
- famous mountain that stands sentinel at the post where Guiana, Brazil and 
Venezuela are one. The journey was replete with incidents and experiences 
that possess chiefly a personal interest, but in addition certain observations 
were made that may have a general value to those acquainted with the interior 
of this part of South America, as well as to those who may travel toward 
Roraima at some future date. The present brief narrative aims to give a 
general description of the line of travel, the purposes, and the results of the 
sxpedition. 


The main object, in a word, was to run a biological traverse from the coast 
at Georgetown to the high levels centreing about Mount Roraima. To the 
biologist, the fauna and flora of this portion of South America are particularly 
interesting in connection with the larger problems of geographical distribution 
and evolution, for reasons which may be stated briefly as follow. During the 
glacial period great ice sheets came well down into the United States and 
destroyed many or most of the species living in that vast area. Later the 
climatic conditions changed so as to become those of the present temperate 
situation ; as such changes gradually came about North America was re-popu- 
lated by organisms which set out from South America, and mainly from two 
centres of dispersal. The first of these was the northern Andean region, from 
which most of the emigrants reached the United States by way of the Isthmus 
of Panama, Central America and Mexico. The other centre was the high 
interior region of which Roraima is the present focus, and from this area the 
organisms migrated mainly by way of the West Indies and Florida. With 
these fundamental facts at hand, the Department of Invertebrate Zoology of 
the American Museum reached a point in the development of its scientific work 
where it seemed desirable to undertake an extensive series of explorations in 
the Antilles and northern South America, in correlation with field-studies in 
characteristic localities of North America, in order to trace out as clearly as 
possible the lines of migration and distribution in past geological times, and to 
gain fuller knowledge of the evolutionary history of lower organic forms. In 
pursuance of these purposes, an attack upon the Roraima centre of dispersal 
was determined upon for an initial survey. 


With Mr. Roy, W. Miner and Dr. Frank E. Lutz, Assistant Curators of the 
Department, the writer left New York late in the month of May. Three weeks 
were devoted to biological studies in the island of Dominica, a place that 
attains the ideal for such investigations. Here Mr. Miner remained, an 
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returned later to New York, while the other members of the expedition con- 
tinued on to Demerara. By July 1st the steamer had found the muddy waters 
of the Guiana rivers, the low coast with its many chimneys, rising like light- 
houses, was sighted, and the welcome landing at Georgetown was made. 


With the aid of new-found friends in the colony, final preparations were 
hastened for the journey into the interior. On July 8, khaki and leggings were 
donned and we took the steamer up the Demerara River. The scenery along 
theriver, monotonous though it is, and the incidents of communication between 
steamer and shore prevented the time from passing tediously, and ere long 
Wismar was reached, our equipment was transferred to the waiting train, and 
we started for Rockstone Landing. Stopping for a moment at a wayside 
station, a hurried dash to the ground yielded a few specimens of bugs or 
beetles, much to the amusement of bystanders and trainmen ; and so to the 
Hssequebo. Owing to the heavy rains of the preceding weeks the river was 
well up under the hostelry, so that the servitors angled from the very windows 
with almost comic success. The howling of the monkeys, new to our ears, roused 
us early on the following morning, and as the day was Sunday we remained 
here and occupied the time profitably in collecting on the sandy lowlands 
and rises back from the river, where the drogher ants ply their ceaseless course 
from leafy bough to underground chamber. On the 10th of July Sprostons’ 
capable sérvice brought us to Tumatumari, and here, as well as further on up 
the rivers, we found ourselves the first occupants of the rest-houses built for the 
use of travellers to Kaieteur. Our equipment weighed upwards of 4,000 lbs. 
and demanded much time for its shipment, so that the time was devoted to 
collecting about Tumatumari until the morning of the 13th. The journey to 
Potaro Landing, and the walk across country to Kangaruma were accom- 
plished without incident. At the latter place three Patamona Ackawoi 
Indians were secured through Sprostons’ agency, and the journey resumed. We 
arrived at Tukeit on the evening of July 15th, one week from Georgetown. 
It was almost a physical relief to reach the foot-hills of the higher ground 
beyond, welcome indeed after the continuous lowlands up to thisregion. And 
doubly enjoyable was the first glimpse of Kaieteur, which we saw from a point 
far down the gorge, above waters so still that not only were the mountains 
reflected in all their beauty of form and colour, but even Kaieteur itself was 
mirrored in an inverted position. (Plate 1.) 


The next task was to accomplish the transport of our goods to the Kaieteur _ 
Plateau. Two of our own Indians were sent for bearers to the settlement on 
the Chenapowu, about ‘“‘ Holmia,”’ the home of the late Dr. Bovallius, thirty 
miles beyond the rim of the great falls. On July 19th Sprostons’ men took up 
enough equipment to establish a camp and field-base on the Potaro River, 
about a mile above Kaieteur, and here the writer took up his work. The tales 
of Kaieteur have been too well told to need repetition by him, but a just 
tribute must nevertheless be paid to the magnificent and unequalled grandeur 
of the great falls. It was a never-ending delight to explore the plateau so as to 
gain newer views and impressions of the beauty of this natural marvel. We 
were fortunate indeed in the choice of a route to Roraima which passed this 
way. 


Plate 1,—The Potaro River Gorge below Tukeit ; Kaieteur Falls 
mirrored in the still waters. 


Plate 2.—The base camp above Kaieteur, and the first party of Patamona 
Ackawoi Indians. 
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The Indian messengers returned on the 21st with a party of eleven Chena- 
powu natives, and, better still, with a ballyhoo, which was very old, but none 
theless serviceable. Shy and reticent at first, the Indians (Plate 2) soon respond- 
ed to advances, and by the 28th, when all the goods were brought up, cordial 
relations had been established. Dr. Lutz, who had remained below to study 
the Tukeit region in detail, came up with the last carriers to occupy the camp, 
and to make a close comparative study of the savannahs and forests of the 
Kaieteur Plateau, while the writer pushed on to Brazil in the hope of reaching 
Roraima. It is true the attempt seemed foolhardy in view of the short time 
available and the arduous nature of the journey beyond. But it was thought 
that at least the Brazilian savannahs could be gained and studied, while 
chance might favour the successful accomplishment of the whole journey. 
Accordingly on the 28th of July farewells were said, the ballahoo, corials and 
woodskins were loaded with provisions and human freight, and off we went. 


But I was not destined to reach ‘“‘ Holmia ’’ within the expected time, owing 
to the heavy rains of the preceding days and the consequently swift current of 
the Potaro. The evening camp had to be made a little short of the Wamamuri, 
but well beyond the Muremure (not Wuremure). Yet good fortune awaited 
me in the form of a hunting party of Bucks from the region of the Ireng River 
who had shot a tapir the day before, although the animal had fallen into the 
water and had been lost. Five natives of the party were immediately added 
to the expedition. A hard day’s paddling brought us the next evening to the 
neighbourhood of the Kwitaru Creek mouth, and near this point the missing 
tapir was discovered floating in the water, to the joy of all concerned. 1! 
must confess that my own pleasure was somewhat vicarious, for the novel 
odours incidental to the night-long babricotting of water-soaked ‘“‘ maipuri ” 
were not particularly comforting to the neophyte. But all bushmen know that 
the health and well-being of one’s natives are indispensable to one’s own. At 
length, late in the afternoon of July 30, we arrived at Chenapowu and 
established ourselves in the fast-decaying house built by Dr. Bovallius. The 
river travelling was over for the time, and now imagination ran ahead along 
the distant way through the forests and across the savannahs to Roraima,— 
a way that had to be traversed entirely on foot. One day’s halt was necessary 
for the organisation of the provision loads and for the engagement of additional 
bearers ; then, on August 1st, the line of twenty-six natives filed off into the 
forest and over the divide to the lower Wung (not Wong) River. The steep 
climb was so severe that camp had to be made at Tururaparu. 


Of the succeeding days it is difficult to write with moderation. Incessant 
rains were collected upon the dense canopy of the tree-tops, to pour almost 
in rivulets upon the matted roots of the forest floor, over which the traveller 
stumbles in the reduced light until every muscle aches and further progress 
seems well-nigh impossible. When camp is pitched it must sometimes be 
made in a place where the ground is covered. with several inches of mud, so that 
comfort seems far off and unattainable. The racking pains of rheumatism 
and neuralgia are superadded, and life is black indeed,—the quest seems hope- 
less. If one does not count such experiences among his own, let him read Sir 
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Everard im Thurn’s graphic description of his progress through this self-same 
forest on his way to the first successful ascent of Roraima ; that vivid account 
of the forest darkness and of arduous endeavour well portrays the situation 
and the present writer heartily endorses all that has been written by so masterly 
a hand. Yet, somehow, one wins through ; the terraced slopes bordering the 
many tributaries of the Kopinang—the Wung at its source, Murepang, 
Makwa, Uliparu, and the head of the Kopinang itseli—present many geological 
and biological features to arouse the flagging interest of the observer. Beyond 
the level of the general plateau a steep climb brings one to a savannah 2,800 
feet in altitude, south of Kamana Mountain, where the strong sun dries the 
body and soothes the mind ; a little further, and the eye ranges over the dense 
forest fillmg the valley of the Chimepir to the clouded hollow of the Ireng 
River basin, and on to the higher walls of the Brazilian mountains beyond. 
Encouraged by scenes of great natural beauty, we at last reached Saveritik, 
now situated on the Ireng, at about noon of August 5th, with the first third of 
the long walk successfully accomplished. 


Taking account of the remaining provisions and of the available time, it was 
evident that a crisis had been reached. Slow travelling and vexatious delays 
had so reduced supplies that they were insufficient for the journey to Roraima 
and back to Saveritik. Two courses were open. I could go on within the 
margin of safety, penetrate for some distance into Brazil, and study the life 
of the savannahs at their northern limit. Or I could still make the effort 
to reach Roraima, in the hope and expectation of obtaining food somewhere 
beyond. The lure of the famous mountain made the decision, and accord- 
ingly the number of bearers was reduced to seventeen, while four men were 
sent back to Kaieteur for additional supplies to be at hand on our return to 
that point. On August 6th we safely passed the river in some very doubtiul 
corials ; and it was not without some emotion that I stepped out into the 
forests of a country that will always hold the minds of scientists on account 
of the work of many whose names will never die—Bates, Wallace, Agassiz, 
and Darwin himscit. The trail rose sharply up the forest-clad slopes to a 
point 2,900 feet in altitude, then it dipped into a hollow where the Wotse 
Creek runs, and then it rose again still through the forest to the border of 
the great savannah itself, at an altitude of 3,700 feet. (Plate 3.) 


To the north stood Mt. Elidik and, to the south, Achimatipu; westward 
rolled the great grassy plains marked here and there by the deeper green of the 
forest areas along the water-courses. Here and there an outcrop of reddened 
soil or gray clay added a contrasting colour. (Plate 4.) We strolled on through 
this novel country and sooncame to the Karanang River, which was so flooded 
that much time was occupied in fording it, far above the usual place ; and here 
camp was made for the night. Sandflies were present in immense numbers 
and added their unwelcome attentions to other annoyances ; then, too, the 
natives began to show the first symptoms of the distressing Brazil cold, from 
which latter many were almost incapacitated, while all succumbed in time, 
save the writer. 

Another day brought us to the Wailang River, where again the floods imposed 
a halt so that a bridge could be constructed. A day’s rest proved beneficial 
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Plate 4.—On the Savannah near the Karanang River. 
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to all, and gave the hunters an opportunity to kill deer and two or three bush 
fowl, welcome additions to the usual fare. On the morning of August 9th 
we took up the journey and climbed up to the magnificent headland above 
Yakontipu, and, looking out over the beautiful valley of the Kwating, whose 
plain spread 1,500 feet below, at last we could see flat- topped and cloud-veiled 
Roraima, which stood beyond and to the north of terraced Weitipu. Another 
night in the forest on the Imber Creek, and then by a supreme effort the next 
day we arrived at the site of Parmak, only two miles east of the Kwating. But 
Parmak had vanished! All that remained was one mud-walled banaboo 
and our visions of a dry and comfortable house in which to swing the ham- 
mocks, cherished throughout the tedious and wet march of the long day, were 
rudely dispelled. By torch and lamp light the camp was made in the dripping 
forest, every one utterly worn out and discouraged. 


But the morrow always brings new life and counsel, and the next day we 
were cheered by the assertion of a volunteer guide that a way led to Roraima 
by a trail two days shorter than the one followed by earlier travellers. With re- 
newed hopes, therefore, we started from Parmak about noon of August 11th, 
walked the short distance to the Kwating River, and crossed in corials. The 
new path led southward to the shallow but broad valley of the Karnaireng, an 
affluent of the Kwating from the west, and early in the afternoon camp was 
made in a deserted and dilapidated banaboo on the savannahs. On the succeed- 
ing day we followed the Kanaireng toward its head, climbed over 700 feet 
through the forest, and found ourselves to the south-east of Weitipu on a 
beautiful savannah that averaged 4,000 feet in altitude. A solitary banaboo 
(Plate 5), occupied by an Arecuna and his flourishing family, stands directly 
south of Weitipu, on the very crest ofthe ridge which divides the head waters 
of the Amazon and Orinoco. Guided by this man, we proceeded onward and 
camped in a small patch of trees on Erkui Creek, due west of Weitipu’s centre. 


By evening of the next day, August 13th, we had reached Roraima! Mak- 
ing an early start from Erkui we passed on to a ford of the Arabopo and 
climbed steadily up the savannah terraces beyond to an altitude of 4,200 feet. 
A dip into the forest along the Paiapalu was followed by another climb to a 
table-land 4,500 feet high, directly south of Roraima. From its edge, we 
had a glorious view of the great clifi-walled mountain (fig. 6), so like a vast 
battlement, that has lured many into the interior, and whose latest victim had 
breathed his last at its foot only two or three weeks before my arrival. For a 
time we sat and gazed upon it almost spell-bound, for the scene was one of rare 
beauty. Hundreds of feet below our escarpment, the savannahs rolled up- 
wards to the forest belt that girdles the mountain just below the high clifis ; 
Kukenaam to the west is scarcely less impressive than its more famous sister ; 
to the east the lesser mountains of the Pakaraima series range in a jagged line 
on to Yakontipu and beyond, forming a natural boundary between the water- 
shed of the Amazon and the systems of British Guiana. 


Yet no new description of Roraima is needed ; others have pictured it in 
graphic words with directness and power, and the circumstances of the present 
brief writing do not sanction my own panegyrics. With the fruits of success 
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almost in hand we climbed down from our vantage ground tothe slopes of our 
mountain-goal. An ant-bear was descried in the plain below, and, fortune 
favouring, a photograph was secured from a distance of 25 feet, when finally 
the animal took alarm and bolted, but was run down and killed. Trending 
westward, the path led past the southern slopes toward the village of 
Kamaiva-wong, which stands opposite the gap between Kukenaam and 
Roraima. But heavy rains caused us to stop and camp on the shores of the 
Kauwa Creek, although subsequently some of my Bucks pressed on to 
Kamaiva-wong to pass the night. 


Naturally it was gratifying to be at last at Roraima ; yet the feeling of satis- 
faction was not unmixed with apprehension, for food-supplies were far too short 
for safety, many were ill with influenza, everyone was weary, and the return 
journey had to be accomplished without a single hitch if we were to return 
safely to Georgetown. With great reluctance, therefore, the decision was 
made to return after only one day’s stay at the long-wished-for camp. 


The next morning, with four or five of my Ackawois, I walked the interven- 
ing mile or so to Kamaiva-wong, and was received almost with stony silence 
by Jeremiah and his tribe. (Plate 7.) Many incidents of this visit puzzled me 
at the time, but it was not until later that I learned their cause. Elder O. E. 
Davis had been* attacked near this village, and had died in the very banaboo 
before which I stood, and in whose door-way | changed the roll of my camera. 
Jeremiah stolidly stood by while I bartered for bows and arrows, baskets and 
blow-guns, and the cassava which was so much more necessary and desired. 
(Plate 8.) No word of the tragedy was told me as my interpreter was prohibited 
by Jeremiah, with threats, from doing so. Hence it wasin entire ignorance of 
the precarious nature of the situation that the visit was made and photographs 
of the people were secured. (Plate 9.) In the afternoon studies were made 
on the upper slopes toward the cliffs, the evening meal was eaten, and we turned 
in, not without apprehension regarding the return journey which was to begin 


onthe morrow. Theascent could not be attempted for the reasons stated 


above; while furthermore the top is so well known from the studies of Quelch 
and McConnell that it would have been unjustifiable to take the time of the 
survey to satisfy a purely personal ambition. 


Of the return journey, little need be said. Two days walking brought us 
back to Parmak. Four days more, on one of which no walking was done, 
found, us again at Saveretik, where a day of rest was imperative as the Indians 
had begun to collapse owing to the rapid travelling. The distance to Chenapowu 
took less than three days, and the severe marching was over ;—more than a 
hundred miles had been accomplished in eight days of travelling, and in ten 
calendar days. The trip down the Potaro to Kaieteur took only one day and 
I arrived there on August 25th, just four weeks from the day I had set out for 


* NOTE : —Since this paper was written it has been ascertained that there was no “attack,” 
or foul play of any kind whatsoever. Mr. Davis died a natural death The author 
has heard of this, and has sanctioned a note by the Editor, based on the information to 
hand since the Author left the colony.—ED. 
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Plate 5—An Arecuna banaboo on the high savannah south of Weitipu. 


Plate 6.—Mount Roraima, from a plateau directly south. 


Plate 7.—Chief Jeremiah and his house at Kamaiva-wong where 


Elder Davis died. 


Plate $—The writer bartering for supplies at Kamaiva-wong. 
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Plate 9.—Arecuna women at Kamaiva-wong. 
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Roraima. Here some time was occupied in paying off most of the Indians, 
in communicating with Sprostons’ people at Tukeit, and in preparations for 
abandoning the camp, which Dr. Lutz had left, at my direction, about the 
middle of August. Finally I arrived at Georgetown on September 2nd, after 
only eight weeks absence. 


It was an interesting though arduous journey. Looking back upon it fuller 
results might have been secured had the time been longer ; but on the whole it 
has been successful. The Indians were splendidly efficient carriers, while to 
Charles Raggoo, my capable Hindu, a large share of credit is due, for his long 
experience in the bush provided a fund of knowledge upon which I largely drew 
in conducting the affairs of the expedition. 


It is difficult to present the biological results of the expedition in a brief form, 
for the material must be studied in great detail, yet some significant facts appear 
with clearness. The survey passed from the forests of the coast to those of 
Roraima itself ; and everywhere, no matter what the altitude might be, 
certain species recurred again and again; other species seemed to be charac- 
teristic of savannahs ofall levels ; still other organisms were restricted to levels 
of a given altitude; and finally each river-system had its peculiar types. 
Combining this analysis with similar studies elsewhere, in time we will gain the 
sought-for knowledge of distribution and evolution. 


In conclusion, it is a great pleasure to place on record my sense of gratitude 
to the numerous friends whose assistance and advice were so freely offered. To 
Robert W. Crane, acting American Consul, the largest debt is acknowledged 
for his painstaking study in advance of our arrival of the conditions to be met. 
Mr. C. Wilgress Anderson, I.8.0., F.G.S., F.R.G.8., is also a heavy creditor 
for his expert help, while many more deserve our hearty thanks. To Mr. 
J. J. Nunan special words are due for his appreciation and encouragement 
of our work, and for the high privilege accorded me of presenting an account 
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and all the foregoing account is tendered as a slight token of a lasting 
appreciation of their interest in what, to us, will always be a memorable 
experience. 
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By J. Sypney McArtruur, Barrister-at-LAw. 
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A Rejoinder to the paper of Mr. J. HE. Hewicx, Late Senior Puisne Judge. 

Mr. Hewick will long be remembered by all colonials with whom he came into” 
contact for his sympathetic attitude towards the various races residing in the 
colony, and for his exceptional knowledge of their inherent characteristics 
and even of their idiosyncracies. His sojourn in the Hast, no doubt, greatly 
contributed to this predilection, and, being a keen observer gifted with a very 
versatile mind, his opinions must necessarily carry great weight and should be 
of considerable value. The reader, therefore, took up his paper on “ Our 
People” with great expectations, but the perusal of 16 was disappointing in the 
extreme. The subject is not only cursorily treated but there is an air of levity 
that ill consorts with his serious mind; and the historical portions of the 
article lack that fulness which is required by the reader desirous of examining 
his conclusions. No attempt is made to account for any of the social and 
economic conditions which appeared so him to exist ; nor 1s Mr. Hewick any 
happier in his suggestions for remedying a state of things which he, in his 
well-meant desire for improvement, would lke to see ameliorated or even 
revolutionised. 


With respect to the black race, Mr. Hewick has much to say, a great deal of 
which is based upon an assumption which, unfortunately, is fictitious. In 
the initial paragraph, it is asserted that “‘ statistics show the reverse of pro- 
gress either in the way of natural increase or in the upward march in con- 
dition.” It will be interesting to know to what statistics reference is here 
made. To discover natural increases of population in any country, the statis- 
tics usually avaiable are the census returns. These do not show “the reverse 
of progress” ; on the contrary, the recent census discloses an increase of about 
3,400 within the past two decades. Small though this increase may be, it 
negatives the statement fathered by Mr. Hewick, and so frequently repeated 
by many residents impatient of consulting authority. But, even in this con- 
nection Mr. Hewick overlooks an important factor. He must be aware of 
the process of miscegenation that is steadily going on in the colony. No 
person who passes along the streets of city, town or village, can fail to observe 
the varied hues apparent in the countenances of the heterogeneous population. 
All the intermediate shades of colour are familiar here, from ebony to white 
marble. And Mr. Hewick ought to be further aware of the great tendency 
evinced by these products of miscegenation, and even by some pure-blooded 
blacks themselves, to “‘get out of Africa ’’’ as the phrase goes, and to enter 
themwselves on the census returns as white or “coloured people.” Thus the 
unwary concludes that the blacks are “turning their faces to the wall.” 
Nothing of the kind. They are only turning their attention towards an_arti- 
ficial change of pigment, and are perceptibly variegating the countenances of 
the present generation. 
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It would appear, moreover, from Mr. Hewick’s article that he does not take 
into account these so-called “‘ coloured people.” No mention whatever is 
made of them. But if he wishes to include them in his references to the black 
race, then his statement is an egregious error. For by the same census returns 
the coloured people show an increase of 1,222. The Census Commissioner 
reports as follows :—‘‘ Taken by races, the only race divisions to show an 
increase during the period 1891-1911 are the East Indians or coolies, who 
show an increase of 21,054, or very nearly 20 per cent. in numbers ; the blacks, 
who (taken separately from the Africans—who now number but 1,114) have 
increased by 2,217 or 1.96 per cent. ; and the mixed or coloured race, who show 
an increase of 1,222 or over 4 per cent.” And when it is remembered that the 
census was taken when hundreds of these blacks were away in Dutch Guiana 
at work in the balata fields, and great numbers were in the hinterland of this 
colony beyond the reach of the most industrious sub-commissioner of census, 
additional force is lent to my contradiction. 


With reference to the “reverse of progress ” alleged to be shown by statis- 
tics “in the upward march in condition,” Mr. Hewick must have had exclusive 
sources whence he obtained these statistics. I suppose allusion is here made 
to the possession of materia! wealth, for which no statistics exist. But it is 
usual to conclude from the annual reports of the Savings Banks under Govern- 
ment control that the figures there given indicate the wealth of the various 
natignalities resident in the colony. There are no other statistics of which I 
am aware to which reference can be made. But the conclusion thus usually 
drawn is glaringly fallacious. Savings Bank deposits show, at the very most, 
the thriftiness of the common people. It is illogical to regard them as a sign 
of wealth. In point of fact a man’s bank account is an uncertain indicator of 
his means ; it is much rather indicative of his uninvested surplus cash. Upon 
reflection that the black people own considerable property in Georgetown 
and New Amsterdam, estates in the Canals and the Canals Polder, where much 
cultivation is carried on, that the numerous villages abounding i in the colony 
belong almost exclusively to the black people, that under the direction of the 
Local Government Board these people are paying to bring their holdings to a 
state of perfect sanitation on up-to-date lines, that the majority of the houses 
are well-kept and sufficiently well- -appointed to suit the needs of the occu- 
pants—conditions which are an undoubted improvement upon those which 
Mr, Hewick’s so unequivocally lauds—their families are better clothed, fed and 
educated than the East Indians are ,—it is clear that Mr. Hewick got his 
information at second-hand. To conclude from mere comparisons of the 
respective savings banks’ accounts of negroes and East Indians, that the former 
are retrograding whilst the latter are progressing is,to say the least, a most 
unwarrantable mental proceeding. If the assets and habilities of each indi- 
vidual were balanced, and the results then compared, the conclusion would 
not be the same. 

But Iam quite alive to the fact that there isa great deal of avoidable waste 
amongst the negro population ; happily the hardships endured since the failure 
of the gold industry have taught the people a salutary lesson. Their lack 
of penuriousness is due totheir environment, and to the evil example of those 
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from whom better is reasonably expected. The tendency in the tropics amongst 
all races—except the wily East Indian whose objective is to return with all 
his earnings to India,—is towards extravagant living. It is no Kbel to say that 
most people here live beyond their means, as the unpaid accounts in all the 
business-houses show. Every merchant in the colony will admit that he is 
only able to continue his business by reason of the cash paid to him across — 
the counter—and this is principally done by the negro population to whom 

credit is usually not given. This, however, is a slight digression. With the 
evil examples of their so-called betters, and the constant inculcation by their 
teachers since Emancipation of the doctrine that ‘“‘ Godliness with content- 
ment is great gain ’’—omitting to teach them also that great gain is quite con- 
sistent with if not almost necessary to true godliness or that they should 
“make friends with the mammon of unrighteousness ’’ it is remarkable that 
these ‘‘ children of former slaves ” have attained to so much since their libera- 
tion. Personally, I have no doubt that Mr. Hewick’s strictures are intended 
to stimulate them to even higher attainments ; but the object might certainly 
have been accomplished without so much negation and with less ambiguity. 


The larger question of what calling should be pursued by the generality of 
negro people has been barely touched upon by Mr. Hewick. Sufficient indica- 
tion has nevertheless been given by him that his opinion is they should be 
encouraged by education and every influence “to work on the land.’?’ Iam 
in thorough agreement with him, if “ working on the land ”’ is not restricted 
to purely agricultural pursuits. In my judgment, the balata-bleeder and the 
gold-digger are workers onthe land equally with the rice or cane-farmer. And 
herein lies the point of difference, if not of opposition, between Mr. Hewick’s 
conclusion and my own regarding the alleged failure of the colony’s primary 
education as it affects the negro. It is so often repeated that the negro 1s 
an unreliable labourer and is not willing ‘“‘ to work on the land,” that most 
unthinking colonists regard it as a truism. Mr. Hewick only partially states 
the true historical facts. At first the East Indians were introduced to do the 
ordinary labour whilst the work of cane-cutting and trench-digging with 
“ carpenters, masons and blacksmiths work, remained for the blacks. ..... 
‘ But the Asiatic after a time began to encroach on the province of the negro, 
“and from his thrifty habits (penurious they might be called) and the small- 
“ness of his wants, it was not long before holdings were transferred and the 
“negro was displaced. As sugar growing and manufacture became of neces- 
“sity, owing to low prices, more scientific, the less eager the black man was 
“‘to work on the estates. The discovery of gold and the rush for balata opened 
*‘a wide field more suited to his tastes.” The reader should not be left to 
infer that the low prices of sugar, coupled with this same penuriousness and 
‘smallness of his wants,’ made the free and indentured coolie a cheaper 
and therefore more desirable labourer for the sugar planter. The labour 
market was so flooded with these cheap labourers that the black labourer 
was hardly needed on the plantations except on extraordinary occasions. A 
further hardship was, and is, that the blacks—nearly two-thirds of the 
population—are taxed to maintain the importation of this competing labour 
from India. It was no question of taste or of less eagerness to work at all. 
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The greater domestic needs of the negro trained in Western ways of living 
demanded better wages than one shilling a day. And this the sugar estates 
would nut pay. 


The blacks, consequently, were compelled to find other and more remunera- 
tive labour, and by reason of their being free from estate labour, expansion 
has been given-to colonial industry and colonial revenue. It is beyond con- 
troversy that without the black man the gold and balata industries could not 
exist in the colony, and that he is therefore doing great service to the State : 
for without these industries the colony’s condition would have been con- 
siderably more parlous than itis. Nor can it be denied that the black men 
in connection with these indust.ies are ‘“‘ working in that state of life to 
which God has called them ”—I would rather not have copied Mr. Hewick’s 
phraseology, but say they are working in that state of life to which they have 
been driven by the economic conditions of the colony. And it must be admitted 
that they work well and are evidencing ‘“‘an upward march in condition ” 
especially in the county of Berbice. Nearly every balata-bleeder I have known 
has passed his sixth standard and had not “ kicked ” as Mr. Hewick imagines. 
But the whole error lies in restricting ““ working onthe land” to planting trees 
thereon. People talk about this being a purely agricultural colony, but it would 
be most disastrous if all the available labour were engaged in growing canes 
and rice and even economic products. So far from laying blame to the black 
man for leaving cane culture, he ought to recelve every encouragement in the 
more permanent and lucrative industries, in which he has employed his ener- 
gies. It is trifling with the facts to state that the system of primary educa- 
tion has unfitted him for the services which only the black man can and does 
render to the colony, in the development ofits great hinterland resources—its 
balata, timber, gold and other industries. 


It was quite consistent with Mr. Hewick’s idea of a circumscribed field of 
operations for the black man that he should suggest the establishment of a 
Tuskegee institution in British Guiana, albeit on a limited scale. He 
advocates the establishment of farms under a central head, subject to certain 
tules, and with a curriculum including dramatic entertainments, lectures and 
concerts. For the institution at Tuskegee and its illustrious founder I have 
great personal admiration. But I have very grave doubts as to the practical 
utility of or necessity for such an institution in the condition of things prevail- 
ing here. And the future does not hold out any promise that the prospective 
graduates of the British Guiana Tuskegee will find scope for the practice of 
their several professions. It has become quite the fashion to borrow systems 
from other countries, and introduce them here without even amendment 
suitable to our conditions. And Mr. Hewick has followed the fashion without 
stopping to consider the possible effects. Some people think that whatever is 
a success amongst a certain race of people in one quarter of the globe must 
necessarily be a successin another, amongst people of the same race. This is 
manifestly superficial. No regard is had, for example, in the case of Tuskegee, 
to the great demand for farmers and artisans which exists in the United 
Scates ; the lucrative nature of such callings there is not taken into account, 
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nor are the environments and the whole circumstances of life in America— 
its wealth, its great potentialities and its teeming population—even given a 
thought. British Guiana with barely 300,000 inhabitants, more or less — 
parsimonious, one-third of which cultivates sugar and are penurious withal, 
according to Mr. Hewick,—what will the remainder do with a Tuskegee? — 
Every man here is working his hardest to keep the wolf from the door, only — 
a few succeed in keeping the wolf slightly farther off than the rest. Whereis — 
the opening for, let us say, 500 Tuskegee graduates ¢ And let it not be for- 
gotten that Tuskegee educates its graduates beyond the sixth standard, at 
which stage, says Mr. Hewick, the black youths “kick against working in 
that state of life to which God has called them !” 


In my opinion there is great failure on Mr. Hewick’s part to appreciate or 
grasp the true social and economic conditions of the colony as 1% affects the 
black people. They are working out their own salvation in a way undiscerned 
by him. It is unfortunate that the black man is not by nature a trader or 
a shopkeeper, for nearly all the people whose possession of a little money 
ensures them local conspicuousness, made it by virtue of their commercial 
instincts. The black man is always the buyer and the European (including, 
of course, the Portuguese), the Chinese and East Indians are always the sellers. 
The black man, itis true, sells his labour, but, owing to the cheap labour intro- 
duced from India, this commodity is also exceedingly cheap. It is only by 
working in the colony’s forests that the black man can earn a living wage, 
and there, in hundreds, they spend the greater part of every year where there 
is no imported coolie labourer. The process is slowly but surely resulting in 
ereater competency and moderate but increased means amongst them. No 
Tuskegee can alter the prospect or accelerate the momentum. When the 
hinterland is opened up and facilities of transport effected, the full value of the 
services of the black people to the country will begin to be realised. It is 
to this hinterland that the eyes of all are presently turning, and in which 
the larger hope of the colony’s future is bound up. Not in the agricultural 
development of the strip of coast-land, not in Tuskegees, but it isin broaden- 
ing the basis of operations, and the introduction of easy means of bringing 
out the forest productsto the shipping ports, thatthe greatest success of those 
who depend solely upon their thews and sinews, must ultimately be achieved. — 


But the proposed Tuskegee should be established in the hinterland, it 
is suggested. Those who know the difficulties of travelling in the interior, 
and the expense of it all, must “‘ smile broadly at the idea enunciated ”-—to 
quote Mr. Hewick. Why, the products of the proposed farm would be — 
either unsaleable or unprofitable, if sold, what time they reached the markets. 


A passing reference must be made, in concluding this part of my subject, 
to Mr. Hewick’s thinly-veiled imputation against the character and antece- 
dents of the coloured professional men of the colony. Most books, wrote 
Grant Allen, are written for sale—and fiction writers especially are allowed great 
latitude of imagination m consequence ; this is not applicable to a serious 
writer in “Timehri.” Professional men of colour here have no cause to be 
_ashamed of their origin or antecedents, humble in point of wealth though the 
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former may have been. The fault of this lies with Mr. Hewick’s racial antece- 
dents who wrongfully enslaved them. Neither is any of them “stuck up ” or 
can with truth be “ reminded of the time when he was a ‘ shut-tail like awé.”’ 
It would be a serious reflection upon English education if it made a negro pro- 
fessional man so utterly foolish as to consider himself as china and his black 
brother as earthenware. The imputation that the black professional man 
**for auld lang syne,” does unprincipled things “against the etiquette of the 
honourable profession to which he belongs ”’ is gratuitous, but I challenge Mr. 
Hewick to give a single instance of this outside of his imagination. 


Dealing with Hast Indians who are “next in point of numbers,” Mr. Hewick 
writes much that is interesting. They are the least understood of the colony’s 
population. And it is astounding to observe that very few, if anybody, take 
the slightest trouble to prosecute this interesting study of ‘‘ those character- 
istics which make the Kast the East, and which will never be eradicated.” 
Here people forget that “‘ there was light in Asia before there was gas in Exeter 
Hall.” For these people it is suggested that village communities should be 
established in the interior, although it is admitted that they are doing remark- 
ably well on the colony’s littoral. According to Mr. Hewick, the East Indian 
“has steadily gained in physique, and has become more creole than the black 
people themselves ” ; “‘ he is contented with his lot inthe village communities 
where he finds all he wants’; and he is “‘advancing in prosperity.”” What 
more could human nature desire than strength and wealth, with contentment— 
to say nothing of the attendant ministrations ofthe priests. And the sugges- 
tion is, they should be taken to the hinterland, where, Mr. Hewick states, the 
stronger physique of the black man breaks down during a temporary sojourn ; 
when “‘ hundreds flocked to the bush, many alas! to leave their bones 
there or to contract diseases which sapped their strength.’’ The sug- 
gestion is, to say the least, unkind, and East Indians would be foolish to adopt 
it under present conditions. The virgin forests of British Guiana are congenial 
to those capable of great physical endurance, and are wholly uncongenial to 
the fragile constitutions of the imported or native born East Indian. But Mr. 
Hewick has evidently forgotten that Hast Indian settlements under the egis 
of the Government have been tried and have failed, chiefly because of the very 
system concerning which he says: “‘ They are imbued with the traditions of 
the past, and caste remains as a severely drawn line.” These Government 
settlements are an object lesson, and sufficiently answer Mr. Hewick’s suggest- 
ion. The most ideal places were selected for them, within easy reach of the 
city by rail in one instance and by steamer in another. And yet they failed ! 


The fact is the East Indian prefers to select his own domicile, and in this 
he is not peculiarly different from the rest of us. 


Error has crept in also in Mr. Hewick’s venturing to account for the East 
Indian choosing to reside in the colony rather than to return to India. “ For 
many years,” he writes, ‘‘ the return ships to India claimed a good many, but 
since the abolition of back passages the number of those leaving these shores 
has been greatly reduced.”’ I have no comparative figures.at hand to gainsay 
the statement regarding the reduction in numbers of late years—though I 
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very much doubt from personal recollection whether this is actually the case 
—but whilst section 202, sub-sections 1 and 2 of Ordinance 18 of 1891 still 
remains unrepealed, I have authority for questioning the correctness of the 
given reason for the alleged reduction. These sub-sections are as follow :— 


(1 


(1.) Every Indian introduced during the season commencing in 1898 
“or any subsequent season, who completes a continuous residence 
‘of ten years in the colony and during that time obtains or becomes 
“entitled to a certificate of exemption from labour shall, unless 
““he surrenders as hereinafter provided his right thereto, be entitled 
“to be provided with a return passage to the port in India whence 
‘he sailed to this colony, on payment by him if not destitute or 
“disabled, of the sum hereinafter specified, but if destitute or dis- 
“abled, then without any payment by him. 


“(2.) The sum referred to in the preceding sub-section shall be in 
“the case of any male immigrant one-half and in the case of any 
“female immigrant one-third of the passage.” 


Previous to the year 1900, when the above sub-sections were enacted, the 
proportion payable was one-fourth and one-sixth respectively. The only 
change made in 1900 was the introduction in the Ordinance of power to 
surrender his or her right to a return passage by accepting instead a grant or 
transport of land or a money payment in lieu thereof. This was to facilitate the 
Government’s settlement scheme already referred to. And few they are who 
have exercised this power. Nor must I omit to mention that the children or 
dependents and the wives of such imported immigrants as aforesaid, are still 
entitled to free passages to India with their parents, guardians or husbands, 
except under certain exceptional circumstances which need not be detailed 
in this place. 


The Hast Indian, like most other people, remaing in the colony because he 
makes a better living here than anywhere else. And with the facilities given 
him for rice cultivation by the sugar estates people—facilities not given to any 
other race—he rapidly acquires a competence. With his own labour and 
those of his family his expenditure for rice cultivation is almost nel, excepting 
the payment of about $4 or $5 an acre per annum as rent. During the period 
when his rice is growing he obtains work on the sugar estates at the average 
rate of one shilling or so perday. The entire scheme enures for the benefit of 
both sugar planter and labourer, and therefore it continues. The planter 
advises him with respect to his planting and reaping of rice in such a manner 
as does not clash with the labour requirements of the sugar estates. These 
great facilities the Hast Indians do not fail to take advantage of, and the 
scheme succeeds. 


For the rest, his social and domestic arrangements are not at all different 
from those to which he 1s accustomed in India. He is left alone to pursue his 
religioas or no-religious functions at his own sweet will. He is not em- 
barrassed by aself-condemnatory conscience, neither is he plagued like other 
men with persistent applications of the doctrine of contentment and submis- 
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sion to which I have already made reference. Whatsoever there is of religion 
in him—and no doubt there is much of a kind—it operates upon his mind in 
exactly the same way as religion did on the old Puritans of North America : 
“Whilst they neglected not religion they gave full play to their commercis| 
instincts.”” This is a characteristic, comparatively speaking, that is sadly 
lacking in the descendants of the African slaves. There is too great reliance 
upon Providence—thanks to their advisers after Freedom—and too little upon 
their own business instincts and initiative. 


But I must not digress. Reference has been made to the East Indian mar- 
riages and to the want of information amongst them regarding their being able 
to contract lawful marriages according to their own personal law and religion. 
And it has been suggested that this knowledge could be easily disseminated 
“by appointing duly registered Pundits or Moulvies selected for their character 
“and popularity, who would be required to keep in touch with the authorities 
“and be responsible for the proper conduct of the duties entrusted to them.” 
This has already been done by the Immigration authorities and several mar- 
riages—not the solitary marriage known to Mr. Hewick,—have been so per- 
formed by these duly registered Pundits: so there is nothing to complain 
of in this connection. The case is truly very different as regards intestacy. 
The East Indian is subject to the Roman-Dutch law; but I am not aware 
of any hardships having been suffered on this score. In view of the fact that 
i5 is proposed to abolish the Roman-Dutch Law altogether, and substitute 
English law in its stead, probably the known equitability of the latter may 
have the effect of reconciling Mr. Hewick to the idea that there should be 
one law for all subjects in the colony. 


So little has been said akout our Chinese fellow-colonists in the paper under 
notice that I cannot refrain from 1emarking upon their great usefulness to the 
community in general. They are by no means a negligible quantity, although 
comparatively few in number. According to the latest census returns they 
total nearly 3,000 in number. In wealth they equal the richest of any race in 
the colony calculated per 100 or per 1,000, and they are as progressive and as 
law-abiding, and well-conducted withal, as the best people. As jewellers and 
gardeners they excel, and they can successfully carry on business as merchants 
and shopkeepers. It is not correct to say “they have introduced gambling.” 
What there is of gambling that comes into public notice in the colony 1s_ not 
of Eastern but rather of Western origin and introduction. Sometime back 
they captured the public taste for the “ cheefa ’’ game, but as that has been 
stamped out by legislation and the efforts of the police, the only form of 
gambling indulged in by them is restricted to their own race and people, and 
as inter-marriage with other races is exceptional there appears to be no danger 
whatever to the community if they lived their own lives according to their 
own religion and personal law—a state of things Mr. Hewick unequivocally 
advocates for the Hast Indians. 


There remain the Portuguese and Aboriginal Indians to be mentioncd. 
The latter are really what Herbert Spencer calls “provisional races and 
according to experience these in time must die out after contact with civilise- 
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tion. They are gradually being absorbed by other more virile races, and will 
be ultimately perpetuated as Bovianders or half-castes. The Portuguese, 
on the other hand, are already to the fore in “the street.” Within the 
memory of the present generation no room was given them in the commer- 
cial centre of the capital. Now, they appear to be parties to be reckoned 
with in mercantile competition. They are only now commencing to enter . 
the close professions. Their alleged “ aloofness ”’ is natural and not assumed, 
but they are very sociable and entertaining when amongst those other races 
for whom they harbour any regard or respect. Thev are too proud to be 
patronised by any race,—the patronising habit being much too common 
amongst other European races—notwithstanding Portugal is at present a 
second or third-rate power. This is natural, especially when it is remembered 
that they were a great power when England was figuratively in knickerbockers. 
It will take many years to eliminate their pride of race. 


To sum up. Each race in the colony is bearing its full share of 
the burden of colonial life ; and while those most conspicuous by reason of 
the large place they occupy in the world of commerce and merchandise shine 
with brilliant lustre, it ill behoves any one to belittle those whose thews and 
sinews keep the colony from tottering to its fall. The “ captains of industry ” 
and their regiments are as of gteat Importance to the colony as those whose 
success in life depends upon the ultimate financial results of the battle between 
man and nature. 
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TEN YEARS AFTER. 
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By A MEMBER OF THE RAILWAy JOINT COMMITTEE. 

I may begin by saying that the Committee is in no way responsible for this 
article and that I have consulted none of my colleagues in its preparation. 
I withhold my name to secure a free discussion without the intervention of 
any personal element and for no other reason. In a short survey of 
the railway problem of the colony in his Address in 1911 the Presi- 

“dent referred to the paper read by his predecessor, Mr. Luke M. Hill, on 
the same subject in 1902 and suggested that the Society should republish it 
along with a report of the discussion it aroused. It has been decided to adopt 
the suggestion, all the more readily inasmuch as the problem is again ripe for 
discussion and as contributions to its solution from any authoritative source 
in the interval have been astonishingly rare. 


It is well known that various parties have approached the Government 
for railway concessions but that their proposals have not been entertained. 
None of these appear to have had any substantial financial backing except 
the late Colonel J. W. Link, whose proposal, advanced in April, 1908, contem- 
plated a trunk route intended to connect with Manaos, the rising capital of the 
Amazon Valley. He asked fora land grant with mineral rights and for a 
guarantee of interest at 34 per cent. for ten years (subject to any earned profits 
‘being deducted) on the cost of construction, the amount of which was to be 
agreed upon between his principals and the Government. He acted for the 
Colonial Rail and Tramway Syndicate, a somewhat amorphous body but 
containing some well-reputed English financial names. The consideration of 
this particular scheme no doubt suffered to some extent from the fact that 
Colonel Link was a company promoter by profession and that he had recently 
been engaged in litigation with the Colonial Government over a rubber 
lease on behalf of a corporation of a somewhat speculative character 
financed by an cutside broker. The rubber boom had not yet come toa 
accustom us to the methods of rubber companies and the operations of 
outside brokers. Since then the iron has entered our souls. The Colonel 
was an incurable optimist with some of the defects of the type and 
with others almost incidental to his profession, but his power to influence 
considerable bodies of capital was made manifest by the flotation of the 
Consolidated Balata and Rubber Estates, Ltd. and the Amsterdam Balata 
Company and by the progress made by other projects at the date of his death. 
He cannot, moreover, be held responsible for the appalling mismanagement 
and demoralization which have brought the balata industry to the verge of ruin 
nor for the criminal abuse of the colony’s good name in worthless flotations 
from which some drastic legislative measures should in future protect us. 
Although a company promoter he supported no worthless schemes so far as 
my knowledge extends, introduced a large amount of liquid capital at a time of 
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_ great depression in 1909-10 (induced by a decline of the gold industry and a 
collapse of the export market for rice) and never victimized or, as a matter of 
fact, even profited by the colony. I have no hesitation in making this 
reference to 4 man so much in the public eye whose name will always be 
associated with the railway question as the first propounder of an adequate 
even if over costly solution. If he had been successful we should long since 
have recollected that Strathcona, Rhodes and Hays were also company 
promoters. 


In the United States they have a slang phrase: “I am from Missouri. 
You must show me.” The Colonel did not realise that Governments and 
legislatures confronted with a large and possibly highly expensive proposition, 
like his countrymen of Missouri, require to be shown. Whoever takes up the 
Sisyphean task of trying to convince the colonists that they can only expect the 
interior to be developed on the same terms which more popular and perhaps 
more favoured countries have been compelled to accept, viz., of paying for the 
benefit at the market rate, will have to avoid his predecessor’s mistakes. He 
will have to bear in mind that British Guiana is a cul de sac not alone 
geographically but in many other respects, the home of shibboleths discarded 
for many decades elsewhere, and almost unawarethat the world has during 
those same years been spinning down the ringing grooves of change. The languor 
of the Land of Drowsy-head even affects the latest arrivals as they touch 
the stelling. In amonth they are more inert than the most apathetic of the 
native-born. As a matter of fact the creole shines by comparison with new- 
comers clearly selected on the principle that anybody out of the colony is 
better than anybody init ; but, none the less, the community as a whole 
has none of the vigour of a new people and is devoured by a cynical self- 
distrust. It betrays some of the features of premature senile decay. 
When the railway propagandist is informed, for instance, by some pundit 
who has never left Georgetown or has only just reached it from abroad, 
that no railway can ever pay in this colony, no solitary fact being 
adduced in support of this damnation of our future, or when someone 
solemnly announces with the air of enunciating an original but universal 
truth, that rail-traffic can never compete with water-traffic, or, reversing 
the policy of Brazil, the Argentine, Canada, Australia and all but the long- 
settled and over-peopled European countries, says that we must first 
of all bring in a population (no scheme of accomplishing it being sug- 
gested) he must only keep his temper and supply the requisite elementary 
information in words of the necessary modicum of syllables. He must learn 
to suffer fools gladly and he must consider logic and business as hkely in 
some quarters to count less than the personal equation. The fierce light 
that beats upon a swizzle party must leave him unashamed. My remarks, | 
should admit at once, are not of universal application but we are burdened 
with many who, if they were in a similar position official or non-official in 
any other country, would be assumed by virtue of that position to be 
acquainted with a number of general principles and established results of 
secular experience. No such assumption can be made in this colony. 
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Whether the requisite capital could actually have been raised on Colonel 
Link’s terms in 1908, the date of the proposal from this source, it is 
now difficult to say. The writer is inclined to doubt it unless full 
advantage could have been taken of the rubber boom then impending. 
The terms were denounced by some at the time as extravagant, but the 
denunciations displayed no expert knowledge and the belief in many quarters 
that the colony could not afford them was the chief cause of their rejection. 
They were never submitted to independent actuaries. In fact they were 
never tested at all by any expert investigation. The late Governor thought 
the project had no foundation ; the Colonial Office could only acquiesce in 
the conclusions of the man 9n the spot and the people of the colony quietly 
accepted the decision. There was no evidence “rather the contrary.”” Water 
Street in face of the agitation, 


Bowed low before the blast 
In patient deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past 
Then sunk in thought again.” 


It is at all events certain that no future proposals, if emanating from 
any financiers of standing, are likely to make smaller demands upon 
the colony’s confidence in its own resources. Indeed the indications 
all point to the fact that if the railway into the interior is to be under- 
taken by independent capitalists, they will share the scepticism of the leading 
colonists so far as to require the securing of a sufficient rate of interest for a 
much longer period. The rate guaranteed by the other South American 
Goverments is five per cent. for twenty-five years. On the other hand 
capital has been found for considerable enterprises within the bound- 
aries of the British Empire at a lower rate. The Colonial Office has 
in the present year guaranteed four per cent. for ten years to Messrs, 
Pauling, the contractors for the Cape to Cairo Railway, for the exten- 
sion of the Shire Highlands (Nyasaland) railway across the Zambesi, 
to link up Nyasaland with the South African railway system and to give 
it access to a suitable ocean port at Beira. The land grant on which the original 
line was built from Port Herald to Blantyre has been at the same time 
redeemed by the Government for £180,000. In this case, however, the native 
population along the route is large and the possibilities of Nyasaland, owing to 
the success of tobacco and cotton growing in that Protectorate, have been 
found to be considerable. In the case of British Guiana we have an unpeopled 
wilderness and the decline of the gold and diamond and the demoralization cf 
the balata industries have destroyed, in the most sanguine, any hopes of the 
untold riches of Eldorade. 


All such speculations will be unnecessary should the new Governor, whose 
experience of railway construction in Southern Nigeria and the Straits 
Settlements has been great, decide that a Government railway is within the 
resources of the colony to undertake. No doubt such a conclusion will only 
be arrived at after a careful consideration of the whole situation and no 
policy will be adopted without reasons which are likely to satisfy the Com- 
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bined Court when the question of wavs and means arises. In this colony, as 
elsewhere, there is an aversion to some forms of Government enterprise 
involving the expenditure of money, and it may be admitted that the hand- 
ling of the railway question by the Jamaica Government in the past has 
been fantas:ic and ruiously expensive and that the railway management of 
the Trinidad Government has beea inadequate if not unprogressive. On the 
other hand the virtual monopoly of the Crown Agents, the pet bogey of the 
colony, of railway construction instituted by Government, appears in some 
marvellous way to have been recently relaxed. The construction of the 
extension of the Uganda railway has been placed in the hands cf private con- 
tractors (Messrs. Pauling). Rightly or wrongly there is a strong conviction that 
construction by the Crown Agents themselves has involved excessive expendi- 
ture and unnecessary delay. Perhaps a higher standard of engineering and 
other requirements has been aimed at than would satisfy private railway 
companies striving for the same result. The necessity for strict economy is 
likely in the nature of things to be less strongly insisted on in the case of 
Imperial expenditure than in the case of the moneys of private shareholders. 
At all events it is withsome satisfaction that one learns that Government con- 
struction need no longer involve direct Crown Agent control of the operations 
which may be let out to private contractors on the most economical and 
efficient basis obtainable under the requisite conditions. 


The question of gauge for a trunk route would appear to be now definitely 
settled by the insistence on the metre gauge in the Brazilian railways, 
with which the lines of this colony must ultimately connect. Further 
South various gauges are still in operation. A good many of the Argen- 
tine lines are 3ft. 6 inches, but any trunk line northwards is certain to 
be a metre gauge. The Cape to Cairo and Nyasaland railways are 3 ft. 
6 inches with their branches and feeders. The Uganda railway, on the 
other hand, is a metre gauge and that standard would appear to be 
a compromise which would have met the views of Messrs. Dorman and La 
Bastide who were in favour of the construction of light railways which can be 
widened with comparative ease and cheapness (as was shown in the alteration 
of the Beira line from 2ft. to 3ft. 6 inches) should the traffic render it desirable. 
The standard gauge of 4 feet 83 inches, such as Mr. Luke Hill and Colonel Link 
both advocated, may now be regarded as out of the question for any railway 
into the interior. The difference in cost, however, would nowadays be nothing 
like as great as was estimated in 1902. It may be taken also that the start- 
ing point must be one that will not encounter the political opposition of 
Georgetown, which would suffice to wreck any proposal. This renders 
Bartica impossible even if the enormous expense of the construction of a 
second emporium of trade and of removing the various sunken rocks which 
endanger the Bartica anchorage did not already do so. The geographical 
advantages of Bartica are only apparent and vanish on closer examination. — 
The rivers which converge there are great in length and bulk, but are 
navigable only for small boats ; the harbour is dangerous and the bar of the 
Hssequibo impossible to regulate, consisting as it does of shifting banks. 
Georgetown on the other hand has a bar capable of immense improvement 
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and it only remains to ascertain whether the terminus should be the city 
itself or the Vreed-en-Hoop suburb on the opposite bank. Vreed-en-Hoop 
has the disadvantage of being on a lee-shore, but its adoption would enable 
the West Coast Demerara Railway to be utilized and would open up a dis- 
trict of considerable and ascertained resources. 


Although some of the remarks of the writers and speakers of 1902 
are of purely historical interest (for instance the adoption of the 
Lartigue system could no longer be seriously advocated and no other mono- 
rail scheme has found sufficient favour up to date), the whole discussion con- 
tains many features of permanent value and no apology is made for reproduc- 
ing it from the last number of Timehri, which was to appear for nine years. 
It shows that we have gone patiently round and round the subject 
ever since and arrived where we began ten years ago, with diminished 
hopes and without resident experts capable of forming or expressing 
as independent an opinion as those who took part in the debate in 
1902. Not the least melancholy feature of the colony’s stagnation 
has been the steady deterioration of its personnel, a phenomenon of 
which nobody will venture to deny the existence. The history of the 
railway question in British Guiana during the past three or four years 
has been characterised by a masterly inactivity, combined with a simulation 
of movement by which nobody is deceived and in which nobody is 
interested. In 1909 the Combined Court rejected a proposal of His late Fxcel- 
lency Sir Frederic Hodgson for a vote vf $20,000 for a Government railway 
survey. The members, who were not convinced that any definite railway policy 
had been formed, held that the sum demanded was utteily inadequate for any 
serious undertaking and, under the circumstances, were of opinion that the 
money would be simply thrown away. <A few formed the harsh judgment that 
it would serve no purpose except to enable all concerned to announce that 
they had “ done something.” Indeed the statement that a line into the 
interior was actually in course of construction was circulated for some time 
and the colony congratulated by the Morning Post on its enterprise. The 
error was subsequently explained but much harm had been done. In the 
following year the proposal was repeated and with great reluctance the 
sum asked for was now voted. Nobody was any better satisfied with 
the prospects than in the preceding year, but the argument that a 
rejection of the proposal would be interpreted at the Colonial Office 
ws showing an utter indifference to railway development altogether, secured 
the necessary majority. In 1912 an unexpended sum of $15,000 has been 
_ re-voted. In the interval a railway surveyor of some Indian experience has 

been secured at a moderate cost by the Crown Agents after not more 
than eighteen months delay and has been at work fur some time in 
surveying a route from the Demerara-Essequibo railway line (which joins 
Wismar on the Demerara and Rockstone on the Essequibo) through 
the country between the two rivers to the point where the Potaro flows 
into the Kssequibo. The country is as well-known as any part of the foreshore. 
The distance is about sixty miles, and no engineering difficulties of any kind 
have been known to exist. None, we believe, have been discovered during the 
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survey and none were ever anticipated. There is no special necessity fora rail- 
way in this locality as Sprostons’ steam launches afford an excellent service 
from Rockstone to the Potaro at ordinary times. 


An officer of the Lands and Mines Department is accompanying the 
party withthe object of reporting upon the character of the country 
on both sides of the traverse. Possibly his trained eye may discover 
some timber lands which have escaped the researches of Messrs. Spros- 
ton, who own the Demerara-Essequibo railway and the adjoining 
timber grants, or may find balata reefs or gold deposits missed by the 
hordes of balata-bleeders and gold-diggers who have again and again passed 
that district through their sieve during the last fifty years. Whither the sur- 
vey will be directed after reaching the Potaro is a matter as to which the legis- 
lative mind is in some doubt. Many think that the Kaieteur Fall was the 
original objective, with the remote intention of constructing a tourist railway, 
possibly crossing the sheer escarpment of 1,000 feet by a funicular or finding a 
gradient for a cog-wheel like that at Kikuyu on the Uganda line. Others say 
it aims at the gold-dredging operations on the Conawarook, a favourite plan 
of Messrs. Braddon and HE. R. Davson, who for some time jointly advocated a 
development railway proposal, from which Mr. Davson subsequently 
withdrew, but which found some support from the late Governor, whose 
imagination recoiled from any trunk scheme. The fact is that, while 
there is a minimum of knowledge as to the whole project, there is a 
maximum of lack of popular and other interest in what is regarded as a mere 
flirtation with a serious subject and one vitalto the colony. We have no doubt 
that the officers engaged will turn out a conscientious and useful piece of work 
commensurate in value with the expenditure, which will give us reliable 
official confirmation of what is generally known, including the fact that a 
railway to Potaro Mouth would open up an easy, well-timbered, but not very 
fertile country of small mineral resources, while a railway from Potaro to 
Kaieteur Fall would cost an enormous sum, possibly £12,000 a mile, and as 
a tourist railway would realise the prophecy which the Canadian Pacific belied 
a3 a trunk route and industrial line, viz., of not earning enough to pay for 
its axle-grease. 

Tourist and mineral possibilities must be dismissed at an early stage as far 
as any serious influence on the policy of railway construction in this colony is 
concerned. They may be a useful walking-stick, if they are ever realised, 
and I see no reason to suppose that they will not contribute materially to 
the profits, but they will make a poor crutch. The gold and diamond prospects 
mentioned so hopefully in the papers and discussions of 1902 have vanished 
into die Hwigkeit. The really important mines at Omai, Peters’, and 
Barima are no longer factors in the problem of the colony. Enthusi- 
asts with zeal not according to knowledge will still talk of building a railway 
to the Conawarook, the Massaruni or some other river to open up gold or 
diamon’ country, but it must be remembered that that way madness lies. 
Many deposits have been worked out and. while we have no doubt that 
new deposits will be found as the country opens up, the deflection of the 
route of any railway because of any fresh reports should require most careful 
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consideration. Gold and and diamonds are generally capable of iooking 
after themselves without any railway at all. By themselves they hardly 
justify a railway unless they give clear indications of having the permanency 
of a settled industry as at Kalgoolrie or Klondyke. Rich alluvial finds 
are certain to be made but the whole geological formation of this 
part of the continent renders it advisable to discount enthusiasm as to 
our mineral resources. 


To what then do we look for remunerative traffic for a railway within 
the colony? Firstly, we rely on the certainty that we can raise 
hundreds of thousands of cattle apart from tobacco, cotton and other 
produce, on the vast Rupununi and other southern savannahs. The 
northern savannahs around Roraima are of scanty herbage and _ thin 
soil owing to their vast antiquity as approximating to the old floor 
of the continent which the top of the Roraima plateau more closely 
represents. Millions of years of tropical rains have washed down the nutritive 
soil in those districts into the river valleys. The southern savannahs are of 
lower elevation, probably, not exceeding four or five hundred feet above 
sea level, and of a more fertile character capable of agricultural as well 
as pastoral development. Yet even here we must be careful not to exaggerate 
the possibilities. Our savannans have not the lush-grass and deep soil of 
the North American prairies or the Argentine pampas. It is only where 
the patches of forests have protected and enriched that any great fertility 
is found. Nevertheless the district is capable of enormous development, by 
Kuropeans as well as by Africans or Hast Indians. The climate is 
excellent and fairly cool, with a constant breeze. Secondly, we rely on 
the certainty that we can create a market for those products and that 
the market will bé a growing one. Thirdly, we rely on our inexhaustible forest 
resources in timber and balata. These are only at the very beginning of 
their development. The doubts recently expressed by a new-comer as to 
the future of the balata industry arose from inadequate acquaintance with 
the subject, the source of most of the gloomy dogmatism and of all the 
cynical pessimism under which the colony groans. Fourthly, we rely on the 
traffic which would come from the carriage of the present annual contingent 
of balata-bleeders and their supplies, nearly four thousand strong, even 
allowing for no increase, to and from the Siparuni, Rupununi and New River 
districts, a number sufficient on any reasonable relation of future railway 
fares to present transport cost, to pay the amount ofa guarantee from this 
source alone. Half our entire export of balata comes from those districts now 
and they are mostly virgin tracts. Fifthly, we rely on the prospect of ulti- 
mately obtaning a considerable through traffic from the adjoining Brazilian 
savannahs, which are of vast extent and contain very large herds of cattle, 
from Manaos, the rapidly growing capital of Amazonas, and (if Georgetown 
rises to the height of its legitimate ambitions so as to become, as Mr. Nunan 
prophesies, a great South American port) from Southern Brazil and from 
Asuncion, Buenos Aires, Monte Video and Valparaiso. Perhaps too much 
stress has been laid upon the advantages of a through route and I merely refer 
to the possibility in passing. Brazil wants the best market for its produce 
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by the quickest route. It is no more likely to prohibit trade or railway com- 
munication with us than with any of the nine other South American coun- 
tries on which it borders. I need only say that the completion ofa through 
route to Buenos Aires would bring Georgetown within four days of that 
capital and within five of the capital of Chill. Georgetown is the natural — 
terminus of the inevitable South-American Central Railway of the future, 
but our own apathy would destroy the effect of any natural advantages. 
There will be a long and uphill struggle to secure the realization of this ideal, 
even when the colony has grasped the geographical and economical position 
and, girded itself, government, legislature and people, white, black, Hast 
Indian and coloured for an achievement which would make it the Capetown 
or Montreal of the South American Continent. We must not sit down like 
Horace’s rustic beside the stream but must see that we get across. So far 
we have camped beside the ruts on the road before ever reaching the stream. 
Meanwhile the foreshore must not be neglected. Highty thousand pounds 
would build a metre gauge line from New Amsterdam to Skeldon and if 
it is true that the present shocking road costs a dollar a rod to repair that 
sum would more than pay a subsidy for a decent line. é: 


The amount mentioned by those engaged in the debate in 1902 for the cost 
of railways of the gauges referred to is astonishingly low. Mr. Dorman esti- 
mated £1,500 a mile for a 3ft. 6 inch railway. Mr. La Bastide placed it at 
£2,500 and mentioned £1,800 for a 2ft. 6 inch line. Neither quotes any authority 
or gives any figures for this low estimate. We can only say that it appears 
altogether too optimistic. The Uganda metre gauge cost about £8,000 a 
mile. The Straits Settlement lines and some of the West Coast lines are 
said to have run to £10,000. While these schemes were carried through under 
very unhealthy and often novel tropical conditions, entirely with imported 
labour and under the heroic conditions of Government expenditure, the possi- 
bility of extravagant outlay and the cost of importing a large part at least. 
of the labour must always be borne in mind in making -such calculations. 
The Hon. George Garnett, in his address at the Town. Hall at the general - 
election, mentioned £8,000 a mile as his estimate. I am inclined to fix 
£4,500 as closer to the real sum. I do so while realisimg that there are 
virtually no engineering difficulties except the inevitable bridging of the 
Esseyuebo. We have moreover none of the unhealthy conditions of other 
tropical countries. The death-rate of our balata industry is not even 
one per cent. I bebeve that a railway tapping the savannahs and 
aiming to link up with a line from Manaos would barely exceed 300 miles in 
length and could be built of a metre gauge for 14 millions sterling, the lengths 
mentioned in the debate being excessive. I alg believe that even if the 
entire amount of any guarantee ever likely to be demanded by business men 
or given by a business Court were called- upon from the colony it would 
be defrayed under an amortization scheme by a maximum increase on our 
present burdens of taxation of five per cent. There would be uo need to fund 
the debt until it became due, (if it ever became due at all) by annual deficits, 
and payment of any guarantee fur fifteen or twenty years could be spread 
oyer fifty or sixty. There is no reason why posterity should not pay a 
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reasonable proportion of the cost of our work in providing them with a 
modern state in which to earn their livelihood. 


Borrowing from the able rhetoric of the First Lord we may ask: ‘‘ What 
shall a colony have in exchange for its soul? A cheaper gin or whisky 
swizzle ?’’ Such estimates, however, must be merely a working hypothesis 
pending a report by skilled engineers after an exploration survey and after 
consideration of the present cost of materials and labour, which varies 
from year to year. 


The most important recent factor in the local railway problem has 
been the formation, on the invitation of the Hon. George Garnett, of a 
Railway Joint Committee by delegations from the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Planters’ Association, the Royal Agricultural and Commercial Society and the 
Balata Association to study the question. The members of this Joint Com- 
mittee are pledged to no particular scheme, not even to the acceptance of the 
principle that a railway would open up anything at all, and its personnel is 
well known to be representative in every sense of the mercantile and agricul- 
tural communities (sugar being especially safeguarded) and to be naturally 
conservative in leaning. The scheme involves the formation of a sister com- 
mittee in London of proprietors and others to advance the interests of the colony 
in regard to this question while ensuring all proper precautions. This may be 
the present Demerara sub-Committee of the West India Committee or may be a 
body less exclusively representative of sugar, for the fact (for which I can sug- 
gest no remedy) that Mr. Mewburn Garnett is almost the only non-sugar repre- 
sentative of the colony permanently resident in London, exposes the West 
India sub-Committee to such a criticism. The Joint Committee will be 
prepared to give any necessary information to properly accredited individ- 
uals or syndicates who may desire to institute negotiations and will be ready 
to give assurances of a fair consideration of any proposals and, if 
they are found to have a business basis, of active assistance, to secure 
a full enquiry at the hands of the Government and the Legislature. 


The theory of the Committee at least is sound and should re-assure 
any nervous secticns of the sugar interest that no proposals involv- 
ing increased taxation upon that harassed industry or a diminution of their 
present labour supply will be accepted without full provision for their special 
case. ‘To this the industry is fully entitled as that with which the very exist- 
ence of the colony is connected. It-is, of course, expecting too much from 
human nature to ask the sugar people to be very enthusiastic about the open- 
ing up of the interior. The old individual proprietors have been replaced by 
companies centralised in London or Liverpool, which naturally can see very 
little benefit likely to accrue to an industry confined to the alluvial deposits of 
the foreshore from the large expenditure and increasing demand upon the 
available labour resources which the opening up of the interior will entail. 
They will have grave doubts as to the sufficiency of any safeguards in the 
long run. We believe that their Directors will be sufficiently patriotic not to 
stand in the path of the acknowledged interests of the colony. Many of them, 
ag a matter of fact, have come out of their shell as advocates of a forward 
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policy but they will require to be satisfied that the realinterests of the colony 
lie in the direction of any large expenditure in the interior. They will em- 
phasize the quantity of unoccupied land on the foreshore and the smallness of 
our population. They will insist that without population we can do nothing 
and it must be admitted that unless a railway brings population it will 

be of little use. They will be sceptical about resources of which they 
know nothing, of which they have seen nothing and which in any case are 
out of their line. Few of them think the entire 90,000 sq. miles cf hinterland 
equa! in value to a single coast estate and a favourite attitude is ‘“ Take the 
whole interior 1f you like and do what you can with it, but do not ask the colony 
to pay anything as we are already overtaxed and cannot afford it.” Like the 
man from Missouri they will require to be shown. They have every right to 
ask to be shown. On the other hand they should not be encouraged or 
allowed to treat their reasonable suspicions and natural prejudices as Mr. 
Dooley treats the Bible and Shakespeare. “ I suppose you alwaysread them ?’’ 
suggested Mr. Hennessey. ‘‘I never read thim’’ said Mr. Dooley ; “I keepthim 
for purposes of difince.’’ ‘* I’ll never read anything else till I have read 
thim.’’ Their doubts must be met by schemes of colonization. Any Rail- 
way Company can be asked to formulate some on the lines carried out for the 
development of land subsidies in Canada and Brazil. The Government 
must furmulate others and whatever the company 1s asked tu do the Govern- 
ment must do also. Hand in hand the path of development must be climbed. 


We have the statement on good authority that responsible persons are 
negotiating to secure the rights of the Rio Amazon Syndicate to construct a 
railway from Manaos to our frontier or to secure a further concession in case 
those rights have lapsed or are contested. The fact that the State of Ama- 
zones has twice granted a concession for such a line disposes of the question 
of local hostility. The Federal sanction tu cross the reserved frontier strips 
has never been withheld from any of the numerous contemplated inter- 
national lines. There is no reason why Great Britain should not get the full 
benefit of the “ most favoured natiun ‘‘ clauses *’ of her treaties. It is a mere 
matter of negotiation by responsible parties. The idea of Brazilian opposi- 
tion was another imayinary obstacle tu the consideration of this question in 
the eyes of those unacquainted with the progressive character of our great 
Suuthern neighbour. The Syndicate in question has already made w flying 
survey over its intended route, but has recently shown no other signs of life. 
It will probably give place more to vigorous and better authenticated proj. o- 
gandists. It is also stated that leading firm of engineers already engaged in 
railway construction all over the globe and supported by a great financial 
house 1s quite willing to extend its operation to the colony for the construc- 
tion of a trunk line on the usual terms. But proposals equally good may 
come from other sources. When interest is aroused a dozen wild cat specule- 
tors will also be on the trail and conjure the issues. Time alone can tell. I 
there is no competition of offerors we can only bide in patience the coming of 
any offer whatever, if any should ever come, see whether we can afford its 
demands, abate them if we can, but in any case carefully examine any scheme 
from a financial and political standpoint and in the light of the experience of 
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Canada and South Africa, before we reject it. Whether the Government can 
afford to build a railway and can do so on terms more favourable to the colony 
can be ascertained at the same time. But the will o’ the wisp of a false 
economy must not be followed. A railway projected to end in the bush would 
be a disastrous failure and a hopeless surrender of the natural ambitions of 
the colony. No piece-meal scheme has any chance of success. It would be 
a line from nowhere to nowhere like the Surmam railway (only now beginning 
to pay working expenses). Following Lord Salisbury’s advice we must use 
large maps. Weare part of the South American continent or we are nothing 
at all. 7 


A few words as to the experience and practice of other colonies may not be 
out of place. From a recent sketch of the progress of ‘our great Northern 
sister In the Westmunster Gazette we quote the following :— | 


““ How clearly impossible it is to keep; pace with Canadian growth is, per- 
“haps, best indicated by the statement that during 1911 no fewer than 203 
“< new towns were established on the main lines and branches of the Canadian 
“ Pacific, Canadian Northern, and Grand Trunk Pacific Railways. Two hun- 
‘“‘ dred and thirteen new towns in three hundred working-days ! Of those 203 


“ 130 OWE THEIR FOUNDATION TO THE CANADIAN NORTHERN ; 
‘“ 4] WERE BROUGHT INTO EXISTENCE BY THE CANADIAN PACIFIC, AND 
‘< 32 BY THE GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC.” 


On the refusal of the Grand Trunk Railway Co. to undertake the 
project of building a line to th: Pacific the Dominion Government 
constructed 700 miles of track. The motive force at the moment 
was British Columbia which threatened to withdraw from the Con- 
federation unless the undertaking by which she had been induced 
to enter it was fulfilled. In 1881, the Dominion Government con- 
cluded an agreement with the founders cf the Canadian Pacific. As a 
result they handeu over the existing 700 miles which had cost thirty- 
one million dollars. They paid the Syndicate twenty-five million dollars 
in cash and made them a loan of twenty-nine million dollars (since repaid). 
They granted them twenty-five million acres of land and agreed to allow 
no construction south of the new line for twenty-five years. This last 
coneession was repurchased later owing to the opposition of Manitoba. 
The population of Canada atthe time was only four millions but the 
first trans-continental train left Montrea] for the Pacific on June 28th, 
1886. As an engineering achievement 1t had never been equalled. It 
crossed unknown and unpopulated regions, the thousand miles of bleak 
rock and cold dark forest west of Montreal and north of Lake Superior, 
the solitudes of the vast and lonely prairiesand the snow-capped Canadian 
Rockies. It has recreated Canada and made the fortunes of multitudes. It has 
made the names of Strathcona, Mountstephen and Van Horne those of imperial 
heroes. It is largely responsible for the inflow of population to the Dominion 
by its active campaign to attract settlers of every nationality to its lands and 
consequently an increase of traffic to its line. It is a great steamboat-owning- 
corporation both in the Pacific, the Atlantic and the Great Lakes and rivers. 
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It has a Pacific Coast service and is negotiating for an Atlantic Coast service 
to tap the West Indies. It owns a chain of mammoth hotels which attract 
tourists in thousands to Canada. Its founders are multi-millionaires. It is a 
corporation of vast wealth and Canada has, not alone, not regretted its own 
wonderful generosity to the original scheme, but has actively advanced other 
similar proposals, of which policy the end is not yet. It was prophesied, how- 
ever, in 1881, and the prophecy was supported by expert opinion, the syndi- 
cate being at the same time vilified by every imaginable calumny and abuse, 
that the line, if it could ever be constructed at all, which was denied, could 
never make sufficient income to pay for its axle-grease. 


I have already mentioned that the Canadian Grand Trunk missed the first 
opportunity of getting through to the Pacific. The appointment to its Presi- 
dency of an energetic American, Charles M. Hays, which with a short interval 
has lasted since 1899, marked the arrival of a more active policy. Hays planned 
the construction of another transcontinental railway running generally some 
hundreds of miles to the north of the Canadian Pacific from New Brunswick 
via Quebec, Winnipeg} Edmondton, and over the Rocky and Cascade ranges 
to Port Rupert on the Pacific, about 400 miles north of Vancouver. From 
Winnipeg westwards the line is between the 50° and 55° N.L. where a few years 
ago it was stoutly asserted by the “experts ’ that no wheat could be grown. 
We know better now. A vast new grain-growing country has been opened 
up, a great rival to the Canadian-Pacific created in a country regarded as 
almost uninhabitable from cold and barrenness, and the indomitable character 
of the English-speaking race in the face of difficulties has been again shown by a 
mighty engineering feat and by the settlement of an uninhabited country in 
the space of a few years with hundreds of thousands of the homes of men of 
many races who are now loyal citizens of the British Empire. 


All this has been done since 1902 while this colony has sat still 
and talked of its lack of population, of the prohibitive cost of railway 
construction, of the unknown or uncertain character of the resources 
of the interior and of not being able to afford to develop its only 
asset. We have investigated nothing and attempted nothing. Needless 
to say our population has stood still, treading its patient round under 
the complex panoply of an old and wealthy community provided 
with every detail of civilised administration. The standard of govern- 
ment has been that of the four mile radius from Charing Cross. It 
is useless to hold the executive to blame in what is virtually a self-govern- 
ing colony. The Combined Court has called the tune. A eomplete equip- 
ment of unproductive even if useful institutions—Poor Law, Orphan Asylum, 
Alms Houses, Tuberculosis Hospitals, Dispensaries, Soup-kitchens. Reforma- 
tories, elaborate and expensive educational systems, has devoured our 
resources. Our criminal classes on thei arrival from Onderneeming 
Industrial School, where they have had every advantage an English 
public school can afford, are lappedin the arms of the Borstal System, 
tucked in with the goodnight chocolate on their lips and are met at 
the prison door on each fresh emergence by the Prisoners’ Aid Society 
and all the other resources of local philanthropy. Needless to say that 
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the intelligence of crimmals with those advantages shows an improvement 
every session. Their early association untrammelled by effective religious 
influence enables them to pool their viciousness. They matriculate at 
Onderneeming and graduate at Mazaruni. Not a costly fad of the most 
modern, most developed and most luxurious of civilizations has been left un- 
tried. KHven wealthy Trinidad has not kept up the pace, It has no Borstal 
system, and in other ways reveals itself as relatively obsolete—a mere Crown 
Colony. We are treating the symptoms of our diseased and not its cause. 
This colony in its struggle for life is not stripped for action. 
Displaying no hope of betterment ourselves we have inspired no confidence in 
anybody else. Laws and regulations, the enforcement of which we resent, 
have come to be regarded by our people as progress. Quid leges sine mori- 
bus? Surgeon General Godfrey works hard and does his manful part, 
but he and his staff are as a voice crying in the wilderness. Our public 
health system is on Paper, our infant mortality appalling, our population 
stationary and but for immigration declining, and the moral condition 
of the masses is what is to be expected where no serious attempt has 
been made to erect a social system in place of that which slavery destroyed. 
But this is a digression. 


The terms on which the Grand Trunk Pacific is being built are very remark- 
able and are worthy of careful study in connection with the local railway 
problem. In the first place the Dominion refused to give any land grant at all. 
The work of the Canadian-Pacific had been well done, its settlement policy had 
been liberal and progressive, but the Government could not face public opinion 
with a proposal to create another gigantic monopoly in the shape of a land- 
holding corporation. Government assistance took quite a surprising form. It 
accepted and purchased the surveys made by President Hays for the eastern 
half of the line from Moncton in New Brunswick to Winnipeg in Manitoba, 
Tt will defray the entire cost of this section, about half the whole line or 1,801 
miles. Upon completion it will lease it to the Grand Trunk Pacific for fifty 
years, with a possibility of renewal for another fifty, at an annual rent of 3 per 
eent. on the outlay. Branch lines or feeders are to be constructed by the 
company alone or with the aid of provincial subsidies or guarantees, which 
have in various cases been forthcoming in land and money. In regard to the 
western half, the Prairie section of $16 miles which offers no considerable 
obstacle has been built on a Government guarantee of mortgage bonds, both 
principal and interest, to the extent of $13,000 or £2,600 a mile for fifty years. 
For the Mountain section, 840 miles, which includes the part traversing the 
Rockies and the Cascade Range, the construction of which is certain to be 
exceedingly costly, the Government is guaranteeing the mortgage bonds to 
the extent of 75 per cent. both principal and interest, of the actual cost of con- 
struction for fifty years, the Company giving a similar guarantee for the balance 
of 25 per cent. To enable the Company to create its traffic the Government 
will pay the whole interest on the cost of the Mountain section for 
seven years and has made further provisions to assist the enterprise. 
In short for the Mountain section it hasa full guarantee for seven years 
and a ths guarantee for the balance of fifty years. The Grand Trunk 
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will be completed within the present year. The force of optimism, 
courage and the spirit of loyal co-operation and mutual confidence 
between the people of Canada, its Government and the promoters could 
no further go. No spirit of mean suspicion, no jealousy of President Haysas a 
foreigner, no terror lest by any chance the promoting Company should make or 
desire a profit from its work in conferring upon Canada a great national boon 
has so far marred the negotiations. If the Canadian-Pacific has earned the 
title of “ Providence, Limited,” President Hays has equally well deserved 
his ‘name of “ The Cecil Rhodes of Canada.” * 


Canadian railway enterprise does not say its final word with the Canadian 
Pacific and the Grand Trunk. The Canadian Northern, under the brilliant 
control of Sir William Mackenzie, is rapidly linking up its system with the 
intention of completing yet a third transcontinental line, opening out vast 
tracts of new territory and emerging on the Pacific at Vancouver in the 
near future. It even stretches southward and controls a large mileage in the 
States. It may be noted that each of the great trio of Canadian lines is 
larger by far than a line from Georgetown to Buenos Aires. 


In our ten years of prattle the Trans-Siberian line has also been com- 
pleted and thrown out great extensions, and Rhodes’ mighty project, once the 
dream ofa man regarded as a half-crazy visionary, the Cape to Cairo Railway, 
is rapidly nearing completion in spite of unparalleled difficulties of climate and 
labour supply, for the teeming population of Africa exists, so far as it exists 
at all, only in Nigeria and the West Coast, the balance being mostly a very 
thinly populated country. As for the South American trunk schemes, we will 
leave those for the President’s address to deal with, merely remarking that 
what Mr. Luke Hill seems to have regarded as remote, the establishment of 
ordered government throughout South America, has apparently been realised. 


Lest anvone should think that the difficulties confronting those engaged 
in the work of surveying and constructing the Grand Trunk Pacific were any 
less than those of which we have experience in the exploration of our own 
colony I venture to quote from Mr. Talbot’s valuable Making of u Great 
Canadian Railway (1912), the local interest of the passages justifying the 
length of the extract :— 


“ Tn order to obtain a faint idea of the prospect that confronted those entrust- 
ed with the reconnaisance, conceive a vast country rolling away in humps, 
towering ridges, and wide-yawning valleys as far asthe eye can see, and with 
the knowledge that the horizon can be moved onwards for hundreds of miles, 
without bringing about any welcome break in the outlook. On every hand 
is the interminable forest, a verdant sea, except where here and there jagged 
splashes of black and brown betoken that the fire fiend has been busily at work. 


* Since writing the foregoing we learn with a shock that Mr. Hays was one of those who 
perished in the foundering of the Tztantc. He was taken alive into one of the boats after 
the great liner went down but died from the effects of prolonged immersion in the icy water. 
The body was again consigned to the sea but seems to have been since recovered and 
dentified. ‘‘So passed the strong heroic soul away ” of one who like hundreds of thousands 
in the last ten years had become more Canadian than the Canadians. 
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The trees swinging wave-like before the breeze conceal dangers untold beneath 
their heavy blanket-like branches, the existence of which are beyond contem- 
plation until one is brought to close grips with them. Here it is a swamp 
whose vicious treacherous mass stretches for mile after mile to all points of the 
compass, until it attains an area sufficiently large to absorb an English county. 
There it is a litter of jagged rock as if Nature had been at play with the moun- 
tains, and after pulverising their solid masses had tossed the debris promis- 
cuously on every hand. Covered with slippery, decaying vegetation their 
surfaces are as dangerous as orange peel on an asphalt pavement, and a slight 
slip may result easily in 2n ugly contusion or a badly broken limb. Could one 
survey the scene of solemu grandeur presented by the vegetation from a coign 
of vantage, nothing could be seen but a maze of fallen tree trunks, levelled 
by wind, water, and fire, piled up beneath the trees to a height of ten, fifteen, 
and twenty feet in an inextricable mass, and over which one has to make one’s 
way with infinite labour, menaced with danger to hfe and limb. The forest is 
trackless, save for narrow pathways, some of which are scarcely distinguishable, 
and all merely inches in width, wandering in apparent aimlessness, through 
the gloom to one knows not whither. Maybe they come to a dead stop on the 
brink of a gulch, at the bottom of which a broad river is tearing along fiend- 
ishly. The opposite bank is one’s objective, and there is no bridge to afford 
communication. In order to cross one must be dependent upon individual 
resource in contriving a flimsy vehicle, and even when afloat one must possess 
considerable presence of mind and skill in battling with the fierce current, 
sunken jagged rocks, snages, timber jams, sandbars, roaring rapids and whirl- 
pools. One carries his life in his hands the whole time, certain in the knowledge 
that at anv moment he may be called upon to battle for his life when his bark 
comes to grief and disappears far beneath his feet. One cannot wander far 
from the trail beaten down by the moccasined feet of the Indian without 
having to fight his way foot by foot with the axe, for the bush stands up 
impregnable, and bristling with snags. Advance must be made warily to 
avoid sudden immersion in a swamp, while if astride a pack-horse he must be 
ever on the alert to spring clear the moment one’s mount gets into difficultier. 
In summer the ground is well-nigh impassable, for it 1s as soft and treacherous 
as quicksand. Advance is reckoned in yards per hour. In winter, when the ooze 
has become hardened by the grip of frost, and snow has covered the whole 
with a thick pall, progress is easier and more rapid. But winter brings fresh 
dangers peculiarly its own. There is the blinding blizzard, the relentless 
drift, the slush which superficislly appears sufficiently strong to withstand one’s 
weight, but collapses beneath one’s foot and leaves one floundering waist-high 
in a freezing slough. Then there is the cold—the pitiless low temperature 
which penetrates the thickest clothing, for when the thermometer is hovering 
about 35 degrees or more below zero, supreme ingenuity 1s required to keep the 
blood circulating through one’s veins, and to avoid that terrible enemy, frost- 
bite.” 


Such difficulties as are described by the writer pale before those en- 
countered by the Australians in the construction of the first transcontinental 
railway of the island continent. When completed it will be four thousand miles 
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‘in length running east and west from New South Wales and Victoria to 
Western Australia and shortening the journey from Perth to Melbourne from 
five days to two. A link of 1,063 miles known as the Desert Link, is now in 
course of construction from Kalgoorlie, the mining capital of the West, to Port 
Augusta on Spencer Guli in South Austraha. It will cost four millions sterling 
and traverse the thousand miles of blazing waterless salt desert north of the 
Australian Bight, a land over the greater part of which “no man comes nor 
hath come since the malaing of the world.” Where gold has cast its lure the 
terrible sands have been faced, as such dangers will always be faced for the 
same ohject, but the only beast of burden is the camel. The stern determina- 
tion ofthe Australian patriots to allow ne reports of barren desolation to hinder 
the closer union of the provinces is likely to meet with its reward. At first it 
louked as if every drop of water consumed over the entire stretch would have to 
be laboriously conveyed to depots at intervals, but at fifteen hundred feet 
they have found by artesian boring great reservoirs of water free frum the 
desert. salt. The Australian premiex treats with scorn the prophecies of the 
pessimists. He reminds them that there was a time when the so-called ex- 
perts declared that the famous Darling Downs would not raise a single cabbage. 
The railway will be finished in 1913-14 and apari from its advantages as a 
through route, the leaders of Australian opinion are convinced that it will make 
the wilderness to blossom like the rose. They are moreover determined to 
link North and South by still another transcuntinental railway from Adelaide 
to Palmerston across the creat Australian desert. 


If we of this colony flinch from our duty to the British Empire and to our 
race and decide to take no risks wpon our little shrunken selves in the develop- 
ment of the inheritance won for us by better men, then, in God’s name lect us 
draw our frontier-line along the sand-reefs which mark the verge of sugar 
cultivation five miles from tide-mark, and surrender the hinterland to Brazil. 
That youthful and hopeful Federation will know what to do with it. 


THE RAILWAY DISCUSSION 1902. 
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THE POSSIBILITIES OF RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT IN BRITISH 
GUIANA. 


— — 


By L. M. HILL, M. Inst. C. E., President, R.A. & CS. 


At the outset of my paper on the Possibilities of Railway Development in 
british Guiana, I may be excused for expressing regret at the unfortunate 
circumstances that have given us three different gauges on the three short 
railways that the colony boasts of at the present time: the standard gauge 
of 4ft. 8tins. on the East Coast line, 3ft. 6ins. on the West Coast, and the metre 
gauge of 3ft. 34 ins. on the Demerara-Essequebo Railway. Indeed I believe 
our colony holds the unique position of possessing a Railway company working 
two different gauges, with the many attendant drawbacks and inconveniences 
in the way of interchange of rolling stock and other appliances. I have heard 
it said—untruly and wickedly no doubt—that the gauge of the West Coast 
line was adopted simply to suit some second-hand condemned locomotives and 
rolling stock from Barbados! It is true the Great Western Railway Coy. of 
Kngland at one time ran two gauges, but that was only during the period that 
the Company was converting its system from the broad to the standard gauge, 
which is now in universal use throughout Great Britain, as well as the United 
States of America and many other foreign countries. 


The Demerara Railway Company was established in 1846, the East Coast 
line opened as far as Plaisance in 1848, and extended to Belfield and Mahaica 
in 1854 and 1864. Here all railway enterprise in the colony seems to have 
stopped until the last decade, when the East Coast railway was extended to 
Rosignol on the left bank of the Berbice River, a new railway constructed 
onthe West Coast from Vreed-en-Hoop to Greenwich Park, and a narrow-gauge 
light railway from Wismar to Rockstone, forming a sort of portage between 
the Demerara and Essequebo Rivers, constructed—largely through the energy 
and perseverance of Mr. Fred. White, General Manager of Sprostons, Limited, 
—as a ready means of getting over the difficulty of dangerous falls and rapids 
in the Essequebo River on the passage between Bartica and the Potaro gold 
fields. In this way it certainly has served, and is still serving, a useful end, 
although at the expense of well nigh ruining the town of Bartica, which was 
designed by it natural geographical position, to be the “jumping off 
ground,” so to speak, for the Essequebo, Mazaruni and Cuyuni districts. 
The Demerara-Essequebo Railway must, however, rest content with its more 
or less evanescent life of usefulness as an aid in getting to the Potaro district, 
pending the construction of the great Central Trunk Line from Bartica 5 as it 
seems to me like the bolstering up of a bad case to attempt to make it a sort 
of cross-country route to the Mazaruni diamond fields through the Potaro 
and Couriebrong rivers with a portage of some miles to the head waters of the 
Semang, and down that stream into the Mazaruni, as has been seriously pro- 
posed, To say nothing of the ever decreasing size of craft capable of navigating 
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‘to the upper waters of the Couriebrong—possibly reaching at the end the 
dimensions of an oil-motor driven Indian wood-skin !—the route would in- 
volve no fewer than thirteen changes or handling of goods between the Dem- 
erara River and the Mazaruni, made up as follows :— 


2 at Wismar, 2 at Rockstone, 2 at Tumatumari falls (low side), 2 at 
Tumatumari (top side) 2 at Couriebrong head, 2 at Semang head, and 
1 at Semang mouth : 


with possibly others to surmount the difficulties of shallows and falls in the 
Couriebrong and Semang, which we know little of at present. As is well- 
known and freely admitted, every “handling ” adds materially to the total 
cost of transport of goods in the Bush, as well as elsewhere. 


Coming back now to the possibilities of further railway development in the 
colony, I shall deal first with our coast lands. The East and West Coast rail- 
ways already supply the wants of our sugar estates on those coasts, the 
extension to Berbice taps the cattle ranches and farms of Mahaica, Mahaicony 
and Berbice, West Coast ; and all that remains to complete the coast connec- 
tion eastward is the Corentyne Railway between New Amsterdam and Skeldon, 
the route for which has been completely surveyed the construction awaiting a 
comprehensive water supply scheme for the fuller development of the rice 
industry, for the cultivation of which the Corentyne Coast seems to be pecu- 
liarly well adapted. A railway from Suddie to Devonshire Castle, for what I 
might call the re-development of the Essequebo or Aroabisce Coast, and the 
re-establishment of its many abandoned sugar estates, is a possibility of the 
future, when the abolishment of sugar bounties may lead to the rehabilitation 
of our Sugar Industry. At the present time, however, the hopes of the colony, 
are largely centred in the successful development of its mineral resources, its 
gold and diamond industries, so our thoughts naturally direct themselves 
towards the vast area of our hinterland, with its possibilities of hidden wealth, 
and of which so little is known beyond the mere fringes of our principal 
waterways, and even to that extent only within the last dozen years. A 
large influx of capital and population, with the necessary amount of ener- 
getic push, is what is required for the further development of this terra incognita, 
and the opening up of its hidden store-houses situated in the several districts 
of the vast interior. 


Having so far accepted Bartica as the main entrepot for the Hssequebo, 
Mazaruni and Cuyuni districts, let us see how best to reach it from Georgetown, 
which, I assume, will continue to be the chief port and capital city ofthe colony. 
First, we have the existing Sproston direct steamer route, of about six hours 
along the West Coast and up the Essequebo River, which, I venture to 
think, will be found the most convenient and cheapest mode of transport. 
As an alternative, however, we have a possible 40 miles extension of the 
West Coast Railway around Parika and up the right bank of the Essequebo 
to a point opposite Bartica, whence passengers and goods would be transported 
across the Essequebo by steam ferry, or a wire rope way elevated high above 
the river. These wire rope ways are now largely used in many countries for 
short distances ranging up to say three miles, and are capable of spanning con- | 
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siderable distances, such as required for crossing the Essequebo by a single span. 
The chief objection to this scheme of reaching Bartica, however, lies im the 
additional handling involved : there being five loadings and dischargings, as 
compared with one by the steamer route, all of which, as I have already 
pointed out, add considerably to the cost of transport. 


Leaving Bartica, the route of the proposed central trunk line would take a 
ascending curve round by the back of Bartica Point towards the high land 
at the back of Kalacoon and thence along the ridge of the watershed between 
the Essequebo and Mazaruni Rivers ; crossing the Potaro River just below the 
mouth of the Couriebrong close to Potaro Landing, thence in a southerly 
direction crossing the Siparuni below the mouth of the Takoutu, on across the 
Purro-birro and the Rupununi Rivers and their tributary streams, tapping 
the great Rupununi savannahs, along the watershed of the Rewa River, 
crossing the Quitaro and Cassikitu Rivers to the upper reaches of the Esse- 
quebo, close to the Brazilian boundary, a total distance of about 420 miles. 
This would form the great Central Trunk Line, with branches right and left 
as found necessary in the future development of the district. Already a cart 
road has been formed along the proposed route, a distance of some 30 miles 
from Bartica, and so far as can be ascertained no serious engineering diffi- 
culties are likely to present themselves along the entire route. 


The first of the branch lines to be constructed would doubtless be one to the 
Mazaruni diamond fields, branching from the main trunk line 30 or 40 miles 
north of the Potaro, bending round towards the Mazaruni, crossing the Semang 
and Karamang Rivers, skirting the Merume mountains and touching the Maza- 
runi River close to the mouth of the Merume River, clear above the numerous 
and dangerous falls in the Mazaruni, the length of this branch line being about 
90 miles. 


Another main trunk line, about 140 miles in length, might start from Cartabo 
Point, about 8 miles from Bartica, traversing the watershed between the 
Cuyuni River on the right and the Mazaruni, Puruni and Cartoonie Rivers 
on the left, tapping rich mineral country on either side, and reaching on to the 
Venezuelan boundary close by the mouth of the Acarabisi River, through 
which connection might be made with the Barama and Barima districts : 
though probably the present steamer route to the North West district wa 
Morawhanna will be found the more convenient mode of approach to, at 
least the lower reaches of, the Barima and Barama Rivers. The North 
West district is so well watered by these two rivers and their tributaries 
that there would appear to be no necessity there for any main trunk line, short 
local railways as portages and accommodation lines to special mining centres, 
being probably all that would be required for many years to come. 


We now come to consider the class of railway to adopt, and I unhesitatingly 
recommend one of standard gauge, 4ft. 84 ins., for at least the main trunk line. 
Suitable timber can be had on the spot, so to speak, for sleepers, and bridges 
crossing the smaller streams, imported steel or iron structures being preferable 
for the larger rivers. Inthe absence of roads of any sort at present in the 
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- interlor, I would suggest that the stations or stopping places be arranged close 
to passing rivers, which would naturally lend themselves as highways of 
approach for passengers and goods to and from the railway line. For — 
the shorter and more or less isolated lines used as portages and local accom- 
modation tracks, I would suggest the adoption of the Lartigue or Mono-rail 
system, which has much to recommend it in the way of lightness and port- — 
tability. 


As to the motive power to be supplied to our proposed railways of the interior, 
I think the advantages of electricity are self-evident, with means of generating 
it by water power so ready to hand in the several districts, as compared 
with the long distance from a cheap coal supply. Not alone does the great 
Kaieteur Fall on the Potaro River offer itself as a vast source of supply in 
this direction, also the smaller falls and rapids in the other rivers crossed en 
route, all of which could be made available as sources of generating power. 


In the absence of a detailed survey of the interior of the country, it is impos- 
sible to attempt anything approaching an accurate estimate of the probable 
cost of the railways projected ; but as a more or less speculative approximation, 
I may venture to name a million and a half sterling for the Essequebo and 
Mazaruni trunk lines, and another half million for the Cuyuni: an expenditure 
which I feel sure is entirely beyond the capacity of the colony to undertake 
on its own account: the only possible way of accomplishing the opening up 
of the interior is by means of liberal concessions in land and mining rights, 
offered to outside capitalists. In submitting this paper, my object has been 
to ventilate the subject and thereby arouse some interest and discussion on 
the possibilities of our colony’s future. 


The President’s paper was declared open to discussion on April 18th, 1902. 


The President stated at the outset that he had been placed in possession 
of a paper issued in March, 1901, by the Colonial Office, with regard to the 
application for concessions in this colony. This document, of which he was 
unaware at the time of preparing his paper, was accompanied by a map showing 
a proposed central railway, starting from Bartica and running to the South as 
far as Takutu, thence branching off to the South-west touching a point close 
to Fort Joaquim,—a shorter way of reaching the Brazilian border, but not 
touching the savannah country as proposed in his (the President’s paper). 
His attention had also been called to a monorail system, with a single rail close 
to the ground. This railway which had been termed the “wheelbarrow ” 
railway, could be propelled by manual or horsepower at the side. 


Mr. J. W. Dorman. 


Mr. J. W. Dorman, General Manager of the Demerara Railway Company, 
who was present, opened the discussion. He said :— 


I have read Mr. Hill’s paper on the possibilities cf Railway Development 
in British Guiana with much interest and would like to make a few remarks on 
it. For the convenience of those who have read Mr. Hill’s statement I will go 
— hrough the several heads in the order he has put them,and therefore commence 
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with the question of gauge. On the Berbice Extension of the parent line there 
could, of course, have been no question of the gauge to be adopted, and I will 
not therefore discuss it further. In the case of the West Coast Railway, how- 
ever, the gauge received very careful consideration, and as the probabilities of 
any connection being made between the Hast and West Coast Railways are 
extremely remote, and interchange of rolling stock practically impossible, I 
did not allow the fact of the Hast Coast being 4 feet 84 inches to influence me 
beyond the storing of “ spares,’’ such as axles and other parts which are affected 
by the gauge. As regards the Hssequebo Railway, 1 have always looked on 
it as being merely of a temporary nature, and though extremely useful at 
present, hardly worth considering in connection with a trunk line. When 
running through hilly country there is a very large saving in both construction 
and working by using a 3 feet 6 inches instead of a 4 ft. 84 inches gauge— 
particularly in rock cuttings, and in admitting of much sharper curves, which 
can be easily run round on a 3 feet 6 inches gauge, when a 4 feet 8} inches 
gauge would be almost impractical. Next, the rolling stock for the narrow 
gauge (3 feet 6 inches) 1s, roughly, 20 per cent. cheaper than that for the broad 
gauge (4 feet 84 inches). 


The next point an engineer would consider is, where would this line be likely 
to end, ultimately, and I have no hesitation in saying that sucha line would 
ultimately end by joming the Argentine railways. The latter are of various 
gauges ; but, as far as I could ascertain, the 3 feet 6 inches gauge preponderated; 
this being added to the fact that it is a more favourite gauge than the 3.0 metre 
or 5.0, all of which, I understand, are in use in the Argentine and Chilian sys- 
tems, | had no hesitation in recommending the 3 feet 6 inches gauge, and its 
advantage may shortly be summed up thus,—economy in construction of 
railway ; economy in rolling stock ; engines being lighter, there is less wear and 
tear on ra‘ls; and the wagens tare is also much less in proport'on to paying 
load, all of which mean economy in working and less difficulty in purchasing 
stock ready built on emergency. The custom on Indian and Belgian railways 
is to have the main line of the broad gauge, with branch lines of metre or other 
narrower gauge, thus making a break of gauge at nearly every point of com- 
munication between the branch and main lines. A fuller description of this 
is given in volume 147 of the Proceedings of the Institute of Civil Engineers, 
pages 389-391, so that it will be at once seen that the Demerara Railway is by 
no means singular in working two lines of a different gauge. Another case 
occurs at Woodstock, where a narrow gauge line is run from the Great Western 
Railway to Blenhein Park ; and there are numerous similar instances. There 
is Just as much truth in the statement that the West Coast Railway was made 
3 feet 6 inches gauge to suit Barbados engines, as there is in the story of Lartigue 
or Monorail Railway (which would be more properly named the triple rail), 
which runs,—that where a cow is being sent in a truck at one side of the rail 
another cow has to be borrowed to act as a counterpoise for the journey and 
then walked back to her home. I fear Mr. Hill is not quite up in his railway 
history when he states that the standard gauge is now in universal use through- 
out Great Britain, as all the following, at least, are narrow gauge. The Fes- 
tiniog Railway, Corris Railway, Schull and Skibbereen Railway, Cork and 
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Blarney Railway, Cork and Muskerry Railway, Donoughmore Extension 
Railway, Bessbrook and Newry Railway, Blessington Railway, Castledere 
Railway, Cavan and Leitrim Railway, Clogher Valley Railway, Portrush Rail- 
way, South Clare Railway, West Clare Railway, Tralee and Dingle Railway, 
etc. ; while nearly if not all the Isle of Man Railways are narrow gauge. 


5 


Now as to Bartica, which Mr. Hill states is the “ natural jumping off line 
for a trunk railway, I cannot agree with him. Take it that the trunk line 
starts from Bartica and is completed to its ultimate destination—what is 
the result ? The bulk of the colony’s traffic, including the South American 
mail and passenger traffic would be brought to Bartica, mail steamers and 
cargo boats run there and the result would be—first : great expense should 
be gone to in buoying and lighting the Essequebo river, stores, wharves, etc., 
should be built there at enormous expense, as the land immediately behind the 
shore is high and should be levelled ; then, assuming all this to be done, Bartica 
would become the New York and Georgetown, the Washington of British 
Guiana. Take it, however, in its present state. You leave Georgetown at 
8.30 a.m. and reach Bartica the same evening, too late (especially on an ebb 
tide) to go further by daylight that evening. As a railway engineer with a 
personal knowledge of a good deal of the district to be traversed, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the proper and natural extension of railways in this 
colony is to continue the West Coast railway up the east side of the Essequebo 
River (with a station and steam ferry to Bartica, which would then be reached 
in two hours from Georgetown) to the falls, where it would cross to the west 
side and run up past Omaito near Potaro Landing. From this there should 
be a branch about sixty miles long to the Semang river, and thence about one 
hundred miles further to the boundary, where it would terminate at the Massa- 
runi River, after running through the centre of the diamond fields. The 
main line would follow generally the valley of the Potaro to the 5th degree, 
and thence nearly due south in the valley of the rivers Tisaling, Mahoo and 
Takutu to San Joaquim. I believe the construction of this railway would be 
the making of this colony. 


I estimate that the Essequebois about two miles wide at Bartica. Messrs. 
Bullivart, the great authority on wire rope traction, apparently consider 200 
to 500 yards the best spans for such, and do not recommend it for passenger 
traffic ; in fact, I do not myself know of any aerial passenger line being in exis- 
tence anywhere. I believe the limit of span is 1,600 yards at present, so the 
Essequebo could hardly be crossed in one span at Bartica. 


I quite agree with Mr. Hill that the first of the branch lines should be run 
to the diamond fields, while the main line should be run south to San Joaquim; 
both of which should touch as far as possible the larger tributaries of the ad- 
joining rivers, when, I have no doubt, prospectors and workers would find it 
best to take their bateaux and provisions by rail to the nearest landing place 
above, and then run down the river to their destination. The first thing to be 
considered with a new railway is: Will it pay ? if so, when ? andif not, why 
should it be made ? Now, in the case before us, I think you may take it that 
the trafic of the main line of 350 miles, which would cost about £1,500 tor 
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construction and equipment similar to the existing West Coast Railway, may be 
estimated as follows :—200 passengers per day carried on an average 160 miles, 
say $5, $1,000 ; 100 tons of goods 160 miles say $138, $1,800 ; mails $100— 
$2,400 ; or £3,000 per week, being £156,000 per year, and when it is considered 
that practically all the traffic of the interior as well as that to the upper portion 
of the Amazon should pass over this railway, I think the estimate is moderate, 
and that a large traffic would very soon be developed in cattle, balata and 
sundry goods, to say nothing of the number of lives, gold and stores now so 
frequently lost on the rivers, which would be saved. 


Railway construction, however, in such a country as this cannot be under- 
taken without liberal Government assistance, and land or cash guarantee ; as 
no matter how great the prospect of a fair return on the capitai expended 1s, 
the British pubic say, when asked to invest, “we know nothing about this 
railway’s possibilities. If it is as good as it is represented to be, why not get 
a guarantee from the colony, and then we will subscribe.’ While another 
danger to be guarded against is, trifling with a subsidy once given, as the merest 
suspicion by the Stock Exchange or public that such had been or would be 
possible would be quite sufficient in itseif to absolutely condemn any future 
issue of stock under a guarantee by such a Government ; and there is no more 
senstive pulse in the world than the Stock Exchange. There can be no question 
that the motive power for any inland railway in this colony should be electric, 
as power can be obtained to any extent from the falls on the various rivers 
which the propused lines would cross at frequent intervals. 


THE Rev. A. CAMPBELL considered that in connection with a railway, such as 
that proposed, a reasonable risk should be taken, if there was a reasonable hope 
of success, and that railway development in the colony should be encouraged. 
The matter should be regarded not only from the standpoint of intercolonial 
trade, but of trade with other countries. The coast line bordering the Atlantic 
was the nearest landing point for Europeans, and if the proposed railway was 
constructed the colony might become the emporium of commerce for South 
American countries who would bring their produce to our boundary along 
their magnificent rivers. 


Mr. HarcRreavEs remarked that for years past there had been a gigantic 
scheme before the United States Government to run a railway down the centre 
of South America. If, however, that railway ran on the west side of the Andes 
there would be insuperable difficulties in the way of making a communication 
with that railway by means of a railway from the Coast. 


THE PRESIDENT replied that it would hardly be possible to put the scheme 
referred to into practice, until the whole of the Spanish Republics ceased having 
revolutions. Continuing, Mr. Hill expressed his pleasure that his paper had 
evoked discussion, and that it should have brought back “‘a lost sheep to the 
fold ” in the person of Mr. Dorman whom he welcomed back to the Society. 
With regard to the narrow gauge spoken of by Mr. Dorman, that gauge was to 
be found for the most part in Ireland, and he would be sorry to take Iveland 
as an example in respect of railway administration. The narrow gauge had been 
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promoted by the baronial guarantees in the different counties on the Congested 
Districts Board as the chief means of getting the existing standard gauge 
railways to take them up and leave them as feeders to their own railways. 


Mr. G. V. bE LA BASTIDE. 


The annexed paper by Mr, G. V. de la Bastide on Railway Development 
in British Guiana was read by the President. on December 18th, 1902. 


Following Mr. Dorman’s example, I will deal firstly with the gauge question . 
This question is one which has given rise to a great deal of discussion. It is, 
however, pretty generally conceded by British engineers that a break of gauge 
is inadvisable where it can possibly be avoided, and no engineer would hesitate 
to lay a standard-gauge line, if he were given a free hand as to finances. Yet 
it has been proved conclusively, onthe Continent and in India, that light rail- 
ways with a break of gauge can be made successfully both froma technical and 
traffic point of view. 


Experience has taught that in sparsely populated and purely agricultural 
districts, or where it 1s desirable to open up a line of country by connecting it 
with a seaport where the traffic receipts will not warrant a standard-gauge 
line, it 1s better to lay a light narrow-gauge railway, with its consequent in- 
conveniences, than postpone perhaps indefinitely if not entirely the develop- 
ment of a country or an industry until such time as the receipts per mile would 
justify a standard-gauge line. The American method of construction in 
uninhabited districts, or where the traffic is light, which has been adopted in 
India, the Cape, and elsewhere, is correct in principle, and is the one which 
should be followed in British Guiana. Briefly, it is to lay down the line as 
cheaply as possible with sharp curves and steep gradients so as to obtain a 
railway earning on the smallest capital, and as the traffic increases to improve 
first the road-bed and then the alignment. An engineer who departs from this 
principle should be able to give his reasons for such departure in pounds, 
shillings and pence. The Guatemala Central Railway is a good example of 
the American plan of construction and working. It runs from the Port of San 
José, is 75 miles long and crosses a summit of 5,000 ft. before arriving at the 
terminus in the town of Guatemala. It was first constructed with steep 
gradients and sharp curves, which enabled it to earn a profit from the 
beginning and from the earnings they have been able gradually to reduce 
the gradients, curves, and in some places, to alter the alignment entirely for 
several miles. Since then a branch line of 25 miles has actually been added, 
which was paid for entirely out of revenue. The Beira Railway, 212 miles, 
in Kast Africa, is also a good example. It was originally laid on the 2 ft. 
gauge, which was afterwards widened to the African standard gauge 3 ft. 
6 in., the traffic having increased sufficiently to justify the improvement. 
The Darjeeling Railway in India, was built on the same lines. The chief 
objections to break of gauge are briefly, the necessity for: 1st, transhipment, 
and 2nd, duplication of rolling stock. Now, with the West Coast Railway 
and the Demerara-Essequebo Railway neither of these objections are to be 
considered, and as the traffic did not justify the construction of the standard- 
gauge lines it would have been the height of folly to have done so. 
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In a country like British Guiana where railway construction has only just 
begun, it would be better, no doubt, to standardize the gauge of its light lines. 
The gauge which the majority of English railway engineers most strongly 
recommend for light lines is the 2 ft. 6in. gauge, and might be made the 
_ standard for light railways in British Guiana. 


Mr. Caithrop in his paper read before the Society of Arts (Journal 1897, Vol., 
XLYV., page 245) said :—“‘Thereis no doubt that as compared with all others 
it is the gauge possessing the greatest carrying capacity per cent. of cost of track. 
It has sufficient stability to carry goods of great weight and bulk, while the 
flexibility of its alignment is such that it can accommodate itself to country 
of mountainous and most difficult character at a fraction ofthe cost of a standard 
vauge line, negotiating similar difficulties.’ A railway is a commercial under- 
taking pure and simple, and the principle to be followed, both inits design 
and working, should be the same as would be adopted in any mercantile con- 
cern. No merchant, forinstance, would dream of building or chartering a vessel 
capable of carrying 1,000 tons if his cargo was not likely to exceed for a given 
time 500 tons. A sugar planter would not erect machinery to manufacture 

~5,000 tons of sugar if his crop could not produce more than 2,500 tons. 
In Great Britain, up to the year 1897, narrow-gauge lines were to be found only 
in Wales and Ireland ; if we except those in the colliery districts in the north 
of England. Thereisno doubt, however, that the construction of ght railways 
in England was retarded chiefly on account of the restrictions of the Board of 
Trade, by which high rates of speed were rendered necessary upon standard- 
gauge lines. The evidence given before the Commissioners appointed by 
Parliament, of which Mr. Bryce, M.P., was chairman, conclusively proved this. 
To be a success, light railways must be rid of all the traditions of the main 
lines, which are too extravagant for them. These restrictions were entirely 
removed by the passing of the Light Railways Act of 1897. The evidence given 
before the same commission, and the proceedings of the International Railway 
Congress of 1895, showed also that a great deal of the agricultural depression 
in England was due to the want of light railways to connect the agricultural 
districts to the main line. The Light Railways Bill of 1897 is a very liberal 
Act which has been very liberally interpreted by the “Light Railways ”’ 
Commissioners, and a large number of schemes have been submitted and 
approved of. Since the passing of the Act, several light lines have been 
constructed, and I believe the first opened for traffic was the Lynton and 
Barnstaple, 194 miles. It is laid with 40 lbs. rails in the 2 ft. 6 in. gauge. The 
majority of Irish railways and the Festiniog in Wales, although narrow-gauge 
lines cannot strictly be considered light lines, and the fact of the former not 
proving a financial success is not due to their being narrow-gauge lines but to 

_ the fact they were constructed on too pretentious a scale and, as was suggested 
by Mr. Balfour during the discussion in Parliament on Mr. Bryce’s Bull, to the 
iecidence of fixed and management charges, or they were worked indepen- 
dently on the old traditions instead of being grouped under one administra- 
tion as obtained on the Continent. 


Public opinion has been educated by such men as Mr. Calthorp, Mr. Ack- 
worth, and Mx. Mackay to the fact that narrow-gauge railways are not the toys 
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which they were once supposed to be. Mr. Calthorp in his paper on the Parsi 
Railway has proved that a narrow-gauge railway laid down say at one-fourth 
the cost of the standard, is sixteen times more efficient than a standard-gauge 
line costing the same. 


Mr. Hull has made a great deal—not to say too much—of the question 
of transhipment or “handling ” as he terms it. There is no doubt that trans- 
shipment is a draw-back ; but transhipment must take place, and is taking 
place daily the world over, and even on British main lines without much notice 
being taken of the same. Is it not a fact that farm produce, fruit, etc., from 
Britanny and Normandy which have to go through between five and six 
distinct transhipments, is put on the London market in better condition and at 
a much cheaper rate than the farm produce of the Home counties? Clearly, 
it is not transhipment which prevents the English farmer from competing with 
his foreign competitors. Mr. Leslie Robinson, who accompanied the Com- 
mission appointed by the Cape Government to report on the Continental light 
railways, gives the cost of transhipment from canals and narrow-gauge lines 
at ld. to 14d. per ton. In British Guiana, transhipment from a steamer or 
launch lying alongside a wharf where cranes and other appliances are erected, 
would not cost more than 2d. perton. I found the cost at Wismar where goods 
had to be transferred from steamer to railway cars without any appliances, 
at 3d. or 34d. a ton. At Rockstone, where there was no wharf, the cost was 
about 5d. a ton. There is one point in connection with transhipment which 
must not be lost sight of, and, that is, the very fact of the receipts per mile 
being too small to warrant an expenditure ina standard or even a narrow- 
gauge line shows that the traffic would be small and, therefore, the incon- 
venience (if any) of transhipment would not be worth much consideration. 


The question of opening up the hinterland by a main line connecting the 
Brazilian frontier to the coast, is, in my opinion, so very remote, that I will not 
follow the author of the paper, nor Mr. Dorman, as to the route which a railway 
to the interior would take beyond merely stating that so far as one 
can qudge at the present time of future development. Mr. Dorman’s scheme is the 
proper one both from an engineering and financial point of view. It is quite 
certain that outside capitalists will not be tempted by land concessions and 
mining rights only, however liberal they may be, and that nothing but a cash 
guarantee, which the colony is unable to afford, will secure the millions necessary 
for such a gigantic scheme. The realisation of this scheme will depend to a 
great extent on the wealth of the diamond and gold-fields. Doubtless the re- 
sults obtained so far are very encouraging, and although the colony may not 
afford an extravagant expenditure, there is no reason why the Government 
should not, with the money at its disposal, make the means of transport to the 
fields easier than they are at present, and thus facilitate the development of 
these industries on which so much depends. To argue that because the colony 
is unable to spend millions on a main-line to the frontier, particular districts 
which might be developed with profit must wait for an indefinite period, 1s no 
argument at all. Itis evident that money spent, whether on roads or railways, 
in connection with the diamond fields should be spent with a view of future 
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development, and in undertaking the survey of the line of country between 
Tumatumari and the mouth of the Semang, the Government is doing the proper 
thing, as it is the only way of determining whether the first branch line suggested 
by Mr. Hill is practicable or not, and also the cost at which a railway could be 
constructed. With this knowiedge at its disposal the Government will be able 
to decide whether a light railway is possible, and, if not, surely a road would be 
the next best thing as it would serve asa forerunner to the branch line if 
carefully traced and constructed. A road from Bartica, running far enough to 
tap the clear waters of the Mazaruni, could never be (except perhaps for the 
first few miles) of any permanent value even if that town were made the 
“jumping off ” ground to the interior and Mr. Hill’s line adopted. It is palpa- 
ble, therefore, that those who advocate the Bartica-Mazaruni road are actually 
urging the Government to adopt the very system which they so strongly 
condemn. 


The surveys should, in my opinion, be continued, firstly from Tumatumari 
southwards to the Potaro Landing, and then northwards to Omai following 
the course which the great trunk line would take. Then, as the finances of the 
colony permitted, these lines could be constructed. Surveys of this kind, 
however, should be carried on with judgment, and in a systematic manner, 
otherwise a fruitless expenditure may result. It is a well-known maxim in 
engineering that £100 spent on good surveys may save from £1,000 to £10,000 
in the construction of either roads or railways, which should be borne in mind. 
I was surprised in reading Mr. Hill’s paper that while at the outset he deplored 
the fact of a break gauge in the colony, he should recommend at the end of his 
paper the adoption of the “ Lartigue ” system, which entails not only a break 
of gauge, but what is still worse, an entirely new type of railway. A double- 
rail line, however, narrow the gauge, can always be adapted, as circumstances 
require, to be standard-gauge, and although laid with light rails could carry 
the rolling stock of a main line, if light locomotives are used on the branch line. 


We have a type of locomotives now on the Bridgetown and St. Andrew’s 
railway in Barbados capable of hauling 200 tons on a gradient of 1 in 60, which 
is not too heavy for even 30 lb. rails. These are 8 wheels coupled, built by 
Messrs. Baldwin & Co., Philadelphia. 


The “ Lartigue ” system does not afford the advantages which a light double 
rail line does, as it cannot be converted to the standard-gauge were it necessary 
to do so, and would cost a great deal more than a light line of equal capacity. 
Its estimated cost is put down by the owners of the system at £3,000 a mile 
under ordinary circumstances, and it is a remarkable fact that although it 
was introduced 25 years ago the Listowell and Ballybunnion is the only line that 
was ever constructed. It has never found favour with engineers. I do not 
agree with Mr. Dorman that a 3ft. 6in. gauge railway could be built in the in- 
terlor of British Guiana for £1,500 per mile. I consider £2,500 for a 3 ft. 6 in. 
and £1,800 for a 2 ft. 6in. gauge to be nearcrthe mark. A standard-gauge line 
from Bartica as suggested by Mr. Hill would not cost less than £6,000 a mile. 


SURVEYING AND MAPPING BRITISH GUIANA. 
By R. O. it SPENCE. 


That there is no reliable Map of the whole of this Colony and that there 
is the need for such a map, has attracted a considerable amount of attention 
within recent years, and it is now generally conceded that the making of an 
accurate map is of great importance at the present stage of the Colony’s his- 
tory. | 

At the meeting of the Combined Court on the 27th February last, 
the following motion by Mr. G. Russell Garnett, F.R., was discussed. 


‘Whereas the available information as to the resources and geographical 
«« features of the hinterland of the colony is unreliable and insufiicient, thereby 
‘retarding the possibility of its development ; Be it resolved, that this Court 
‘“‘ authorizes a sum of money being raised by loan under the provisions of the 
“ Public Loan Ordinance, 1896, sufficient to defray the cost of making a full 
‘‘and comprehensive survey of the whole or such portions of the colony as 
“may be deemed expedient.” 


His Excellency the Acting Governor, in putting the motion to the vote, 
stated that it would be only an expression of opinion, and on the motion 
being put to the Court it was carried. 


The subject of a survey of the Colony it will thus be seen, has already quite 
recently engaged the attention of the authorities. 


The area of British Guiana computed from the existing maps is given as 
90,277 square miles, and with this large area to deal with, and as the major 
part of the country is covered by, more or less, dense forest, a survey of the 
Colony of whatever nature, must necessarily take some years to execute and 
cost a considerable sum of money. Be 


The portions of the Colony situate on the coast and the banks of the lower 
reaches of the rivers which have been alienated from the Crown; the boundary 
between this Colony and Venezuela demarcated by the British and Venezuelan 
Commissioners in 1901-1904; the portion of the boundary between the colony 
and Brazil extending from Mt. Yakontipu along the courses of the Ireng and 
Takutu Rivers to Mt. Win-tawa at the source of the latter river, surveyed by 
Mr. C. W. Anderson, I.8.0., in 1906; and other information on record in the 
Department of Lands and Mines, are available, but they together form only a 
small fraction of the data required to be obtained before an accurate frame- 
work map of the Colony can be made. 


A detailed topographical survey of the Colony would be a most costly under- 
taking and is not required at the present time, but the want that is felt is the 
need for a reliable frame-work map, and I will therefore confine myself to 
dealing with the question from that point of view. 
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‘The greater part of the country, as already stated, is covered with thick 
forest, and triangulation is not practicable except in the western part of the 
hinterland. The method to be adopted, as pointed out by Major J. M. Gordon, 
in his memorandum dated 4th December, 1911, to the Right Honourable the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies dealing with an Kstimate of the cost of 
a survey of the portion of the Colony lying north of latitude 4° N., 
and published in Combined Court Sessional Paper No. 638 of 1912, would 
be to run traverses up all the main rivers and to’ connect them by cross 
traverses through the forest,and to check the whole work by numerous 
astronomical observations. 


In order to reduce the cost of cutting ana chaining lines along the banks of 
the rivers for the main traverses, the Subtense method could with advan- 
tage be adopted wherever the nature of the streams admitted. The angles 
of these traverses would require to be carefully observed and checked fre- 
a by azimuth observations. 


Permanent marks with, if possible, a distinguishing number, should be 
erected at, say, every 5 miles along the main river traverses to serve as bea- 
cons for tying on other survey work which might be done in future years. 


The portion of the boundary between Brazil and British Guiana and which 
is laid down by Treaty as “ the watershed line between the Amazon Basin and 
‘the Basins of the Courantyne and the Essequibo from the source of the 
“ Courantyne to that of the Takutu ’ would have to be surveyed before the 
extreme southerly limits of the colony can be definitely ascertained. This 
boundary approximately 400 miles in length, would probably require to be 
done in conjunction with representatives of the Brazilian Government, and 
on account of the nature of the country and its distance from Georgetown 
as the base of supplies, necessarily cost more money per mile than the other 
traverses. 


In the attached lists I give (a) the estimated mileage of the main rivers to 
be traversed, and the connecting lines across country to be cut and 
traversed; (b) the estimated mileage of the tributary streams to be 
surveyed, if possible by Compass and Float Line; which I think would 
have to be done to provide the data for making the frame-work map 
I suggest. 


This work summarised is as follows :— 


Miles. 

(1) River Traverses fe 3 es 5,350 

(2) Traverses of connecting lines across pounney Ae 7. 950 

(3) Traverse of South Boundary .. a 400 
(4) Surveys of Tributary Streams a Compass and Float Line, 

where practicable i ‘ st 6,700 


-To form an accurate estimate of the cost of executing this field work is by 
no means an easy task, and it is with considerable diffidence that I approach 
this aspect of the matter. 
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‘The rate of progress of a survey party consisting of two Surveyors and 16 
men including 2 chainmen and a certified captain and bowman, I estimate as 
follows :— 


(1) River Traverses, 2}miles per day 

(2) Traverses across country, 2 miles per day. 

(3) Traverse of South Boundary, 1 mile per day. 
(4) Survey of Tributary Streams, 3 miles per day. 


The actual number of working field days would then, on the above basis, be 
as follows :-— 


Total miles. Rate per day in miles. | 
5,350 + 24 es 2,140 days 
400 + 1 a 400 ,, 
6,700 + 3 = 2,233 ,, 


Total 5,248 days. 


As field work would have to be suspended during the wet seasons, it would 
be only practicable for 180 working days to be put in by a survey party each 
year. 


With six survey parties employed, this field work might be completed 
in five years. I estimate the cost per annum of each survey party to be as 
follows :— 


For first 2 years when the work to be performed would be below the Falls in the 
different Ravers :-— 


Surveyor in charge (year) in Se Leitich pegeepaeo 20 
Assistant Surveyor (year) on 1,200 
Personal allowance, 2 officers, for 240 days at $3 Each 1,440 
2 Chainmen, $30 per month for 8 months é. HM 480 
10 labourers, $15 per month for 8 months 5 Ds 1,200 
Rations, 12 men at 16c.per day for 240 days, say bh 460 
Travelling aes and contingencies .. oe 500 

$ 7,200 


For the remaining three years when work would be carried on above the 
Falls :— : 


Asabove .. a x4 Ot 13200 
Certificated Steceaman for 8 Tene at $35 a se 280 
Certificated Bowman for 8 months at $25 af ie 200 
Rations for 2 men at 20c. a day for 240 days .. “ays 96 
Extra cost of rations for 12 men at 4c. per day for | 
240 days .. oe pee ous 6 s oe 115 


Carried forward <a. | Re hyOOk 
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Brought forward oy age Ja Ol 
Additional for boathands bringing up stores from 
Georgetown and extra labour required, say .. ve 1,709 
$ 9,60° 
The cost of the necessary boats, and tackling, tarpaulins, etc., can be put 
at an average of $300 for each party per year. 


The surveying instruments required would probably cost for the whole work 
say $10,000, and a similar sum might be allowed for the cost of the permanent 
marks on the main river traverses. 


The Surveyors when in Georgetown would occupy their time in plotting 
their field work, but provision would have to be made as well as for a competent 
draughtsman to carry on the preparation of the maps continuously and con- 
currently with the field work. 


For the astronomical work, a separate party similar to that for survery work 
above the Falls will be required. This party, working from North to South 
for 180 actual field days per annum, would, I consider, be able in three years 
to cover the Colony with a net work of main and secondary observation sta- 
tions. The Surveyors comprising this party should have a knowledge of 
Geology, and geological collections and observations could be made by them 
along the routes they travelled. 


Maps drawn to two scales would be necessary. A large map in sections of 
say 3 feet square, to a scale of one inch to the mile anda wall map drawn to 
a scale of 10 miles to the inch. The large scale map would be prepared first 
and each section might be published as soon as completed. The wall map 
would be reduced from the large scale map. 


SUMMARY OF Cost. 


Field Work.— 
6 Survey parties with boats, etc., for 2 rs at $7,500 
each perannum .. . $ 90,000 
6 Survey parties with boats, etc., ‘for 3 years at oe 900 
each perannum .. 2 -ETS3Z00 
1 Observation party for 3 years at $10, 000 per g annum. 30,000 
Cost of Surveying Instruments, say Ss vA ze 10,000 
Cost of permanent Marks,say ..  .. 2 ae 10,000 
Office Work.— 
Draughtsman, Assistant, and pays say, $2,500 
per annum for 6 years : 15,000 


Lithographing and Printing 1 000 copies of each sec- 
tional Map and 1,000 ome of Wall vale and Contin- 
genciles, say ie ; ss 26,800 


——= 


$360,000 
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Iam much indebted to Mr. L. 8. Hohenkerk, Government Surveyor, for the 
valuable assistance he has rendered me in the preparation of this paper. 


(a2) Estimate oF Miteace cr Main Rivers To BE TRAVERSED AND 
ConnECTING LINES ACROSS COUNTRY TO BE CUT AND TRAVERSED, 


North Western District— 
Barima River—Kaituma R. to Morebo Itabo, 30; Morebo 
to Betsy, 60; Eclipse Falls to Source, 70 
Branches—Aruka above Rubber tract 
Aruka to Amakura 


Waini River to Baramanni, 70; Arawapai, 70; to 
Source, 25 ; Ps og sf Ne 

Barama River to Kokerite, 60: to Towakaima, 50; to 
Aunama, 20; to Source, 60 aE 


Pomeroon.— 


Pomeroon River—Tapakuma to Source, 60; to Cozier 
Canal, 20 


Lower Hssequibo.— 
Branches—Supenaam, 50; Groete Creek and Branch, 
45; Bonasika, 25 
Cuyunr hae —H.M.P.S. to NESSIE on nae bene 
around Swarima and Kanaima i 


Puruni River, Main River 
Branches, Kartuni 


Mazaruni River. Main River. 


R. and L. Banks to Turesi and tying across River, 
say 200; Turesi to Pimuah, 150; Pimuah to 
Source, 160 Be nee ie ws 


Essequibo River. Main River. 


On R. B. Makauria to Potaro, 100 ; on L.B. Muneri 
island up, 10; Potaro to Rupununi, 150 ; to Kuyu- 
wini, 200 ; to “Suires. 125 : x a fe 


Potaro River, Main River 
Kuribrong 


Carried forward 


Miles. Miles. 


160 
35 
20 915 
165 
190 
80 
120 
230 
130 
60 190 
510 
585 
130 
100 230 
2.515 
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Brought forward 
Siparunt River, Main River .. rl Bak 
Buro-Buro © 


Rupunun River,Main River 
Rewa 
Quitaro ¥ 
Demerara River, Main River 
Dalgin to Kumaparu, 80 ; to Canister Falls, 60 ; to 
Source and East branch, 60 .. oe Ee 
Mahaica River and Branches, say 
Mahaicony River and Branches, say 
Abary River, from Bush Lot ea to Source and 


branches, say. 


Berbice River, Main River. 


To Winter’s Fall, 200 ; to Source 200, 
Canje River, say aD. 


Corentyne River, Main River-— 
To Malawai, 160 ; to New River, 200; to Source, 225 
New River, to Red Chiff, 125 ; to Source, 175 - 


Total for River Traverses 


Tie Lines and Cross Country Traverses including Survey 
of South Boundary from Takutu Source to Coren- 
tyne 


Total. . 


Guiana. 


61 
Miles. Miles. 
2,515 
120 
100 220 
300 
150 
150 600 
200 
120 
110 
100 
400 
200 
585 
300 88) 
5,350 
1,350 
6,700 


(6) Estimate oF MILEAGE oF TRIBUTARY STREAMS TO BE SURVEYED BY 
CoMPASS AND FLoat LINE, CHAIN AND COMPASS OR OTHERWISE. 


Barima River—Kaituma and Anabisi, 70 ; Rie ties 
50; Whanna 35 : 

Wain River—Arawapai, 40 ; Tmotai and Arakabusa, 50: 
Upanubaru, 15; Mariwarn, 15; Kuyarow, 15; 
Morebo Itabo, 5 

Barama River—Massowah, 20 ; Aunama, 60 ; Appaparu, 
20 ; anna, 20 ; Wenamu, 10; Branch near Source, 
25 ; Takie, 20 ; Torobara, 15; Huri, 20 

Pomeroon ‘River, Shiruru and branch, 25 ; Harlipiaks, F 
Akawinni, 35 .. 


Carried forward 


Miles. Miles. 


159 
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Brought forward .. 
Lower Essequibo,—ituribisi and Ikuraka, 45 ; Tiger, 
Creek, 20; Makauria,20 
Cuyuni River, Right Bank.—Ekereku, 50: ‘Urloowra, 20 ; 
Komang, 30; Otomung, 20 ; : Waiamu, 20 ; Quartz 
Stone, 20; Arimu, 35 ; Oko, 30. as 
L. Bank. —Takutu, 20 ; Wapai, 35 ; Troma, 30 : 
Kopang, 25; Kuta, 50 and branch, 25 ; | Pupury, 
20 ; Ekrebisi, : : 


Puruni River —Mara-mara, 25; Puriari, 35; Kamawari, 
20; Tiger, 20 . 

Mazarun act R. Bank. _Oweang, 15: Partang, 20 : 
Nembaru, 20 ; Weamou, 20 ; ; Karabung, 35 ; Aping 
20; Merumé, 35: Kotoparu, es Kamarang, 25: Se- 
mang, 25 ; Issano, 15 ; Turesi, 15 ; Kaburi, 50 ; and 
branches, 60 ; Tkuribisi, 10 

L. Bank—Congoo, 15; ; Haieka, 25 ; Kukui, 65; Ataro, 25: 
Kako and branches, Soe : Kamarang, 65 ; Siparimer, 
15; Peaimah, 15; Issenero, 20 ; Putareng, 20 ; 
Enaku, 15; Rumong-Rumong, 15; Warima, 15; 
Morabisi, 20 ; ; Takutu, 35; Tupuru, ‘LB ce 


Essequibo River,— 

Right Bank.—Wineperu, 15 ; Irlakabura, 15 ; Moco Moco, 
15 ; Dahalibana, 10; Akaiwanna, 15; Ortuhar, 20; 
Siroppa, 25; Creek opposite Smyth’s River, 20; 
Creek at Manarowa Fall, 20; Creek opposite 
Cuyuwini, 25; Creek opposite Kassikityu, -35; 
Mataruki, 30; ‘Urana, 20 ; Onoro 20 ; ; Wapuan 30 ; 
Branch above, 30 ee 

Left Bank.—Wineperu, 10; Tipuru, 15; ‘Baribara, 20 : 
Omai and Branches, 50: Mowasi, 40 : Muruwa, 50 ; 
Rappu and Branches, 7 5 ; Creek below Rappu, 25 ; 
Tussanu, 15; Smyth’s R., 40 ; Creek below Kuyu- 
wini, 40; Kuyuwinni, 225; Natti, 30; Tama- 
nakiu, 15; Kassikityu, 100 ; Kamoa, 60 

Both Banks—Six branches above Kamoa say, 

Potaro River—Amaila, 10; Kopinang, 30 ; Ghosadonam 
20; Arnik, 25; Amakwa, 30 ; Hkureparu, 15; 
Maniparu, 15; Uewang, 10 . 

Suparunt River—Tipuru, 3D 5 Takutu, and Branch, 40 ; 
Surama and Tarramu, 45; Uruturukeng, 15; 
Kuriparu, 25 we aa = : 


Carried forward 


Miles, 


295 


225 


380 


475 


345 


Miles, 
610 


85 


450 


100 


855 
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Miles. 


Brought forward 
Rupunuur River— 


L. Bank—Ck. at Makarapan, Mts., 20; Watama, 20; 
Mora, 35; Bononi, 25; River and Lake at Pipicho, 
Vil., 35; Quatata and Moruka, 35; Awarikuru, 
40; Kamarapa, 80; Uralli, 15; Maipuri, 15; 
Meneruau, 15 ; Purunaru, 40 ; Tawaiwow, 20 ea 345 
R. Bank—Marapa and Inlet, 20 ; Ikopu, 15 ; Rerekru, 25 ; 
Kurassawaka, 30 ; Simoni, 30 ; Kutoka, 30 ; Mapari, 
20 ; Katuau-uru, 50; Arakwai, 25; Waipopo, 25 ; 
Waruwau, 25 ; Bakurua, 30 ;2 other branches, say 


60 ; 4 branches near Source, both banks, 80 A 465 
Rewa, 3 branches, say Be ae ee at 60 
Quitaro, 9 branches, say oe ae fs ie 300 


Demerara Riwer— 

Left Bank—Haima, 20; Kuliserabo, 20; Tenabo, 15; 
Wineperu, 10; Manabadin, 15; Warabaru, 15; 
Darina, 20; Inaparu, 20; Anaimapir, 20; Painte- 
kobra, 20 ae 175 

Right Bank -Madewins and Bernie 40 ; 2 Higa ean 35 
Kairuni, 15; Kumaru, 15; Kara- Kee Tar Wain- 
ibisi, 10 ; Kareuavabac 30; Orirokabrs. 20 ; Itari- 
beeee 20 ; Itaburro and Eval, B15) ve : 235 


Berbice River— 


Left Bank—Wironi and Branches, 150; Ituni and 
Branches, 60 ; Kibilibiri, 20 ; - Kamudikaboura, 115) = 
Yawakuri, 35 : Marlissa, 35 ‘Rattlesnake, 20 Bi 335 

R. Bank—Taurnama or Sari, 10; Bartica, 10; Kimbia, 

15; Ibini, 15; Wikkiand Bissaroni, say 100 ; Mora, 
ie Huroromuni, 15; Gt. Hubudi, 15 ; Mambaka, 

> Harduri, 25; Kuruduni, 25; Hareraru, 15: 
ae W3) oe 300 
8 other branches on both banks, 20 eth, cy ce 165 


Corentyne River— 


Left Bank—Tiger,# 10; Kanakaburi, 15; Mapenna, 30; 
Epira, 20 ; Alapalisso, 15 ; Mawarli 5, ; Urowa, 15 ; 
Little and Big Timehri, 35; Wonotobo, 20; 
Pani, 30; at Sir W. Raleigh’s "Fall, 25 ; Arama- 
tau, 10°: Z : , by 300 
Branches of New River, say ss oe =f 300 
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Miles. 
3,720 


810 


360 


410 


800 
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THE COMMERCIAL CLASSIFICATION OF 
COLONY TIMBERS. 


By THE Rev. JAMES ArkeEN, M.A. 


The exploitation ef the cvlony’s timber is at present engaging more atten- 
tion than ever before. A few years ago the Government awoke to a mild 
sense of the value of this asset, and the result was still milder—the appoint- 
ment of one Forest Officer, whe was attached to that Department of all 
trades yclept the Agricultural. The preparation of this officer for his important 
work was a strenuous three months at Kew. Some useful tree counts and 
the collection of identification data have been reported since his labours 
began. This is in its way good and useful and it may be that, by-and-bye, 
the Government may see the advisability of strengthening the Forestry staff 
and doing even more than they have so excellently, if inadequately, done to 
spread a ‘Inowledge of the timbers of commercial value, quite a few of which 
undoubtedly exist. Their efforts may be stimulated by the sudden appear- 
ance in the colony of a firm hailing from the States who seem for the first 
time to have brought knowledge of the market values of timber and prac- 
tical methods to bear on the export trade in colony woods. It has been 
something of a revelation to our local wood merchants and saw-millers to 
see them shipping even the great Silk Cotton tree, hitherto looked upon as a 
worthless giant of the bush, useful only to the chortling bunya and indus- 
triows ant. . 


That there are other—many other—eye-openers awaiting the circumscribed 
vision of colonials, I have very little doubt. This it is which bringsme to the 
matter of my present essay. We want as soon as possible an adequate investi- 
gation of the colony woods from the market point of view. We may quote 
here a brief but illumining paragraph from a timber journal which outlines 
what we mean : 


“ Recent explorations in Papua have revealed the fact that this little known 
territory abounds in valuable timbers. Altogether 79 useful woods, many 
of them new to the timber world, have been found to exist in payable quanti- 
ties along the margins of the great rivers. The Queensland expert who was 
employed estimates the amount at a million square feet to every 500 acres. 
Fifteen varieties of cabinet woods, 15 suitable for joimery, 16 suitable for 
beams, girders, etc., 10 adapted to carriage work, five for boats, four for under- 
water piles, and 4 miscellaneously useful woods are among the discoveries 
which aie regarded by the Government of Papua as of exceptional value.” 


As will be seen this was not a scientific determination of the systematic 
place of the Papuan timbers. That is not what the Dutchmen went atter. 
They wanted to know the market place of those timbers and that is the first 
thing the Government of British Guiana wants to know. In this connection 
the systematic naming of timbers is, of course, useful and intensely interesting 
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from a scientific point of view, but what is really important 1s the grouping 
under well-known and clearly identified local names, collated for district 
variations in nomenclature, of as many of our timbers as possible, in categories 
of the uses to which they may be put. 


This matter of local names is indeed very important because it is easy to 
get them wrong from vagueness and differences in pronunciation and from the 
fact that an external character often gives the same name to quite different 
woods. 


An illustration of thisis the name “ Broad leaf’ (Creole “ Brad leaf ’’). 
This name is given to at least two, perhaps three, woods. There is a reference, 
in the Journal of the Board of Agriculture. January, 1911 (vide Forestry Offi- 
cer’s Report) to ‘‘ Mahoe (Broad leaf) Sterculia sp.” Probably a timber known 
as ‘“Matura’’is meant, a close-grained somewhat hard and decidedly toughtim- 
ber quite commonly seen pushing its head up with a crown of handsome broad 
leaves in secondary bush. The name is also given to “Suradanni,” a rather 
open-grained timber resembling teak in grain and colour but of a richer and 
darker brown, the sp. g. of which is just under 1.0. To make matters worse, 
I have still another timber under the name of “ Mahoe” which unlike the 
two preceding has a marked and handsome silver grain, splits easily, on the 
radial lines, is much lighter in weight and colour than either, differs in struc- 
ture in many ways, but probably belongs to the “lace bark” order. ~ 


The same kind of confusion arises in the case of “ Saka” or “Sacre.” The 
name is generally given to a heavy dark coloured timber, purplish brown in 
transverse section, lighter in tangential section, but from the Canje creek 
I have specimens from two wood-cutters one of which agrees with the “ Saka ” 
ofthe Berbice wood-cutters, anotheris a very light yellowish timber which 
in working gives off a strong carnation smell, somewhat like keritee, but more 
pungent. As in structure it is similar to the Laurus woods ; it may be placed 
provisionally among them while the other Saka is likely one of the 
Urticaceae. 


These examples indicate the kind of work which is urgently wanted if the 
assortment and selection of timbers for the markets of the world is to be made 
easy for, and the reasonable share of the proceeds of their sale to be pocketed 
by merchants on this side. 


The local merohant once in possession of a sound knowledge of the creole 
names of timbers, will then have to group them, for marketing purposes, 
as far as possible under names known to the timber user and justified by their 
character and uses. As, in a paper contributed to “ 'Timehri, ” Vol. I, New 
Series No. I., I pointed out, ‘‘ Mahogany ” in a commercial sense is applied to 
half a dozen or more timbers occurring in half as many different botanical 
orders, so with Oak, Satin Wood, Rosewood, Walnut, and other market names 
nothing whatever is alleged botanically when these names are applied. They 
simply indicate that the woods sold under the names have certain similarities 
to @ given timber, or certain qualities associated with it, so that they may be 
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put to the uses to which those timbers are usually applied. Thus English, 
Spanish and American Oak are of Quercus species, but the African oaks are 
Lophira and Oldfieldiana spp., one a Dipterocarp, the other a Euphorbia, 
botanically wide as the poles asunder from each other and from the Cupuli- 
ferous oaks of the temperate regions of the North. The West Indian Satin- 
wood is a relative of the Orange while the East Indian is a cousin of our 
Crabwood. The Rosewoods may be either Thespesia Dalbergia or Pterocarpus 
spp. according to the port of origin, and Walnut may belong to any one of 
three or four different botanical orders. 


It will thus be seen that, after the sound knowledge cf local names kas been 
acquired, before the local merchant can ariange bis timbers for sale, he wants 
an equally intimate acquaintance with the timbers in use in the United King- 
dom, the States, Germany and France at least. He should know the diffeient 
mahoganies in use and be able to guess at the value of a log from the run of 
the grain or mottle, for while plain woed is selling at 5 to 7 cents per foot, “fiddle 
mottle ” or “ peacock mottle ” may fetch anything from 24 cents to a dollar, 
and a rich stop mottle at times sells at $2.40 per foot superficial. He should 
be able to judge of the fitness of an oak log for quartering for furniture uses, 
splitting for staves, or sawing for waggon planks. A knowledge of the many 
peculiarities of Birch wood, perhaps the most difficult of timbers to handle 
successfully, would be full f suggestion. The necessity after felling of quickly 
chipping the bark, removing the log and exposing under cover to free action 
of the air, the danger, afte: a long confinement in the hold of a ship, of finding 
your cargo doated and disc lovied by fungvs, or of decay due to close piling 
in the yard, or of shakes from too rapid drying, all this would be an education 
badly wanted by the timber men of this colony in the tender and loving treat- 
ment of forest products, and suggestive of ways in which local woods, at 
present considered valueless, might be turned to some useful purpose. 


The secrets of seasoning Boxwood should also be a hberal education, as 
everybody knows this timber is used for turnery and engraving, and it 1s 
liable to split in seasoning. To avoid this, it is generally seasoned for four or 
five years in a dark cellar. The sap wood is then stripped with a hatchet 
and the hard wood blocks stored in the cellar till they are wanted. Its further 
preparation for tuwrnery includes soaking in clean water, boiling, wiping dry 
and burying in sand or bran till put on the lathe. The supplies of this wood 
from Europe and the Black Sea are rapidly running short, and a good deal 
of the Boxwood now in use comes from the East, some from the States and 
some from Hast Africa. These latter timbers are botanically far away from 
the Buxus genus, and are not Euphorbias at all. A hint of the value of the 
roots of trees may be got from the fact that the root of the European box tree 
is used for turnery, the trunk generally furnishes the engraver’s blocks. 


The history of American Satin Walnut is also of interest, as an example 
of difficulties of a different sort successfully overcome. When first put on 
the home markets this wood got a very bad reputation for warping. It would 
twist and curl, after sawing, into drain pipe bends until there was not much 
exaggeration in the story of the joiner, who t,ld a merchant that he had been 
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compelled to lock his shopdoor to keep in the wood the latter had sold him. 
The undaunted Yankee exporter, however, knew that wood was worth taking 
some trouble over. He made numerous trials and at last hit on just the right 
way of kiln drying it, and to-day its reputation is restored and it is a favourite 
wood with the maker of sewing machine stands, instrument cases and so forth. 
After all this, it gives one a sardonic joy to hear complaints of the splitting or 
warping tendencies of some commonly used colony woods, of a distinctly 
docile character when treated with even a modicum of knowledge of the 
idiosyncracies of timber. 


It is useful to remember in this connection that even the obedient pine has 
quite olten a twisted growth amounting to a complete circle in the length of the 
trunk, and that it all depends on the seasoning whether you get straight-lying 
or warping lumber. If pine were generally handled in the brutally callous 
way in which colony lumber fs treated, there would not be an unwarped or 
unsplit board in .a thousand. 


For the classification of unknown timbers, a little erudition on another side 
is desirable for the expert timber exporter. Three or four years in a wood- 
worker's shop would do him good. A knowledge of the use of plane, saw, 
and turner’s tools will be very valuable. While, for many market purposes, 
the eye for grain, knowledge of the moduli of rupture and elasticity, or judg- 
ment of the character of the silver grain is what is wanted, the placing of 
other timbers involves trial with various tools, and the trade name to be given 
will depend not only on the appearance of the wood, but also on the result of 
these trials. In ascertaining specific gravities, shrinkage, breaking strains 
and elasticities, the Government Department should take the burden off the 
traders’ shoulders. The necessary equipment for accurate determinations 

of that kind are not within the reach of most private concerns, and again, 
results of this sort, arrived at by a working exporter, are not likely to be made 
available to the trade, as he will keep his knowledge for his own profit. Some 
of the technical points of the timbers, such as suitability for turnery or for 
carving, also fall within the scope of a Government Forestry Office, but the 
appreciation of values dependent on grain, colour, and weight is the proper 
sphere of the trader. No Government department can give him much help 
in picking and valuation for the market. On the other hand, he can do a little 
for himself in testing the comparative strengths of timber with very simple 
apparatus. Two rigid supports 12 inches apart, pieces of the wood to be com- 
pared, say 1 inch section and 14 inches long, a bag of sand hung on the middle, 
load till the stick breaks, weigh the sand, note the nature of break, long or 
short, fibrous or otherwise and there you are, you know the comparative 
strength and some of the qualities. Oak, tested in this way, breaks at 431 
lbs., Teak at 403 Ibs., Best pine at 224 Ibs. Oak gives a long fibrous break, 
Teak a short sudden break, Pine a very short break. Ash breaks about 500 
lbs., and gives a long break. The modulus of elasticity of our colony wood 
Yaroura is double that of Ash, Greenheart nearly so, while Bullet-wood Barta- 
balh, Kakeralli, Mora, Wallaba and Locust come in the order given, all 
superior to the best Ash. As these timbers are fairly plentiful, over several 
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thousand square miles of the colony, the timber exporter need not be stuck 
for wood in which strength is required. Some of these apart from their strength 
have points of beauty also, which make them suitable for ornamental work 
and furniture. Thus Bullet-wood requires only a dark polish to make it a Rose- 
wood and some nicely grained Locust will pass as Mahogany. Waimara and 
Arimatto is still more like Rosewood, while Determa, Brown Silverballi, some 
Dullis, one of the woods known locally as white cedar and several others are 
all Mahoganies. Then for some of the uses of Birch some of the above—the 
silverballis for example—would be suitable, and to these a lot of sapwoods, 
such as Wooley, Longjohn, Ooloo and a dozen others similar in grain may be 
added for the purposes of the cheap furniture maker, whose demands are large 
and constant. For the purposes of Beech at least one wood I have met with 
is highly suitable in its appearance, resistance to shock, smoothness and ease 
of working. It was supplied to me under the name of Simarupa, but is a 
totally different wood which I have not yet been able to place. Packaballi, 
of which I have only a small specimen, seems also a Beech in quality as it is 
in appearance. For Satin-wood we have Coracororue and, for Satin Walnut, 
Saman and Hoobooballi ; the finer grains of this timber would, however, take 
a place of its own, as it is among the most beautift:l of the many lovely 
woods of Guiana. 


For Lignum-vite we have the Guiacum, itself, another wood introduced to 
me as Maihaihiba of even more horny character than true Lignum-vite, and a 
third known as Calmacatl in density much the same as Guiacum. 


Of Oaks there are an abundance, beginning with Cautaballi and Itaballi 
and an unidentified wood brought me from a Georgetown boatbuilder’s yard, 
we have besides Kakerall and Mora, sometimes called Guiana Oak, Wadaduri, 
Baramalh, which in boldness of silver grain is more like oak than any of them, 
while, for waggon planks, some of the above and Yakasauri might come 
into the list. The best representative of Ash I have seen is wild calabash, 
which, when dressed, might deceive even an expert. Boxwood would be 
fairly well represented by Guava for turning purposes, but the baulks obtain- 
able would be small. 


The great demand for Yellow Pine might be met by some of the Melias, 
one or two of which for panels and wainscotting should, if they could be placed 
on the market at a reasonable price, answer exceedingly well. In the same 
category Oorilla or Bloodwood and some other hght woods could be mar- 
keted as Guiana “ Deals.” This question of cost is of first importance, and 
unless the method of averages is applied, it may appear that many of them 
would only be put on the European market at a loss. 


The price of Oak in the United Kingdom runs about 2s. 3d. per cubic foot 
for American and 2s. 5d. for English ; as I have already said mahoganies fetch 
from 5 cents to $2.40 per foot superficial; yellow pine of the best class is 
difficult: to get and runs to 3 or 4 cents per foot superficial, while white 
deals, of a class superior to any New York lumber we see in the colony, 
sell about 2-24 cents. Greenheart is in demand at about 5s. per cubic foot 
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and Domingo Satinwood commands 22 to 34 cents. In shipments of one or 
two thousand logs to the United Kingdom an average price of about 
60 cents per cubic foot would cover expenses and leave, probably, a 
margin; but if a market may,as is probable, be found in the United 
States, the lower freight might make it more profitable to ship certain 
timbers there. Some of our woods such as Purpleheart Ducallibalh, 
Letter-wood, Havboodie and some figures of Itikibouriballi and Lana 
hold a place by themselves, they can only be considered as fancy and rare 
and, when they become known, their price would doubtless be high but 
doubtless also uncertain. Still, in cargoes in which they occur, they might 
help the average. The point is that the holds of a large vessel might easily 
be filled with timbers selected from timbers well known and in use here, 
and some of those named not so well known. If the lower-priced logs 
realised the freight onthe bulk of the cargo, the finer and higher priced 
timbers would give the merchants profit on the shipment. 


Within the limits of the space allowed me by the Editor I have not attempted 
an extended classification even of the timbers I have seen and handled. I 
hope shortly to see published the exhaustive treatise by Mr. Stone and Pro- 
fessor Dunstan which has for over two years lain in the pigeon-holes of the 
Government Secretary’s Office. When this work at long last reaches the 
public, many points of confusion and doubt will be cleared up, and it will be 
possible with more confidence to attack the work of arranging a market cata- 
logue. It will serve the present purpose if some of those interested in handling 
timber are stimulated to inquiry into the large business prospect that is daily 
widening for anyone who will take the trouble to make practical acquaintance 
with timbers of commerce and their uses. There is certainly no agency of 
development, which will so speedily bring that subject from the clouds to the 
earth, as that of the timber feller equipped with modern ideas and know- 
ledge, which is power and in this case wealth, in measure probably not con- 
temptible. 


THE MINOR INDUSTRIES. 


—_— 


By Epcar BEcKeETTr. 


Somehow the very name seems provocative of ridicule ; there is an air very 
often, of contemptuous reference to such products as cacao, limes, covo- 
nuts and rubber. Ayain, those engaged in the growing or starting of these 
products seem to speak of them with an apologetic manner, as if they were to 
be taken not with that seriousness which is associated with the cultivation of 
the sugar cane. 


This is explained, possibly, by the fact that, for so large a number of years, 
practically only one crop has been really cultivated in the colony—namely 
sugar. So that gradually it has come to pass that other crops have been 
looked upon as not worthy of serious consideration, mere abortive attempts 
only fit to be classed as weak efforts of nexperienced would-be planters. And 
vet if it were only realised that these products, though they may not pretend 
to vie with importance with that of sugar, cai: be made to iorm very valuable 
suhsideary indusiries to the staple crop, we think thet one step in the right 

irection will have been taken. Unfortunately in the past for various 
reasons, chiei of which we might mention the question of a labour supply, the 
cultivation cn a commercial! scale of these minor products, or as we would 
preier to style them, subsidiary industries, have had to meet with strong pre- 
judice, not from proprietors but. their iccal employees, who, rightly or wrongly 
have seen in these industries not aids, but menaces, either to their employers’ 
purses or to the local supply of labour. Nevertheless not a score oi years 
ago this feeling of prejudice was strong against the Rice Industry and many 
a sugar planter in the days now happily gone-by, viewed with utter dismay, 
and even attemnted tu discourage, the growing of rice by their East Indians. 
True there were many notable exceptions, out as a whole the Industry was 
considered a dangerous menace to the well-being of our staple industry and 
incidentally to those actively engaged in promoting its weliare. But to-day 
a new order of things has arisen. Land and even leave of absence, is willingly 
and freely given to the Kast Indian labourers to pursue this occupation by a 
mutual and sensible agreement. With what result may we ask? Turning 
to those admirably-prepared leaflets issued by the Permanent Exhibitions 
Committee we find that in 1902-3 about 5tons, in vaiue oi avout £69, were 
exported from British Guiana, while in 1909-10 it had leaped to an export 
of 5,489 tons valued at no less than £64,609. Rice then has forged ahead 
until to-day this, at any rate, may be classed as an industry that 1s distinctly 
subsidiary, 2.e.,a support, not a hindrance to the staple crop, anc therelove 
to the colony in general. 

The other industries, in the past, have lagged dismally. Nor have we far to 
seek for a reason for this. 


It is always found as a universal fact that the majority will follow the line 
of least resistance, and the line of least resistance in this case has been decidedly 
the sugar cane. First and toremost it is an annual crop, it furnishes a quick 
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turn-over for capita! invested ; in the old days when a sugar property, owing 
to the extraordinary prices that prevailed proved a veritable gold mine, it was 
natural that all thoughts, all energies were directed to the growing of this crop. 
When prices became normal, or perhaps we should say abnormally low, we 
found ourselves with a knowledge of how to grow the sugar cane and convert 
it into sugar—and nothing else. - 


Further, to those engaged in the pursuit of cultivating an annual erop, the 
idea of having to wait for so lengthy a period for a return on capital invested 
struck dismay at once, and, with the exception of one or two stout-hearted 
planters, it was voted an impossibility to attempt to strike out upon, not be it 
understood, new lines, but old paths, long grown out of all recognition since 
the days the aauntless Dutchmen shook the dust of the colony from thei: feet. 
For it must be remembered that in ‘the good old days,” cotton, coffee, cacao 
and fruit were all assiduously and skilfully cultivated by the Dutch planter. 
Berbice coffee was noted for its superior flivour in the world’s market, and to- 
day one has but to visit some of our rivers to see the remains of old cacao 
plantations, very probably over a century old, a cacao tree of which, here and 
there, has become a veritable forest tree, holding its own proudly in that struggle 
tor hte which is so typical a scene of the Guiana forests. Not merely do some 
oi: them just hold their ewn against their native enemies, but they even rival 
some of their neighbours in size and importance. A fittmg memorial indeed 
te the Dutch planters, who even if the several tombstones erected to their 
memory, which lie scattered here and there on the upper reaches of many of our 
rivers, had long crumbled into dust, need never jear that the work of their 
hands when alive and vigorous has been effaced. The fingers or decay may 
have swept away many of these tombs but the beauty of the trees they planted — 
still lingers with us. Further still, though these trees are growing as forest 
trees they have not forgotten their dut: and still they preduce pueds plen- 
tifully, which drop to the ground and eventually release the seeds, 
but strain as it may, any seedling that may have germinatea stands 
no chance at all in the terrible fight which literally takes place 
for existence in our forests, and so they perish miserably. In 1886 
Mr. Jenman mentions that Mr. Perkins, then in the Department of 
Mines of this colony, sent him a pod which he had gathered from one 
of these old anc forest-grown cacao trees in the Essequibo river, ‘‘ whose 
spread of branches was a hundred feet in diameter.’ So it came to pass 
that as the growing of cane was understood, enormous capital sunk in the 
industry, a crop cculd be reaped and returns counted uponevery year, and 
like all grasses it was easily propagated and established,—the line of least 
resistance (natural enoyghin the tropics) was followed and has been followed 
since, with the inevitable result that we forget all about the fact that in “ye 
olden days ” we grew and exported in large quantities crops other than sugar. 
It was after all very natural too that even if we could revive the growing of such- 
like crops as coffee and cacao, that fears as to the labour supply should pre- 
dominate. But yet we have in some way been able to supply labour for the 
establishment of a subsidiary industry in the shape of rice, and, still we find 
that the Balata Industry has at least found the labour necessary to collect 
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from 1905-1909 no less than 3,278,683 Ib. Nor do we find that the exports 
have shrunk in sugar during these years, our total having been 555,984 tons. 


Happily now we find that the fact that any colony which relies solely on 
one product for its prosperity, nay for its actual existence, stands in a perilous 
position, has taken deep root in the minds of proprietors of sugar estates, 
and already the fruit of this growth can be seen in the fact that efforts at sTow- 
ing rubber, limes and coconuts are being made on an extensive scale, by the 
sheer force of will of the proprietors themselves, wh. many years ago aban- 
doned that censervative policy which was often adopted by their representa- 
tives in the colony, some of whom were honest enough to have nothing to do 
with any attempt of this kind and bluntly told their employers so, others of 
whom possibly “played” at establishing other crops and saw to it that any 
attempts were complete and hopeless failures. 


But the interest of the proprietor, once awakened, was not to be so easily 
put to sleep again, and this is a very healthy sign. He very soon showed in 
some instances, that he was in deadly earnest and at least a start in the right 
direction has now been made. 


Then came upon the colony the effects of the wonderful “boom ” in rubber, 
and though we may not have taken that advantage of such an opportunity 
_ that we should have, yet we do possess companies engaged in growing Para 
rubber. Again the idea of growing limes on British soil possibly to prevent 
any Sicilian monopoly of citrate of lime, resulted in an English Company send- 
ing out an expert to the West Indies to report upon the suitability of soils, etc., 
for the growing of limes on a large scale in this part of the worla. Happily 
British Guiana, for a variety of reasons, was definitely settled on, and with 
the result that in more than one place limes are being grown on a really com- 
mercial scale. Difficulties innumerable have been met, but they have been 
surmounted ; the idea that nothing serious was involved and that such crops 
shoulc not be taken as earnestly as the cultivation of canes, was imbued even 
in the mind of the ordinary labourer, who, just a shoit time ago, considered it 
was a privilege of his that, for work outside a sugar plantation, wages which he 
would consider fair and reasonable if offered by the manager of a sugar estate 
should be scoffed at when offered by a lime or rubber planter. Even he 
considered the whole idea of growing such crops as something to be laughed 
at, something which he might fairly exploit for his own benefit by demanding 
unfair wages out of all proportion to the value of the work to bedone. Gradu- 
ally this has been displaced. This too is a healthy sign. In the hands of 
properly trained men, equipped with a knowledye of local prices for clearing 
forest lands, weeding and shovel work, who enferced discipline as strict as that 
exacted on a sugar estate, in short of men who knew their business and who 
intended to do it, there has developed already the idea that after all the cultiva- 
tion of these subsidiary products, as we hope they will prove to be, 1s not a 
mere farce, something to be jeered at and ridiculed. Though, perhaps not much, 
this is something. For already we have, on the one hand, sugar proprictors 
erowing these crops on an extensive scale, and various companies actively 
engaveu in this direction also; on the other hand they are now being regarded 
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with due seriousness, they are no longer open to ridicule,—they are becoming 
a business and are being conducted on business lines. Interest then of the 
right sort has been awakened. The seed has been sown, it only requires, let us 
hope, to be watered and nurtured and skilful treatment for it to develop into 


a full-zrown tree, which in course of years shall produce fruit “an hundred- 
fold.” 


It must be carefully borne in mind that, though we consider that there is 
abundant room for these subsidiary products and though we hope to see them 
multiplied and extended considezably, yet, in our opinion, the sugar cane is 
the ideal crop for large areas in this country. Judicious care, with the routing 
out of all spirit of rivalry, must then be the duty of all growers of these crops, 
which, advocate for them as we are, we yet only consider them as props to the 
colony’s welfare, not as substitutes for King Sugar, which by reason of the 
numbers of labourers it is bound to employ, the turning over of large sums of 
money annually, ete., must, probably for a very large number of years, retain 
the superior position it now holds. A more fatal mistake than to take up the 
erowing of any of the numerous crops, which come under the category of 
“minor products,’ in a spirit of antagonism to the staple crop could nut 
possibly be conceived. On the other hand the sugar planter should on his 
side deal gently with the infants now struggling up, if he has the welfare in the 
future of this colony genuinely at heart. To smother them at their birth will 
be a crime, which in course of time will re-act on his own head in a manner that 
may possibly surprise him. 


A hopeful feature, we take it, will be the reflection which this activity of 
the large capitalists wili have on the smaller class of farmer. Is it not reason- 
able to hope that ere long he too will realise the potentialities of these mis- 
called Minor Industries ? The small farmer has, in our opinion, opportunities 
that few places in the world offer so readily of becoming an independent, pros- 
perous proprietor, if he would but take an intelligent interest in these industries. 
The Kast Indian knows, and has known, fora long time how to grow rice, when 
he discovers that he can grow such crops as cacao and limes (and we may rest 
assured that he will learn) and make an excellent living from their cultivation, 
he at any rate will require neither whip nor spur to urge him on. He will 
then become more thriving and prosperous than he ig even now, and will piove 
more than any other ‘agriculturist what these crops can be made to do for the 
proprietor of small means, and he will by such methods become so important 
a social and economic factor in the future that the Black, aye, and other races, 
will have to gird up their loins, Hast Indian fashion, and run their hardest 
and fastest, if they are not to he left completely behind. Already they are 
forging ahead, they have paid their price for prosperity by hard and daily work, 
self-denying thrift, careful hving and absence of luxury, and they are bound 
in any case tocome still more tothe front. By means ofthese minor industries 
their way to the winning tape will only be shortened, they will get there in 
course of time in any case. 


In a paper such as this it is out of the question to deal with the merits of the 
vatious crops, their methods of cultivation, the care and attention necessary 
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for their success, which are usually regarded as the minor industries. At the 
same time a review of some of the salient features will not be out of place. The 
choice of selection from such crops as rice, rubber, coconuts, cacao, coffee, 
eotton, tobacco, maize, plantains and ground provisions, fruit, fibres, 
poultry breeding, kola, vanilla and what not, at once displays what has been 
termed somewhere a “round aboutness,” that is in itself a very hopeful feature, 
Nor should we complete this picture of pessibilities unless we at least touched 
upon some of the problems of what has now already grown into a tree bringing 
forth good fruit—namely, Balata, no longer mark you, any of your ‘‘ Minor 
Product ” about this industry, for this like rice, has proved itself a reliable 
prop, which for all its “ups and duwns’”’ was yet able at the close of the financial 
year 1908-9, to furnish the colony with so substantial a contributory aid to 
its export tables, as 1,090,405 lb. which in monetary figures means £98,128, 
which is a prop by no means to be pushed aside easily, even with the aid of 
clumsy legislation and any amount of mad management. To deal roughly 
with the crops that go to make up these subsidiary products, would, as we 
have remarked, demand a paper for this subject alone, but we can briefly 
touch upon them. 


Rice—This has now become an industry, but, unfoitunately, an industry 
which still relies entirely upon the weather conditions for its success. The 
unparalleled drought which we have just passed through proves at once that it 
is still a precarious prop to the resources of the colony. The feature of this 
industry is, of course, the enormous strides it has made within a short period. 
The fact that just a few years ago the black peasant thought it beneath his 
dignity to plant this cereal, and that we have lived to see the Hast Indian hiring 
black men and women to work in his rice fields, 1s indeed significant. With so 
well-watered a country as ours it does seem as if we should be in possession of 
some well-thought out scheme of irrigation—doubtless this will come. The 
fact that American capital has been attracted to this industry and that one 
Company at least, is making rapid strides towards the utilising of steam and 
mechanical power, is probably the healthiest sign for the future of rice grow- 
ing in this colony. One point that must exercise an influence for good is that 
enormous areas of our coast-lands are most eminently suited to the cultivation 
of this cereal. The clay lands of our colonies with their impervious sub-soils, 
can hardly be beaten by any other rice-growing country. We have the land, 
we have already interested outside capital, we have experiments in connection 
with the substitution of manual labour for merchanical, and we have a native 
variety—the Berbice Creole—which for length and quality of grain cannot 
be easily surpassed. We can then certainly consider that our rice industry 
is one full of good promise for the future. 


Rubber.—Thanks to the ‘‘ boom,” the interest taken in this cultivation by 
that distinguished Botanist, the late Mr. G. S. Jenman, F.L.S., has been re- 
newed. True it is that we cannot be proud of the progress we have made with 
this product, and that our knowledge of the indigenous Sapiums and Heveas 
cannot be said to be very great, but we can feel that the developmet of this 
industry should be only a matter of time. Sugar Estate authorities are plant- 
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ing areas on no mean scale, and our loca! scientific authorities have told us 
that a large proportion of our lands “is eminently suitable for the cultivation 
of rubber.” Companies are in existence which are steadily increasing their 
area of Hevea brasiliensis and though from our present knowledge of Sapium 
Jenmanni appazently it is unsafe for plantation purposes, nevertheless we car 
still have every hope of Para rubber being extensively planted. Unfortunately, 
so far as we know at the present time, our native species Hevea pauciflora and, 
Hevea confusa do not produce rubber on a commercia Iscale, but still the genus 
is represented amongst us and we can certainly claim to be nearer the condi- 
tions of the famous Para tree of Brazil (Hevea brasiliensis) than are the fortu- 
nate planters of the Hast. As rubber has thriven in the Hast we can have every 
confidence it will thrive nearer its own home. We can, too, learn lessons from 
the mistakes of the Eastern planters. Everything points to a hopeful view of 
the rubber industry in this colony. The growth of the Para trees planted in 
the three counties has so far proved at least as satisfactory as the records given 
for other prosperous, well-known rubber-producing countries. While, as to 
yield, the trees distributed from the Botanic Gardens by Mr. Jenman, in the 
early nineties have, on being tapped, not only given very satisfactory yields 
but a product that has been described as one of a “high-grade ” quality. With 
satisfactory yields from the few .ull-grown trees and excellent cruwth of the 
young trees, and large areas of laud available eminently suited to its culture, 
why need we fear for the future of Para rubber-growing i in this colony ? 


Coconuts.—It has been accepted as an axiom that coconuts do well on our 
coastal lands, wherever the soil is light and porous. Unfortunately this 
industry has been neglected, in spite of the fact that our oldest colonists will 
tell us that coconuts ‘“‘ pay ” better than any other product. It is an industry 
that has been sadly neglected and all around us we see signs of ignorant cultiva- 
tion or gross and wicked neglect. But now that agricultural light is being shed 
abtoad more and more throughout the colony, and that various writers in the 
local press and elsewhere are persistently calling attention to errors ia the 
cultivation of this the “ prince of palms,” and that the authorities are alive to 
the importance of keeping in check the scourge of what is probably a disease of 
bacterial origin—namely, Bud Rot, and that the havoc wrought in late years 
by the larve of the butterfly (Brassolis sophorae) has compelled coconut 
planters to be more alive to thei: own interests, we can, we feel confident, look 
forward to an enormous expansion of this industry. The value of the products 
yielded by the coconut palm has directed considerable attention to the possibility 
of this cultivation being extended, so that there are rumours of a forthcoming 
boom in coconuts, which, though it may be mild compared to that of the famous 
boom in rubber, will, nevertheless, have its effect on this industry in British 
Guiana. Already an English Company has secured options on several valuable 
properties ;—so that although we must feel ashamed at the small progress we 
have made there are not wanting signs that in the near future we may yet have 
a coconut industry forming a most valuable adjunct to the staple industry. 


Cacao and Coffee—Of all industries we consider this the most suitable to 
the man of small means. We have large areas of land in this colony, quite 
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as good as the best cacao soils of Trinidad. With increasing agricultural 
knowledge we can hope to see other colonists following the example of that 
plucky pioneer—Mr. R. A. Barclay, who establishea what has been called by 
high authorities a ‘“‘ Model Cacao ” estate, on the Demerara river. 


It is true that on old abandoned estates the dangerous fungus known as 
Witchbroom exists, but in these days of enlightenment, the trained man can 
keep his cultivation free from this pest. 


Cotion—We have, it is true, done nothing with this cultivation, but as there 
are hopes of our technical officers producing a promising hybrid, we may yet 
be able, like the little island of Tobago, to grow a hybrid cotton at a profit. 


Tobacco.—We can grow a very excellent leaf. Our trouble has been the 
curing ofthe product in this moist climate, but the Rupununi Savannah Indians 
produce a tobacco which we have smoked very often with every satisfaction 
As the country is developea we have hopes that the cultivation of this crop 
may become one of great importance. 


Plantains and Ground Provisions.—These products forming as they do, the 
staff of life for the inhabitants of the colony, are worthy of much more care and 
attention than they receive. Unfortunately the plantain disease has made its 
presence felt in this colony. |Every effort should be made to eradicate it. 
The experienced Black farmer if asked what crop is the most profitable in this 
colony will tell you, canes, first, and then plantains. This industry is one 
that is certainly capable of expansion in the future. 


_Fibres.—We have native fibres from the ‘“ Kratta ” to the common wil¢ 
Hibiscus that will repay investigation and already interest of a practical nature 
has been evinced in this industry by at least one Company, which has planted 
sisal hemp on an extensive scale. 


Bananas and Frwuit—Probably it will be a long time yet before bananas can 
come to the fore as a product of importance, but the fruit industry in the hands 
of skilful agriculturists can be made to perform an important function in our 
midst. At present nothing could be worse than the existing state of affairs. 
A few ‘“ middle-men ” grasp all the profit, there is no cultivation worthy of the 
name, and good fruit is an expensive luxury not to be thought of by the ordin- 
ary individual. And yet things might be very different. The development 
of the colony, in course of time, must mean improvement in the method of 
distribution, and this may mean a brighter future for this industry. With 
a tourist “trade” too, well-bred and cultivated pine-apples, good varieties oi 
oranges and well-flavourd mangoes from grafted varieties, should have an 
attraction which, by business methods, may be expanded by growers into 
something pertaining to the nature of an industry. 2 


There should be some hope for a country which can range with soma degree 
of success from cacao culture to fruit-growing, and from rubber to the 
exploiting of indigenous tanning material, 
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The recent experiments, by the late Mr. Thomas Wardle, in the substitution 
of mechanical appliances for mere manual labour on sugar estates, if they 
should prove successful, and in the course of time we believe the problems will 
be solved, must have a happy effect on our subsidiary industries. With the 
reduction of necessary labourers on a sugar estate there must be a falling back 
on their own resources on the part of the labourers, no longer required, and 
these will, in most cases, be compelled to take to the soil as a means of liveli- 
hood. At present they are content to work for a weekly wage on an estate, 
because they shirk facing the risk, care, forethought and responsibility, which 
farming land for a living means, even in this productive country. 


Balata.—A subject such as this, of course, requires a paper for itself alone 
but one or two features might be mentioned. First as to the method of tapping 
or “bleeding ” as it is called. It seems to us that this could so be improved 
upon that a tree might be bled or tapped every other year instead of requiring 
a rest for five years, so that the bark can be renewed. Again we understand 
that once water gets into the latex the bleeder throw the product away as use- 
less. This, on investigation, might prove a needless waste. 


The methods of registration, monetary advances and the thousand and one 
ills to which this mdustry appayently is heir have been discouraging no 
doubt, but when leading men of ability have formed themselves into an 
Association the better to remedy these evils, surely we can, without being 
unduly optimistic, feel that the future of this industry is a bright one. 
There is one point in connection with these subsidiary products which we 
cannot refrain from touching upon. In British Guiana there seems to be lack- 
ing that pioneer spirit which has done so much for other colonies when their 
resources were unknown. Here we have lusty and sturdy lads coming to the 
colony as overseers, clerks behind the counter, etc., who, apparently, are quite 
contented with their lot in life. We also have English and other creole young 
men of ability and strong sinews, who seem to know nothing at all about 
the land of their birth—and what is stil! worse, appear to have no ambition 
at all in this direction. 


Surely the independence, the freedom, the tempting feeling of being engayed 
in the work of a man shoulc, if nothing else does, appeal to them. Life 
for these should not have for its goal, a clerkship in the Government 
Service, or a perch on the mercantile stool. There should be some satis 
faction that in re-claiming forest lands, and winning the produce from the soil, 
this: is work that cannot, by any means, be performed by a woman. The life 
has it: discouragements and its risks and shortcomings, the beginning is fraught 
with care, anc btimful with anxieties, the gall of the slanderous tongue will, 
at times, annoy, but in any branch of life this “ working-day world ” will be 
found to be ‘full of briers, ’ which must scratch and irritate. But even all 
the obstacles that will beset the path of anyone who engages in pioneer work 
of this sort cannot take away the joy that lies in ‘‘ doing,” the feeling of satis- 
faction in conquering difficulties. 


And if success should crown his efforts cannot he fee! more satisfaction in 
having proved his manhood by being a producer—one who has done something, 
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and should his confreres rise to important and high Governmental offices of 
trust and power, need he feel any regret at his choice. 


Purae rwvus aquae, silvaque jugerum 
Paucorum, et segetis certa fides meae, 
Fulgentem wmperio fertilis Africae 
Allit sorte beatior. 


Yes, ‘a b.ook of sparkling water, and a copse of a few acres and a sure 
trust in my crops, 1s a lot happier by far than his, though he cannot see it, who 
glitters in the lordship of fertile Africa.” 


This is as true to-aay as when Horace was singing his odes. For such a 
one ‘“ Black Care ” will not for ever cling behind him. 


But such a prospect can only be hoped for by those who are made of the 
right ‘“ stuff ~: those who lack industry and are unsuited to the life will 
develop into mere ‘‘squatters ” of no use to themselves or the colony, such 
will only become idlers until their degradation brings its due punishment, 
and more important still they will bring the minor industries into very 
bad repute. 


ee Res 
setae 


THE BALATA INDUSTRY. 


By Grorce C. Benson, 


I promised the Editor-in-chief of “ Timehr: ” a short article on the Balata 
Industry. The promise must have emanatea more from a soft nature than 
from a controlling brain ; because as so many of my views are opposed to 
existing theories and to present arrangements, I shall only be facing hostile 
criticism. However, as I feel I am right, I follow the example of President 
Roosevelt by throwing my hat in the ring and take my chances. 


The Balata Industry must always be by its very nature a somewhat precari- 
ous one. The element of speculation must always exist, but there is no reason 
why it should not in spit: of this element of chance be on an average exceedingly 
remunerative to the operators. Like all forest gums, balata is extremely 
dependent, net only on the quality of the soil on which it grows, but also on 
weather conditions. Too much rain is detrimental, and toc much sunshine 1s 
equally so, but an equally proportioned alternation of rain ana sunshine 
tends to produce the maximum of yield. 


If balata is to be profitably produced and to be made to give a splendid 
commercial return, a differsat plan to that which is now followed must be 
adopted. ‘I’o begin with, the trees must be bled in a totally aiflerent way. 
The present method of bleeaing not only endangers the trees, but does not 
produce a maximum yield. Many others, besides myself, certainly believe 
that with scientific bieeding the trees could be tapped without detriment 
every year instead of every five years, and that naturally means a very much 
sreater yield of latex than is now obtained. Again it must be borne in mind 
that the milk of the balata tree has highly combinative qualities. Balata 
is so strongly tenacious that 1 can advantageously absorb and combine 
quite 50 per cent. of many oi the abundant common gums in our tropical 
fo.ests. Samples vf compounded balata which were sent to England, and 
which contained nearly 60 per cent. of carefully prepared Brittle Balata, quite 
surprised the British market and orders were at once despatched to my firm for 
very large quantities of the compound at the highest market quotations for pure 
balata then reigning. Other samples containing 40 pez cent. of true balata, 30 
per cent. of brittle balata, and 30 per cent. of the very common and abundant 
Hya-hya, so attracted Mincing Lane that it not only offered for the consign- 
ment the very highest market price fetched by pure pase but also wanted to 
know how large a quantity it could obtain by way of a regular supply. The 
way a great deal of our Balata is prepared often shows wanton carelessness 
and reflects ereat discredit on many of the bleeders and others. Through this 
the different balata companies suffer financially. It would be well if the 
doublées or dabrays were done away with, and arrangements made for the 
balata milk and other combinative gums to be sent bo Georgetown in large 
tins or in small casks ; because then they could be so easily manufactured into 
clean, uniform, and beautiful amber-like sheets, which are so much esteemed 
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- both in Europe and in America, and for which those countries are alway so 
willing to pay the very highest market rate. 


The Balata Industry, in addition to suffermg from an influx of newcomers 
and an epidemic of inismanagement, has lately suffered from both indifferent 
and unreliable labour, and itis very likely to continue to suffer until forcible 
steps are taken to weed out the offenders. No doubt the Balata Committee may — 
help to find a solution. Apart from that the only way to obtain something akin 
to reliable labour is by a strong combination amongst the different Balata 
Companies themselves—all working im a business-like way, and all agreeing 
on a business-like procedure. 


The Jabourers here can, ag a very general rule, by the adoption of any regular 
system of aiscipline be made to conform to a befitting conduct. They are, on the 
whole, inthe absence of special temptations, a well-behaved body of men. 
When once they recognise that by violating the law, or by serious default 
towards any one of the Balata companies, they are liable to be discarded dy 
all the others, they will think twice before they play the double part which 
sv many have played in the past and which we regret to say, so many of them 
are still playing. It was principally on this account that the Balata Association 
was formed and the first promoters of this association deserve the greatest credit 
for endeavouring to put the Balata Industry on a sounder footing. Persist- 
ing in spite of discouragement and criticisms, Mr. Joseph A. King saw it 
eventually comprise the entire body of employers before he laid down his office. 


There is something to be said for the labourers, for all the blame for recent 
troubles must not be ascribed to him. Except the native Indian, the creole 
black man or the acclimatised black man, is the only worker that can successfully 
withstand the many hardships consequent on tropical forest life. Experience 
has too often and too fully demonstrated this. The black man’s vitality, his 
power to bear hunger ana fatigue are blessings which he does not appear to suffi- 
ciently recognise ; and which his employer insufficiently appreciates. They are 
valuable qualities for wealth-production in the colony which are not to be 
lightly overlooked. 


The foreman should preterably be a black man of lung forest experience. He 
should thoroughly know his men and how to contro! them ; because to a very 
great extent on him rests the curtailment of unnecessary expenditure, together 
with the expedition’s successful issue. Ignorance or want of tact or absence 
oi control in such a man is rumous. 


An attempt was lately made to produce elastic balata, and to a slight extent 
it succeeded. Although the balata eum is so rigid and so tenacious, yet as it 
admixes so readily with other of our forest gums there is goud reason to hope 
that an article of great commercial value will not be long in forthcoming. 


In this brief outline of the Balata Industry only facts have been enunciated— 
such as experience has led us to believe are indisputable. | believe the industry 
is still in its infancy and that instead of declining in consequence of recent 
troubles anc their disastrous financial results it will rapidly increase as a source 
of wealth to the operating capitalists and to the coleny as a whole. 


THE GOLD MINING INDUSTRY -IN SURINAM. 
By J. W. Donatpson AIKEN, F.R.G.S., A.M.I. Mrcu. E. 


Failure with a capital F. seems to be the net result of all efforts hitherto 
made to exploit the undoubtedly rich placer ground known to exist in this 
dependency of Holland. As the country itself is not to blame, a cause of 
failure must be found, so “the awful climate”; the almost insuperable diffi- 
culties of the transport problem ; and the usual hundred and one “reasons 
why ” of “the man who didn’t” are forthwith trotted out. The reasons 
given only illustrate the adage “A bad workman: blames his tools.” Dutch 
Guiana, unfortunately, has been no exception to that peculiar fate which 
seems to dog almost every tropical country where mining is embarked upon, 
the early years of the industry being marked by a decided preponderance of 
failures over successes. This peculiar state of affairs may be directly attribut- 
able to any or all of the following causes, viz. :— 


(1.) Inaccurate reports, due to careless or Incompetent prospecting of the 
property. 

(2.) Injudicious selection of machinery due to responsible management 
and want of knowledge of local requirements. 


(3.) An expensive and unreliable labour force. 
(4.) A badly organised and consequently expensive transport. 


(5.) And finally—“ slackness.”” This is a very prevalent microbe in the 
tropics, and affects some people so seriously that six months suffices to trans- 
form them into “devotees of the long chair,” and disciples of “ Let it slide.” 


Observations made during a recent trip to the Surinam goldfields, indicate 
pretty clearly that any and all of the causes enumerated above have figured 
largely in keeping this district in the backward condition in which we find it 
to-day. 


During my investigations I came, everywhere, upon evidence of the extrava- 
gant and ill-advised dispersion of capital which seems to have been the rule 
rather than the exception. To-day that capital is represented by tons upon 
tons of more or less unsuitable machinery cast down anyhow in the Surinam 
bush, and the once high hopes of the trustful investor are now as far from 
realisation as the machinery is from civilisation. 


I think it was a gentleman hailing from America who once said, “‘ You can 
fool all the world some of the time and some of the world all the time, but you 
can’t fool all the world all the time.”” This man was evidently a person of 
some worldly Knowledge and the true inwardness of his philosophy is seen and 
appreciated when one looks around at the heterogeneous and rusting mass of 
miscellaneous hardware which has been fired into this colony at the instance of 
the self-styled ‘“ mining engineers,’’ who ruled the destinies of these unfortu- 
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nate companies, now defunct (not the mining engineers alas! but the com- 
panies), and one cannot but marvel at the glaring mistakes which have been 
made. So marvelling we leave it to turn to something more pro bono publico 
than weeping over the lost hopes of former ventures. 


Looking at the map of Dutch Guiana we find that the country is watered 
by five principal rivers, viz.—working from west to east—The Courentijne, 
the Saramacca, the Suriname, the Commewijne, and last, but by no means 
least, the Marowijne. These streams flow generally from south to north and 
the first and last form the boundaries between the British and Dutch, and 
French and Dutch Guianas respectively. 


In all of these rivers and in some of their tributary streams gold can be 
found in the gravels in the stream beds. 


The nearest prospect of improved exploitation of the riches of Surinam 1s 
in a proposal now on foot to establish gold-dredging on the Marowijne river. 
As this scheme is inthe hands of thoroughly competent and experienced people, 
the result of their operations will be viewed with particular interest by the 
mining public, and should prove almost certainly of great value to the colony. 


The Marowijne gives promise of being an ideal dredging proposition, as the 
gravels are deep, regular, free of boulders, with a shallow overburden, and a _ 
soft and easily cleaned bedrock, whilst the values per cubic yard appear suffi- 
ciently good to warrant the investment of a large capital in the yenture. 


On the Saramacca also there are indications which point to its becoming a 
profitable dredging field. Up to the present no dredging data are available 
which are at all worthy or indeed possible of consideration. One company 
operating a small prospecting dredge (which does not pay) has a staff of six!! 
Kuropean and creole engineers to keep it in order, but in spite of “ hard times ” 
this merry crew closed the dredge down for ten days holiday at LHaster. 
It would be hardly fair therefore to accept data from an opera-bouffe concern of 
this sort, and solemnly proceed to pass judgment on the possibilities of a 
whole district from figures which could only prove the incompetence of those 
responsible for a state of affairs such as the foregoing. 


Next we come to the possible existence or non-existence of lode formations 
of sufficient value and permanency to warrant their exploitation. On this 
question, as no development has yet been done on any of the lode formations 
discovered, it would be premature to form a decided conclusion. That gold- 
bearing quartz does exist in well-defined and workable lodes, my own obsetva- 
tions prove, as I have examined and tested two separate and distinct lodes on 
one property, which have been traced from the stream beds on each side of 
the mountain to the top of the range giving something over one thousand 
feet of backs, and both of these lodes carried payable gold. 


Labour is a question on which any company proposing to operate mines in 
Surinam must bestow careful consideration. The local black-with his high 
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days and holy days, his comparatively limited intelligence, and_ his 


expensive taste in haberdashery, is a Ipapey almost unattainable to a careful 
manager. 


The question of imported labour and the various conditions aflecting it is 
one which is altogether too large to discuss in this short article, but it is, at the 
same time, one which must be taken into account seriously, by any company 
proposing to operate on proper lines in this field. 


In conclusion | can only add, that 1t is, in a way, surprising to me to find 
a country, so phenomenally rich, over a large area, in placer gravels as this 
colony assuredly is, and served by a really well laid railway system, in such a 
backward condition, and sticking so universally to the methods which were 
old and mildewed fifty years ago. 


There is no doubt that given a proper opportunity Dutch Guiana will one 
day take a place as a gold-producer of some importance. 


THE COLONY’S FINANCIAL POSITION. 


eee 


By J. Van SERTIMA. 


Sir Walter Egerton will assume the administration of the colony under most 
favourable financial auspices. Never during the life of the present genera- 
tion has the Exchequer been in such good case. It is experiencing a rare 
fulness : a surplus balance of $418,322 at 28th February, 1912, against a debit 
balance of $73,045 at the end of 1905-1906 is a pretty picture to 
look at and gratifying to reflect upon.* During that quinquennium a 
wave of prosperity has passed over the West Indies, and it would 
have been strange indeed if it had left the shores of British Guiana 
unlaved. For the government of one colony, I conceive, is not much 
better nor worse than that of another; trade is interdependent and 
catholic, especially in a given small area producing much the same 
commodities for export, and requiring much the same articles for use, 
consumption and enjoyment; within that domain adversity or prosperity 
can hardly have any striking preferences except where (as in Trinidad) Nature 
conspires ; and, above all, there is the constant desire of every colonist to 
better his position—a force-power which has often been sufficient to ofiset the 
effects of imprudent State management. Every encouragement, therefore, 
should be given by the State for the play of this dynamics in the social 
economy, for State finances depend ultimately upon the production of wealth 
by individuals. 


The surplus balance to which reference has been made is handsome enough, 
but from the point of view of State economy it seems to illustrate the truth 
of the saying that there can be too much of a good thing. In the case of a 
commercial company when the accounts of the year are cast up and ends are 
seen just to meet, the enterprise is not thought to be in a prosperous condition. 
The larger the excess of revenue over expenditure the more successful is the 
result deemed to be. In the case of a State, however, too large a surplus 1s a 
sure sign of mismanagement. For one thing, it predicates an undue call upon 
the taxable capacity of the people, which is a sin, although it does not 
appear to have been specifically mentioned in the decalogue. How, in 
this respect, a State should manage its finances, was long ago laid down by one 


*The following figures show the annual fluctuations and the gradual extinction 
of the Floating Debt from 1886 to 1906-07: — 


Debit Balance. Debit Balance. 

Toa ie. GOT si $ 290,209 58 1897 die $ 442,931 18 
eo SOOO, Sek 390,550 68 1898 Sic 787,660 74 

[eA plg> -:.2 1380 ae SLOOAN=7 7) = | SOO uw 819,370 28 
... 1890 ae 580,304 04 1900 et 767,532 09 

1891 vee 464,234 45 1901 = 740,134 47 

RS 2) ieee 376,591 47 HOO2ZT ay ee 572,528 05 

1893 si 283,260 39 1903 ye 305,424 21 

1894. a 110,789 56 1904 oe 182,408 06 

1895 <n 144,087 59 1905 a 151,380 60 


1896 ten 275,811 76 1906 se 73,045 QI 
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of the most successful Chancellors of the Exchequer England has had. “The 
training,” he said—Gladstone is meant of course,—‘ ‘the training I received 
from Sir R. Peel was that the right and sound puinciple was to estimate expendi- 
ture liberally, to estimate revenue carefully, to make each year pay its own 
expenses, and to take care that your charge is not greater than your income ”’ 
So far as the finances of our Government are concerned, I think it will be 
found a safe rule to budget for a surplus of from £4,000 to £5,000. 


What will be the state of the surplus when the Receiver General closes his 
books as at 31st March last, I am not in a position to say ; but the very few 
persons who take any interest in these matters must have noticed that the 
balance has swollen very rapidly during the past two years. The pace, for all 
the world, seems too hot. This cannot be commendable when there are lots 
of other things to do with the taxpayers’ money than to accumulate it with 
_miser-like fondness. Now at the end of 1907-1908 the excess of the 
colony’s assets over its liabilities was shown to be $160,122. Although 
during the next year the revenue included an extraordinary receipt of 
$11,225 made up of various unclaimed deposits that had been trans- 
ferred, the surplus increased by only $4,112—$164,235, to drop the 
next year to $133,314, there having been a deficit of $30,920 as the 
result of the transactions of the year,1909-10. It was the first time 
since 1897-98 that the expenditure had exceeded the revenue. Since 
then there has been a remarkable turn for the better: there has been 
a large accretion to the floating balance. The year 1910-11 saw the 
revenue exceed the expenditure by close upon $100,000—$97,646, to 
be exact. This added to the balance of the year before brought the 
accumulated surpluses to $230,960 at the end of March, 1911. Since then, 
as the financial statements issued from time to time from the Treasury 
have disclosed, the surplus has been mounting. 


To what extent settlement of the Crown Agents’ accounts as at 31st March 
last will make a dent in it remains to be seen. Also, the Executive Govern- 
ment, screwing courage to the sticking place, may charge to Expenditure 
account the sum appearing as assets against, and having reference to 
their dealings with, lots 70 and 71, Corentyne, Tranquility Hall, Plns. 
Windsor Forest, Hague and La Jalousie. It amounts to $61,778. It is 
stated in the Auditor General’s report for 1910-11 that the surplus 
shown at the end of that period “was due to some extent to the 
increased taxation imposed during the year but chiefly to the cuttail- 
ment, wherever possible of expenditure, and to the change in the system 
of accounting authorised by Combined Court Resolution No. XII of the 
3rd November, 1910.” This means in plain language that inability, 
within a few months of the close of the year 1911, to foretell the behaviour 
of the revenue, caused some of the Government services to be neglected, 
and frightened the Executive into increasing the burden of taxation unneces- 
sarily. Tey introduced an export tax on balata. The Government have 
since acknowledged their precipitancy. Unfortunately the act was not a 
spontaneous one. It was impelled by the obtrusive interference of a 
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third party who, we must take it, was actuated by considerations of 
the ultimate best mterests of a colony which should treat tenderly the 
capital of whose incoming it is in so much need. There remains the 
fact, however, that the tax was imposed at a time when revenue was not 
badly wanted. The opportuneness of its remission will be appreciated—at a 
time when the purchasing power of the community (the fount of the revenue) 
has been sensibly impaired by a drought of unprecedented duration, at a time 
when a large amount of revenue is to be sacrificed in terms of a reciprocal trade 
agreement whose ratification cannot be far off now. | 


But there is something more pleasing to comment upon. A Government 
which have so managed their finances that during the course of six and thirty 
years, the expenditure has exceeded the revenue only eleven times, can hold 
their head high in the pride of a respectable achievement. For, as Wilson 
has it, “‘ Finance is not mere arithmetic ; finance is a great policy. Without 
sound finance no sound government is possible; without sound government 
no sound finance is possible.” It is worthy of note that during the fifteen 
years immediately preceding the reform of the political constitution of British 
Guiana the expenditure was allowed to exceed the revenue as many as seven © 
times. Since then such a phenomenon has occurred only four times. Let 
them halt, however, who would regard this as prima facie evidence of the greater 
vigilance of the elected members of the Combined Court whom an extended 
franchise sent up. or whereas up to 1891 the deficits of the preceding seven 
years amounted to $674,902 those of the four bad years in the succeeding four 
lustrums total a sum only $54,674 short of the figures just mentioned. In the 
three years ended 1898 the governing body made a tortoise of the 
constable: in that short time the deficits totalled $589,308. In the 
year 1895-96 the expenditure reached the highest point known to the 
present generation or indeed ever known. It amounted to £596,493. 
The optimistic local Chancellor of the Exchequer of the day who 
so deftly put the watchfulness of the elected members to sleep has 
since enjoyed the emoluments of two Governorships. He now enjoys 
dolce far mente. Since his time more efficient measures of financial police 
have put a period to extravagance, and so the pantings of the constable have 
become less distressing. 


The colony has no Unfunded Debt, but rather a surplus balance of appreci- 
able dimensions. As shown, it was not always so. How then, arises the 
question, did the Government manage to carry on when their income did not 
quadrate with their expenditure? They never had the authority to issue 
Exchequer Bonds or Exchequer or Treasury Bills. They had always, how- 
ever, lots of money belonging to other people lying uninvested in the Chest, 
and it is on these that they must have operated. The Public Debt is very 
small. Everybody seems to be agreed that the time has come when the in- 
dustry of posterity should be mortgaged for the earlier material advancement 
- of the colony. Not only is the Public Debt insignificant in amount, but much 
of it has been incurred on acount of other people than the taxpayers. At the 
end of the financial year 1911 the Public Debt stood at $4,258,152, but of this 
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amount the colony owed on its own account, that is, for its own benefit, a sum 
of only about $2,400,000. In the Auditor General’s report we note that the 
position of the colony as against the indebtedness on loan account was 


(a) Sinking Fund ; .. § 1,344,895 92 
(b) Repayment of Loans by Cor porations, 

Reserve Fund .. is 782,308 82 
(c) Outstanding Loans to Conporation ae 581,942 62 
(d) Immigration Notes and Cash . re 336,000 00 


$ 3, 45,147 36 
Less the capitalised value at 3 per cent. of 
the repayment in respect of Vlissen- 


gen lots .. sia ie ae 33,249 00 
Making .. .. $3,011,898 36 


Regarding the loans to Corporations, Mr. Robson makes the following re- 
marks, at once interesting and instructive : 


“The amount of $581,942 shown as loans due by Corporations, includes 
the balances owing by estates taken over by the Government. 


‘‘ Repayment by Corporations of Loans.—(reserve fund)— 


Ordinance 3 of 1886 dy L. ..§ 547,034 34 
i: 19 of 1896 i ve .. 235,274 48 


“« The amount at credit of the fund shows an increase of $14,283.26 dur- 
ing 1910-11. 


“ The loans raised by the colony under the Ordinances mentioned are for 
a term of 50 years repayable out of sinking funds ; many of the loans to Cor- 
porations are, however, for shorter terms, and in these cases the repayments 
will cease long before the colony loans are repayable. 


“¢ The theory was that all instalments received on account of loans made by 
the colony out of money raised under Loan Ordinances—No. 3 of 1886 and No. 
19 of 1896—should be credited to the reserve fund ; while on the other hand 
the equivalent (as nearly as possible) of the amount provided on the annual 
estimate for Public Debt charges should be taken from the fund and carried to 
revenue. 


“ As regards that part of the reserve fund relating to loans made to Cor- 
porations from money raised under Ordinance 3 of 1886, 1t was the practice 
prior to 1899 to credit to the fund only an amount equivalent to the amount 
provided on the estimate for redemption of the loan, the whole of the 
remainder being carried to revenue. This practice tended to deplete the fund 
and it was consequenty no longer possible to take from the fund the full 
equivalent of the annual provision on the estimate; a sum ($32,500) was 
therefore calculated which was estimated to exhaust the fund simultaneously 
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- with the colony loan, which amount since 1899 has been paid into revenue and 
will continue to be so paid until the colony loan matures ; the equivalent pro- 
portion of the Public Debt charges borne by the colony in respect of this 
sum is $43,294.00, so that the present generation is paying no less than 
$10,794 per annum more than it would have had to pay had only the 

proper amount been taken to revenue prior to 1899. | 


«¢ The whole of the instalments repaid in connection with loans made out of 
moneys raised under Ordinance 19 of 1896 having been credited to the Reserve 
Fund, the full equivalent of the Public Debt charges is taken from the fund 
and credited to revenue.” 


Strictly speaking—and this is a point which used to be laboured by the late 
Mr. Patrick Dargan—it is no function of Government to lend out moneys not 
for the benefit of the contributors to the State in their capacity of taxpayers, 
In theory, there is a tendency for taxation to be increased by reason of such 
transactions, but as a matter of fact some small profit does accrue to the State. 
Thus the moneys that have been lent from time to time to the corporations 
and the bodies responsible for the management of the water conservancies, 
pay interest at the rate of 4 per cent., whereas a large portion of the 
Public Debt has been raised by the Government at rates varying from 
3 to 33 per cent. In 1898 a sum of $720,000 was raised in bonds paying 
3 per cent.; in 1900 a sum of $138,720 bearing interest at the rate 
of 31 and 32 per cent. was borrowed; in 1901 a sum of $22,656 
was raised at a price of 33 per cent. The East Demerara Sea Defence 
Commissioners have borrowed from the Government a sum of about $130,000. 
For this accommodation they pay interest at the rate of 4 per cent. These 
moneys came out of the floating balance in the Receiver General’s hands ; 
if invested in the ordinary way they would have earned only 3} to 34 per cent. 


There can be no hard and fast rule as to what proportion of revenue should 
be put aside for works of a permanently useful or reproductive nature. When 
surpluses accrue, provision having been made for the service of the Funded 
Debt, it should be found not impracticable, and it would not be unwise, to 
appropriate some 10 to 20 per cent. of the year’s revenue to such works, and 
this without harbouring such an intensely selfish thought as that involved in 
the unsophisticated query : ‘“‘ What has Posterity done for us that we should 
do anything for her in return ?’”’ We dono harm in earning in anticipation a 
benison from those distant people called Posterity. If we regard surpluses 
as ‘ capital receipts,’’ and we do well so to do, they should be devoted to the 
purposes for which money now raised on Loan Account is put. We should, in 
short, borrow from ourselves, a proceeding which Posterity would or should 
applaud. Probably the next best use for a surplus is to regard it as a buffer, 
and use it for emergencies, an idea which Governor Hodgson once entertained. 
We had a practical illustration of this just a few years ago when a series of 
surpluses unbroken for more than a decade suffered the accident of a $30,000 
deficit. Then should come the turn of the taxpayer for a lightening of his 
burdens. But taxpaying man never is but always to be blest. Aided and 
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abetted by the Press, he is ever clamouring for better treatment, more efficient 
services, the idea of a quid pro quo being prominent. The ideal Government, 
proud in the privilege of doing as much good as they can for him who supplies 
and sustains their wealth-health, are ever anxious to meet him, even to antici- 
pate his wishes. Such conspiracies beget expenditure. This has to be met 
by the proceeds of increased taxation, except where Crown lands oppor- 
tunely yield their treasure abundantly, or some Government enterprise (we 
have only the Post Office) make appreciable profit. 


The expenditure of the colony is growing, but the rate of expansion is to my 
mind disappointingly slow. Thus in 1881 it required a sum of $2,021,218 
to carry on. This year the Combined Court granted a sum of $2,788,698 for 
the supply services. An increase of less than 2 per cent. a year does not 
seem good enough for this undeveloped estate of ours. Our capabilities, some 
would say, are being left to rust in us unused. The growing expenditure of a 
colony is presumptive evidence of its growing greatness. The Government 
can spend as much as they like, the more the merrier, provided always, as the 
lawyers say : they do not allow Treasury outgoings to exceed its incomings ; 
so long as the taxpayers’ taxable capacity is not strained ; so long as provision 
is regularly made to meet obligations incurred ; so long as extravagance is 
not indulged in, which connotes the getting of full value for money spent. 
There bemg no transgressions in these respects, increasing expenditure 
would be a gratifying evidence of progress. It is no particular business 
of Government to regulate their finances as the private individual does, 
that is, according to income. Herein lies the difference of the two 
economies. It is for Government to provide good, efficient services 
according to general conditions and the pressing needs of the hour, and 
then to cast about for the money that is required. Our Combined 
Court votes the supplies before it gets into Ways and Means. Always, 
however, must the Government have a becoming appreciation of their 
motes and bounds, of the capacity of those upon whom they make compul- 
sory levy. They must not entertain the idea that there is any truth in the 
maxim discussed by Hume that every new tax creates a new ability in the 
subject to bear it, and that each increase of public burdens increases propor- 
tionably the industry of the people. The plucking of the taxpaying fowl 
mist be done with sufficient skill as to prevent a squeal. There will always be 
divided opinion as to whether taxation in this colony is high. It tickles the 
ears of the groundlings to say so. The question is not the particular concern 
of this essay. It should be interesting to state, however, that a generation ago 
the value of the imports was returned at $9,932,017. The duty collected there- 
on was $1,059,002, or about 10.6 per cent. The value of the imports in 1912 
was returned at $7,536,603, yielding a duty of $1,713,791, or nearly 23 per 
cent. Roughly, then, colonists are paying in respect of Customs duties a little 
mute than twice what they paid at the birth of the present generation. They 
are infinitely better served will be the spontaneous suggestion. A higher price 
must, of course, be paid for better services. Most conspicuous among these 1s 
the improved means of locomotion. It will be observed that we seem to have 
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-done a far bigger trade in the years gone by than to-day. By leave of laudatores 
temporis acti, that can hardly be the case, if we have regard even only to the 
growth of population. Take into account, too, the many items that have 
been added to the export list, not the least valuable being balata, gold and rice, 
What then is the explanation of an import trade of nearly ten million dollars 
in 1879 and one of considerably under eight million dollars in 1912? It is | 
simply that the purchasing power of money has appreciated, another way of 
saying that the price of commodities has cheapened. But while this is so, the 
standard of living has gone up. And with regard to the figures, it can hardly 
be libellous or untrue to suggest that the Customs that was not so careful 
in its statistical preparations as the Customs that is. 


The new Governor, as I have said, is happy in the opportunity of his coming 
in so far as the state of the Exchequer is concerned. It is not a question, how- 
ever, of “ What will he do with it?’ For it does not lie with him alone to 
administer the funds. His powers are severely limited by the political constitu- 
tion of the colony The Combined Court as part of the Government is all- 
powerful in the matter of the disposition of the finances; and while in the 
lust of its retrenchment it can demolish a temple it is not allowed to build 
even a hovel. That is to say it can reduce but it cannot initiate expenditure. 
It has no less power over the finances than Parliament over the finances of 
the British Government. Money can only be expended in the manner and 
for the purposes authorised by this Court. It grants supplies only for a 
year ; and, as in the case of the House of Commons, “ redress of grievance ” 
precedes supply. The estimates of expenditure it not only discusses “ freely 
and without reserve,” but it can reduce or strike out any item. The Court is 
composed of eight official members and fourteen unofficial members, the 
latter representing the electorate in the several districts and divisions of the 
colony. Whenever “ the representatives of the people ’’ vote solidly together 
against the official section, however much the Executive Government may 
have set their heart upon, any measure, the will of the predominant partner, 
as representing Demos must be supreme. This is a tremendous power. 
Used soberly and ina statesmanlike way, it can do an infinite deal of good. 
Misused, it can easily set the hands of the clock of progress back. On 
the whole there has been a temperate, sensible use of this power. This is 
partly due to the fact that there has been no machine at work, no Cabal or 
semblance of clique on the part of the electives. And it is only fair to say 
that the Executive Government are not in the habit of offering provocation 
for defiant and concerted action on the part of those upon whom falls the 
larger portion of the responsibility for the financial management of the 
colony’s affairs. The Combined Court is the only body that can “raise 
and assess’ taxes, and this it does only for a year, But even if it 
did grant supplies for more than a year, say, by passing the Customs Duties 
and the Tax Ordinances in the same way as other laws are passed, that is, 
until amended or repealed, no money could be appropriated except in the way 
previously sanctioned by the Court. Thus it exercises a power which the 
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Hoase of Commons was unable fairly and squarely to exercise before the 
unhappy and perverse Stuarts were got out of the way. 


Whether the colony is doing well or ill it will ever become the electives to 
ce vigilant as to expenditure. There is ever a tendency for this to increase, 
markedly so in the days of seeming plenty. Heads of Departmentg are human, 
and it is but natural that they should think highly of their departments and 
desire to see them spick and span and going forward with maximum efficiency. 
It is for the electives to keep strict watch and ward over extravagance. This is 
not always easy, for as a general rule the head of a department is persistent 
in this matter of expenditure. He will wrestle with you all night for form’g 
sake, but at the breaking of day he will put the hollow of your thigh out 


of joint with a touch. Impar congressus Achilli. 


THE ABOLITION OF ROMAN-DUTCH LAW IN 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


By L. C. Datton. 


It is more than twelve months now since the President of the Royal Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Society delivered his first inaugural address to the 
members of the Society. Amongst the subjects referred to in that address 
which was remarkable not only for the thoruughness with which the several 
topics were dealt with, but also for its literary ability, the subject of Roman- 
Dutch Law may be said to take the chief place. It is intended, therefore, in 
this paper, tu set down a few remarks on that subject, remarks which will have 
some reference tc some of the statements made in the addiess and which, I 
hope, may ke read by those interested at the present time when the adequacy 
or otherwise of the law, as it exists in this colony, is vnder consideration. 


Some pe1sons are apt to rely upon to a great extent and to read only the 
headlines of their newspapers when matters are dealt with m which they are 
not greatly interested. There is also a class in every community which regards 
a statement in print to be necessarily true ana correct. It may, therefore, 
possibly be that many persons who received their “Argosy” containing the Pre- 
sident’s address, in so far as it referred to the subject now under discussion, a 
dry subject to most at any time, preferred to rely on the headlines of the report, 
instead of reading it for themselves. If that is so, they could not obtain there- 
by a true impression of what was really contained therein. Such startling 
expressions as “ Vigorous attack on the Roman-Dutch Law,” “ Inadequacy 
of the Roman-Dutch Law,” “ An anachronism,” “ Superfluous and antiquated” 
and so forth, would lead one to expect much more than follows. Whether or 
not the President of the Society intended éo attack “ Roman-Duatch Law ” as 
might possibly be inferred from these additions to his address, | am unable to 
state, but he certainly does not deal with the subject as a whole. Reference 
to the report will show that the part in question opens with the words : “ For the 
Commercial Committee no more serious or pressing subject could present itseif 
than the consideration of the suitability of our present Common law for existing 
requirements and possible developments of trade”; that is, the proposition 
raised is whether the Common Law of the colony is adequate to its trade and 
commercial requirements. It may here be pointed out, however, that at a 
later period in his address when he is showing how the Common law has been 
encroached upon by statute and by the introduction of English law, he calls 
attention to the fact that Ordinances dealing with Companies, Insurances, 
Merchant Shipping, Bills of Exchange and other kindred matters on the English 
model have succeeded one another in this colony. In experience, it will be 
found that the greatest changes that have been made in amplification of or in 
the place of Roman-Dutch Law here have been made in the law as it affects 
and deals with trade and commerce. If, therefore, the law as it now exists 1s 
insufficient for the purpose for which it was introduced, it seems somewhat 
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hard that “ Roman-Dutch Law ” should be made to bear the blame. It 
may be pertinent to add here that another prominent supporter of the proposed 
change has stated that the introduction of “the entire commercial law of 
England ” is an additional argument in favour of altering the law in other 
respects. If that is so, the Commercial committee of the Society will not have 
to concern themselves with niany of the delinquencies or shortcomings of 
Roman-Dutch Law. 


A few remarks on the system that we have as it is administered in another 
colony may be of interest. For some nine years prior to my transfer to this 
colony I had some little practical experience in South Africa with the law as 
it exists there. The inroads and encroachments on the system have gone 
much further here than there, but I have no hesitation in saying at once that 
the law as it exists and as it is administered there, fully satisfies all classes and 
interests in the community. The following is an extract from the introduction 
to Advocate M. Nathan’s book, published afew vears ago on the “Common 
Law of South Africa,’ and it so admirably expresses what I wish to say that 
I may be excused for making use of it to some length : “The Roman-Dutch law 
“is practically the Roman law, gradually adapted to the growing needs of a 
“modern community ; and the Roman law is the basis of the jurisprudence 
“of most modern countries where it has been found to werk admirably. 
“ During a working experience in South Africa of a century under Biitish rule, 
“the Roman-Dutch system has frlfilled all that coula reasonally be expected 
“of it. There is no reason why it should not iemain to the end of time. In 
“matters for which it does not provide (such mattcrs mainly «s Roman 
“lawyers were never called upon to deal with practically) the English lxw is 
“invoked for decision, and hitherto the two systems have not clashed. 
“Modern commercial usages have evoked and evolved a peculiar and special 
* code of rules known collectively as English Commercial Law. In connection 
** with such usages it « ould be manifestly absurd to apply the Romanlaw. Put 
“for ali the personal everlasting relationships of life the great Roman and 
“ Roman-Dutch lawyeis made provision, and modern experience has shown 
“how equitable were the rules which they laid down and enforced.” 


€ 


Another extract from the notes of one who was one of South Africa’s men of 
mark, namely Juage Watermeyer, of whom it is well said “ His life was indeed a 
creat eift to South Africa, and it remains still not only a memory but a power, ’ 
has direct bearing on this point. For those here to whom his name may be 
unknown it may be well to state that he was a Doctor of Civil Law in Holland, 
and an English barrister who became a Judge in Cape Colony at the age of 31 
and died at the early age of 43. In his “ Notes on the Roman Law in this 
Colony ” we read: 


“ When in 1652 this Colony became a colonial possession of the Dutch Hast 
“india Company, the law of Holland became the Colonial law...... general 
“legal principle was sought only where for centuries Kurope had found it, in 
“the Roman law, this being modified only, by the special “enactment of the 
“Mother country. Such was the state of thelaw on the cession of the Colony 
“to England in 1815; and it is the state of the lawnow. Vast improvements 
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‘have taken place especially in the mode of tria!, buth in civil and eriminal 

“ courts, great reforms have been effected by Imperial and local legislation, 

“but the commen law of the country remains, as before, that of Rome, as 

“adopted in the Netherlands. For this no statesman or lawyer who has given 

* serious thought to the subject would substitute what is vaguely calied English 

“Taw for an English Colony (the italics are mine), although special legal 
“ veforms introduced in Eneland have been, and will continue to be profii- 
“ ably incorpurated with the law as here administered.” 


33 


Just as in South Africa, so in this colony, “ mode:n commercial usages 
have necessarily required and have obtained the application of law which 1s 
not Roman-Duatch Law. As already mentioned, such matters as Companies, 
Insolvency, Insurance, Pills of Exchange and others of like nature have had 
specially to be provided for seeing that as stated in the extract quoted Roman 
lawyers were hardly called upon to deal with them. And there wil! be further 
changes in the future. Law is a perpetual growth and as Lord de Villiezs states 
in the case of Henderson and another v. Hanekom (20. S.C. 519): “ However 
“anxious the Court may be to maintain the Roman-Dutch Law in all its 
“integrity, there must in the ordinary course be a progressive development 
“of the law keeping pace with mudern requirement.” The Bench in the 
Transvaal has also given expression to the same sentiments in the case of 
Blower v. Van Noorden (1909 T.S. 890): “ Old practice and ancient formule 
“must be modified at times in order to keep in touch with the expansion of 
“ legal ideas and to keep pace with the requirements of changing conditions.” 
Wedded as they are to their common law it will be seen then that they are by 
no means to be called biguted. But it is not only “ racial pride, local patriotism, 
and long custom * that have wedded them to their law. English, Scotch, 
Trish, Australian, and Canadian colonists in the country in addition to those 
from other Kuropean countries are all supporters of the system of law which 
is now theirs, and no suggestion or hint that it 1s not satisfactory tu them has 
ever reached my ears. “ Litigants, lawyers and Judges have been brought up 
in its atmosphere ” is a sentence taken from the learned President’s address, 
but he will, doubtless, remember that his own island gave in the last century 
some distinguished and eloquent lawyers, advocates, and Judges to the Cape, 
to whom the Cape owes much. To-day there are on the Bench of each Pro- 
vincia]l Court Judges who presumably never breathed a Roman-Dutch atmos- 
phere until they sat on the Bench in their adopted country. In one of the 
provinces an ex-Chicf Justice of this colony, where he probably first came into 
contact with the system of law which he now administers, is a capable and much 
respected member of a strong Bench of Judges. eae barristers are numer- 
ous in ail the Courts and they doubtless recognise, after arrival, that the systein 
fulfils all that reasonably expected of any sy stem of law. 


Questions and differences will necessarily arise irom time to time and refer- 
ence has been made to the difference of opinion axising between the Cape and 
Transvaal Benches in 1904 on the question of Causa (oorzaak). It is doubtless 
a question of much interest but it has now been finally settled in favour of the 
view taken by the Trausvaal Judges. Such a difference of opinion cannot, 
however, be used as an argument against the retention or sufficiency of Roman- 
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Dutch law. If such questions did not arise, and all questions of law have to be 
settled sooner or later, the ranks of the legal profession would not be so crowded 
as they are now. Whether, however, the Transvaal or the Cape Judges touk the 
most reasonable view of the matter, to residents of this colony an opinion ex- 
pressed in an extract from a recent article by Mr. 8. G. Morice, a barrister 
and late Judge of the Transvaal in pre-war days, inthe South African Law 
Journal will be of interest. It need not be poimted out that “ Causa ” 
is not strictly identical with “ consideration ” in English law. Whilst in the 
majority of cases it is certainly “consideration,” im others it is rather 
‘motive.’ The extract to which I refer, which sets out in no undecided 
terms an opinion the English doctrine of consideration, is as follows : 


“Although the Enelish Doctrine of “ consideration ’ has much to be said 
“for it, we do not want it in South - Africa. It is definite enough but it is too 
“narrow. Apart from its being foreign to our system of law it is repugnant to 
“the moral sense, and even, as in the case of a promise to keep open an offer, 
“to ordinary ideas of business.” 


This extract does not, I think, state unfairly the exact difference between 
the two systems, and on this point there can be little doubt that on principles 
of equity and justice the Roman-Dutch doctrine of “ causa ” (oorzaal) is much 
to be preierred to that of “ considevation ” as interpreted in English law. 


Another frequent argument here in favour of the change is that it would 
facihtate the creation of a Court of Appeal for all the British possessions in this 
part of the world, and if this argument is sound it is one thatshould receive 
all possible consideration, for such a Court is eminently desirable for many 
reasons which it is not necessary to set out here. The difficulties to be over- 
come are, however, numerous and formidable. Local jealousies, vested in- 
terests and geographical divisions are all opposed to the success of any scheme. 
I will not say more than this, that in South Africa, prior to the union of the 
four colonies in 1910, it was found impossible to erect a Court of Appeal 
for the four colonies and native territories there, although the boundaries 
between them were often nothing but narrow rivers and wire fences, whilst the 
system of law is the same in all. That Court has only come with political 
Union. I would submit, therefore, that the argumentis not a sound one ; it is 
not based on any definite facts and has no certain foundation at all, experience 
being all the other way. It seems, rather, a suggestion thrown out by those 
who would like to see the change in law made, a suggestion to obtain votes as 
it were in support cf the change, with a pious wish rather than any definite 
idea or vpinion that the birth of the Court of Appeal might thereby be made 
easier. Iam told that there are elements of Spanish law still existing in Trini~ 
dad, whilst in St. Lucia the code of civil law is, with modifications, framed on 
the principles cf French law. Whether or not any ef the other islands have 
elements of foreign law (i.e., other than English) in their systems, J am unable 
to state, but this is sufficient to prove that British Guiana is not alone in its 
position. 


1 am reminded that the law of Holland is no longer that which we know as 
Roman-Dutch law. It has, however, a codified system based on the same 
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principles as those oi the Napoleonic code and | have little doubt that Roman- 
Dutch Law has done more towards the building up of that code than ever 
English law did. 


T do not think I shall be wrong in stating that the local controversy was 
brought to a head by the decision in the case of Synada Bee v. Craigen in the 
Limited Jurisdiction at the end of 1910. The facts of the case are doubtiess 
well-known and it is not necessary to say more than that the defendant was 
sued for the price of goods sold to him. It was held by the Judge whe originally 
heard the action that there was no evidence that any price was agreed on and 
that therefore there could be no contract of sale. If, however, as was pomted 
out by the Full Court when the matter came before them on appeal, there was 
no evidence that would support a contract of sale, it cannot be presumed that 
therefore a donation has been made bus that compensation would necessarily 
follow. The law as to a contract of sale is fully set out, as regards this question, 
by the Full Court, in the case of Teixeiza v. Gomes (July, 1903.) 


“ Under the Roman-Duich law a fixed price is an“ essential ingredient in a 
“ contract of sale, and although the price is deemed to be fixed when it is left 
“ to the decision of a determinate third party, still the fixing oi the price cannot 
“ (save under circumstances not existing in this case) be left to the decision of 
“an individual not definitely determined (Voet. Ad. Pand. XVIII. 1. 23), and 
“even when ieft to the decision of a definite individual, if he fails to fix the 
“ peice, the contract becomes void (ib.).”’ In the case of Craigen v. Synada Bee 
(March, 1911) the Full Couct stated: “None, however, of the cases cited support 
“ the view that under Roman-Dutch law, where there has been no contract of 
“ sale but goods have been supplied by one party to another at his request 
“ under circumstances showing a donation was not intended, the party receiv- 
“ing such gouds is not liable to compensate the party receiving them.”........ 


“Tt is, we think, clear that in a case like the present where a shopkeeper 
“vequesis a merchant vr commission dealer to supply him with goods quae 
“usu consumuntur, the presumptivn necessarily arises that a donation is not 
“ssked but it is intended compensation shall be made and if no price is fixed 
“then under the Roman-Dutch law, the person to whom they are 
“ supplied is liable to pay ‘ fair and reasonable ’ compensation. (Dig. L. 17, 74 
“and 155 ; Humphry v. Kaps, 28 Oct., 1905. Grotius LI. i. 16 and 17.) ”’ 


Presumably on hearing the original decision in this case the ordinary layman 
thought that if he purchased guods at a store or shop and did not “fix” a 
price at the time he might thereby avoid payment. It is frequently impossible 
when translating from une language to another, to exactly convey in one word 
in the secund language what is meant by a word or series of words in the first 
language and it appears to be so in this case. As there are certain definite 
requirements to constitute the contract of sale, so there are certain requisites 
for the price which must be “ verum, justum et certum.” These words have 
probably been loosely translated into English as “ fixed ’’ which does not by 
any means convey all that is contained in them. “‘ The price may be certain 
in itself, or by relation to something else as where it is made to depend 
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on what another thing of the same kind will fetch, or it may be left to the decision 
of a third party.” Tt can also be fixed by custom, as in the case of market 
price, if that is sufficiently certam at the time. 


It will be seen, therefore, that there was no cause for the cry ot dissatisiaction 
that arose when the original decision was given, apart from that which natural- 
ly arises from an erroneous judgment. Whilst on this subject, however, it 
might be recommended for the consideration of commercial readers and. lawyers 
whether the existing law might not be profitably ana reasonably amended 
or consolidated by the introduction of some such measure on the lines of the 
English Sale of Goods Act, which codified the law in England. Legislation 
on those lines has on several occasions seemed to be not only wise but necessary 
and not only in this colony but elsewhere, and it appears to me to give proper 
scope for those who wish to make some change in the existing law. Whethex 
such a change should involve the introduction of all that 1s contaimed in the 
English Act, rather than be merely a codification of our common law and 
existing practice, or whether some or any of the principles of cur law should 
be retained is not for me to say here. 


In British Guiana, of course. laesio enormis may be pleaded as a ground 
for rescinding a sale whust a further difference deals with the question of 
warranty. In English law the presumption is that the principle of caveat 
emptor applies, whereas in Roman-Dutch law, warranty is presumed unless it 
is expressly excluded. Diiferences.such as these would necessarily have to be 
carefully considered in the course of the drafting of any bill. 


That Roman-Dutch law is based on principles of equity and justice, 
is perhaps iather a needless statement as it is also when speaking 
of English law. Cases, however, come to mind in which the latter 
seems harsh and inequitable when compared with the law in this 
colony. Take a case which especially rises im our minds here: It 
is well-known that over fifty per cent. of the children born in British Guiana 
are illegitimate. Vaiious explanations have been given as to the cause of this, 
but whethex those explanations are nght or wrong, unfortunately there seems 
not much prospect ofimprovement. However that may be, under the existing 
law, provided illegitimate children are not born from adulterous intercourse, 
their parents are enabled to 1.emedy the wrong they have done to them by a 
subsequent marriage together. Such a marriage will legitimise the offspring 
here, bué it is not so in England. In English law an illegitimate child is the 
child of no one, without name and without parents, an outcast; Romar-Dutch 
law would soften this, supplies a remedy, and even if that remedy is not made 
use of, yet leaves the child a mother with the right of inheriting property 
from and through hex. 


One other example may be mentioned and one which it is now sought to 
introduce into English law. If divorce is recognised by the State, why should 
a distinction be made betweenthe acts of men and those of women. In English 
law man is placed on a different plane to woman, but Roman-Dutch law 
would treat them alike. 
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Whilst I have touched upon what is merely the fringe of so wide a subject, 
yet I hope that what I have written may throw some rays of light upon the 
scene. I du not set up to be an out and out protagonist on behalf of the existing 
system of law in this colony, but I do say we should look before we leap. If we 
- are going to change the law, look carefully at what we are going to put in its 
place, and also try to see what éfiect it will have on existing conditions and 
circumstances. [ll-considered changes will have far-reaching effects. The 
proposal tc replace Roman-Dutch law with English law in this coluny is xo new 
one, for I have read it suggested in local newspapers dating from the first half 
of the last century. Violent diseases often require violent remedies but any 
such disease in the body politic which requires a revalution in its system of 
law must be violent indeed. The Commission to be appointed Lv the Govern- 
ment to enquire into the adequacy of the Common Law for our requirements 
wil doubtless act the part of the physician, will diagnose the disease 1f it exists, 
and it Is to be hoped will recommend a gentle remedy. 


ROMAN-DUTCH LAW AND THE WEST INDIAN 
APPEAL COURT. 


eae 


A REPLY. 


By J. J. NuNAN, B.A., LL.B. 

I welcome with pleasure Mr. Registrar Dalton’s thoughtful contribution to 
the subject raised by my address. A representative Commission has recently 
been appointed by the Acting Governor to consider the matter and to make 
any necessary recommendations. Whatever views its Chairman or any in- 
dividual member may hold, the question is unlikely to be prejudged. 


Mr. Dalton has shown very clearly that m South Africa the Roman-Dutch 
law is a living thing, warmly supported by the general public and by the local 
bar, and that lawyers born in Europe, including my own fellow-countrymen 
(the shades of Porter and Upington, no doubt, being called upon me by 
an argument ad verecundiam) become in those surroundings most 
brilliant exponents of a jurisprudence to which they were not born. 
The Judges themselves are appointed locally from the leading practi- 
tioners. The case of the importation of that very able lawyer, Sir William 
Smith, from the Roman-Dutch Chief Justiceship of this country to a 
seat upon the Transvaal bench, was due to the special necessities of the 
post-bellum reconstruction and is not likely to form a precedent. The 
Judges of this colony, on the other hand, are usually appointed from 
magistracies or judgeships in other colonies, and have to begin the study 
of a wholly new system of law on their arrival, a Herculean task for any men 
who have passed the grand climacteric, especially if they are men who have 
been long severed from or never actually engaged in practice at the bar. 


Mr. Dalton has made no attempt to show that in this colony the Roman- 
Dutch law is not a dead thing, beloved by none, seriously studied by none, 
unattractive to a community from which the last Dutch element vanishea 
generations ago, a community which looks to England or to English-speaking 
Canada and the United States, where English common law prevails, for its 
supplies of capital and fresh colonists. Whether English or Roman-Dutch 
law is the more equitable system is a matter on which opinions may 
differ, and on which such South African writers as he quotes, can hardly 
be considered unbiassed. Pure Roman law or the various codes based upon 
the Napoleonic, considered as organised moral and ethical philosophic struc- 
tures are probably superior to both. Both Holland and Surinam abolished 


Roman-Dutch law a century ago, but we have proved more Batavian than 
the Dutch. 


Mr. Dalton’s arguments are mostly quite beside the issue, which is 
that what was once a more or less uniform structure is now a mere 
wreck. It is not a case of aiming at a higher ideal, which is an 
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object very laudable in itself but which will not appeal to men of affairs as 
readily as considerations of practical convenience. Has our law as 
it stands‘at present the essential quality of being readily and definitely 
ascertained by lawyers and Judges even if, like the law nearly every- 
where else, itis an esoteric study to the man in the street ? Most 
emphatically it has not. Mr. Dalton himself has cunclusively shown that the 
remnant of Roman-Dutch law in this colony creates hopeless confusion in 
minds trained to think only in the English terms as tv contracts, sale of goods, 
warranty, and other elementary features of commercial life. He might also 
have taken quite another department of its activity and have referred to the 
astounding result produced by the piecemeal efforts to reconcile the Roman- 
Dutch law as to husband and wife with more modern ideas. Community of 
goods (a Teutonic not a Roman institution grafted upon the earlier law during 
the Middle Ages) was abolished by the Married Persons’ Property Ordinance, 
1904. So far as the statute law serves as a guide, the surviving spouse for the 
next five years became a stranger, and inherited nothing not left by will. With 
the question of the claims ot the fisc I will not deal at all. The problem is 
already complicated enough. By the Deceased Persons’ Hstates Ordinance, 
1909 the surviving spouse inherits one-half on intestacy 2 there are no children 
or grandchildren. Jf a wife has done her duty to the community and to her 
husband, or if there are children of another marriage, the statute law ignores 
her as regards his estate. Jf the husband is the survivor he also is ignored. 
But perhaps the common law may come to the rescue or did the abolition of 
the community in 1904 dispose utterly of the application of any common 
law right ? The answer will turn on the measure of that Judge’s foot who will 
first have the painful task of attempting to find a path through that labyrinth 
of black-letter law. At present we can only give a guess. The colony was 
blessed with the luxury of no less than two of the many Roman-Dutch methods 
of intestate succession, which in their turn were complicated. by modifications, 
the extent of which is at present undecided. Only Bynkershoek or Voet or 
Sandé or Groenewegen could fully explain the position. Demerara and Ksse- 
quebo have the New Aasdom’s Law of North Holland, a creation of 1599 by 
Placaat. Berbice has the New Schependom’s Law of 1580, a Political Ordi- 
nance embodying in the main the existing common law of South Holland. 
If the other common law rights outside of community remain unaffected by 
the statutes and Professor Lee in his article in the Journal of the Society of 
Comparative Legislation tor May, 1912, is inclined to that presumption, a sur- 
viving spouse in Demerara and Essequebo will succeed to the whole of the 
deceased intestate’s estate in default of all relations by blood. In Berbice 
there is no such right under its ordinary law, but the matter does not end 
there. The legislator was at work on the improvement of that law as early 
as the 17th century. 


In 1890 the problem of Berbice was considered in Ex parte Adminstrator 
General re Estate of Alexander but as the intestate was unmarried it did not 
decide what are the rights of a surviving spouse. It decided only that in Ber- 
bice the surviving parent, in case there are surviving brothers and sisters, 
takes one-half, the brothers and sisters taking the other half in equal shares, 
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Berbicians will be delighted to learn that the States-General granted to every 
person settling in Berbice power to choose such known law of succession as 
might please him but in case of no choice beg made the law in such cases 
is the law laid down for the Kast India Company by the resolution of 1661. 
(I shudder at what may happen if a people so “‘ town-proud ”’ as that of 
New Amsterdam ever realizes the, advantages of the law of succession 
in Kamschatka or Timbuctoo.) This was the law of South Holland modified 
as described by Van der Keessel 352 by the said resolution in the direction 
of the law of North Holland (which prevails in Demerara and Essequebo), 
as regards the succession, when there are a parent and a brother or sister 
or both brother and sister surviving, and perhaps in some other respects 
which judicial ingenuity may determine. The editor of the local Reports for 
1890 cuts the Gordian knot by saying hopefully :—‘‘ The distribution of an 
intestate estate in Berbice is proma facie under the North Holland law. Pro- 
fessor Lee adds: ‘This is quite wrong.” It is obviously wrong, but who can 
define the extent of the error ? The learned Judges of 1890 dealt with the sub- 
ject as Dogberry ordered the watch to deal with malefactors: “If you meet 
a thief you may suspect him by virtue of your office to be no true man ; and for 
such kind of men the less you meddle or make with them, why, the more is 
for your honesty.” 


This is an attitude to the legal conundrums of the colony which has since 
been religiously observed. In his remarks on the surprising case of Synada 
Bee v. Craigen Mr. Dalton has unwittingly shown the difficulties with which 
new Judges are faced in the year 1911 in having to extract the reasons 
for their decisions from authorities couched in or imperfectly translated from 
the Low Dutch or very unclassical Latin of the 16th and 17th centuries. 
His single example of the liability to error mvolved in such cases is all 
embracing. West Indian Magistrates and Judges cannot be expected to be 
linguists as well as lawyers. Mr. Dalton has referred incidentally to Iaesio 
enormes as still capable of being pleaded in the colony. He is quite right. 
It has been abolished by statute in South Africa but lingers in this home of 
lost causes. It means that if a purchaser pays more than twice the value of 
the article he can have the sale set aside. It is opposed in every respect to the 
British principle of caveat empior but is the law here. Yet in a hundred yeais 
only one or two cases have ever been decided on the point. When it has 
arisen, as it has arisen, Judges bred to the English ideas of contract have 
decided on other grounds, and, like Dogberry, have presently called the judi- 
cial watch together and thanked God they were rid of a knave. The very 
Rule of Court by which the Bench binds itself to deliver its judgments only 
in writing is an outcome of the sheer necessity of having to avoid the snares 
of an antiquated and mutilated system. Frequently it entails a delay of 
months inthe deliverance of the judgment. But in such matters caution, 
even if expensive, is better than the precipitancy of little knowledge. A 
whole issue of T2mehri might easily be taken up with the appalling anomalies 
of the present common law. 


Taking the situation at its most hopeful, viz., that as regards surviving 
spouses at all events, there is one law of imtestate succession for the 
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colony under the common law, on the theory that the practical effect 
of the resolution of 1661 was to alter the South Holland law of 
Berbice so as to make it the same as the North Holland law of 
Demerara and LKHssequebo on this point, we have to remember that 
relations by blood ousting the right of the surviving spouse to a single 
cent mean any cognates of the deceased within the sixth degree under 
the Praetor’s edict Unde vir et uxor. The position in a prosperous or populous 
community would not lasta month. In our backwater it is merely humorous, 
at least until an influx of new citizens is confronted with the muddle and un- 
certainty to which the long-suffering older residents have become more or less 
resigned. The colony believes itself to be on the eve of development. It is 
holding out its arms for fresh population and capital. It should not cling to 
a dead legal system merely because a similar system has survived in the 
friendlier atmosphere and conditions of South Africa. 


I have no doubt a long process of careful legislation conducted by Crown 
lawyers of wide practice under the Roman-Dutch law and procedure in our 
Courts, and of sound acquaintance with English law and procedure, might suc- 
ceed inremoving many anomalies, and at least in accommodating the commer- 
cial law of the colony to the English law merchant, while still preserving the 
name and the empty shell of what was once the Roman-Dutch law. A drafting 
Committee of the Court of Policy might be of use. But these are counsels of 
perfection. The Attorney General, in our colony, has no private practice 
and except on rare occasions deals directly only with the Criminal Law, which 
is English. The Solicitor General has no legislatorial functions, and such func- 
tions are hardly reconcilable with his existing duties and conditions of service. 
My own contention is that any heroic project of this kind is impossible, un- 
necessary, and uncalled for by any local sentiment or other demand. Nobody 
cherishes the Roman-Dutch law in this colony. It is merely a tolerated nuisance, 
a chartered libertine whose eccentricities have hitherto been regarded as 
full of quiet fun, but which are incompatible with progress,. The laborious 
and confusing process should be simplified by a single legislative act accom- 
panied by two provisions preserving the simplicity of our law of immovable 
property, and codifying the local requirements as to succession. As to the 
law of divorce, while as Christians, we admit the equality of the sin, the laws of 
nature ordain in the physical difference of the sexes, more disastrous results 
to the family and the race from the guilt of the woman than from that of the 
man. ‘The law of England is a sufficient protection to society. That is only 
a detail in any case. Protection for illegitimate children, however, is a part 
of the law of succession which should be retained. The right of legitimation 
by subsequent marriage might also be preserved. It may be urged that its 
general effect is towards the construction of ordered family life, even if it 
is open to the charge of serving as an excuse for licence by limiting its dis- 
astrous results. It still exists in Scotland. 


Mr. Dalton’s reference to the difficulties of creating a West Indian Appeal 
Court are less well-informed. There is no longer arry Spanish law in Trinidad. 
A series of Ordinances from 1844 to 1907 has removed its last traces. In St. 
Lucia the old Coutume de Paris has been superseded by the Code Civil of 1879 
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and offers no difficulty. The Criminal and Criminal Procedure Codes are 
English. A few French arrétes may survive as historical lumber in St. Vincent 
but French law has otherwise disappeared in that island also. The law of the 
British West Indian Islands, it may be stated without hesitation, is English 
law. The procedure is English procedure. The South African Appeal Court 
was promptly created when the two independent republics became British 
Colonies and the other points at issue were disposed of in favour of a Union. 
Tt could not have been done before 1902. West Indian difficulties in the way 
of federation are neither political nor racial nor linguistic. In South Africa 
they were all three. They are rapidly vanishing and the end will not require 
a civil war for its accomplishment. We are no further from Jamaica than 
Durban is from Capetown either by time or distance, and insular particularism 
is vanishing in face of the pressure of modern needs. The West Indian Appeal 
Court will be created when any person in authority works out a reasonable 
fmancial scheme, while meeting the local requirements of Trinidad and 
Jamaica, the most important of the communities from a litigious standpoint, 
for the rapid disposal of their own numerous appeals. Permanent headquarters 
in Trinidad with half-yearly sessions in the other colonies, and a single addi- 
tional Appeal Judge, the various Chief Justices and Acting Chief Justices sitting 
by rota would meet the case. One of the three British Guiana Judgeships 
could be dispensed with and other savings effected elsewhere. No additional 
expense would be incurred. It may be necessary to leave Jamaica out of 
count at the outset until the success of a less ambitious scheme is assured. 
But ifthe duty of beginning a study of Roman-Dutch law to meet the re- 
quirements of British Guiana is added to the other duties which the 
scheme will inevitably entail upon Judges even now underpaid, and 
in Trinidad by no means under-worked, its realization will be indefinitely 
postponed. But I will not further anticipate the work of the Commission 
to which Mr. Dalton’s assistance will, I hope, be forthcoming. While 
differing from Mr. Dalton’s opinions, or rather from their applicability, 
for as regards the merits of Roman-Dutch law as a system in the abstract, 
or as suitable to South African requirements, we are at one, I think the 
readers of Timehri will be pleased to see his able paper upon a subject 
of vital interest, which cannot be disposed of until every point of view has 
been carefully considered. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


By tHe Most Rev. Dr. Gatton, BisHoP oF PETENISSUS. 


In the July number of T'imehri there appeared an article on “ Education in 
British Guiana ” by Mr. A. A. Thorne, which gave a clear account of the history 
of primary education in this colony. The present article is written at the 
request of the President of the R. A. & C. Society who states: “What we 
want is a comprehensive survey of the position from the point of view of those 
who believe in religious education and relizious control in the schools.” 


In treating the subject of Education as it is at present carried on in the 
colony, we must at the outset distinguish between the primary or elementary 
education and secondary education. 1 am here concerned with the former, 
Tlementary Education in the Coleny is regulated by the Elementary Educa- 
tion Ordinance of 1876. This Ordinance was passed, as the preamble to it 
states, “that the requisite provision should be made for enforcing elementary 
education.” In 1900 several amendments were passed, now embodied in the 
Ordinance as it appears in the “Laws of British Guiana,” to make the 
compulsory clauses effective. 


By this Ordinance two kinds of elementary schools were established, as 
appears in section Z, in which the terms employed in the Ordinance are defined : 
‘* Elementary School * means a school or department of a school, at which 
‘elementary education is the principal part of the education there given : 
“* Aided School ” means an elementary school, the managers of which receive 
“any grant-in-aid from the Colonial revenues : “‘ Colonial School ” means an 
“elementary school established by the Inspector of Schools and maintained 
“from the Colonial revenues : “ Industrial School” means any elementary 
“school in which theoretic and practical instruction in agriculture or in any 
“trade or trades or in both is given and which is recognised under the regula- 
“tions as an Industrial School.” 


These are the different classes of Elementary Schools recognised under the 
Hlementary Education Ordinance 1876, which is still the law of the colony 
regulating such education. 


Putting aside, forthe present the Industrial Schools, which are only ordinary 
elementary schools, which undertake a special branch of instruction in addition 
to the ordinary work of the school, we have two classes of elementary schools 
established under this Ordinance, viz.: the “aided schools and the Colonial 
schools.” Aided schools are those built and equipped in the first instance by a 
private individual, or some body of men, and when satisfactorily established, 
assisted by the Government from the Colonial revenues. 


Taking the state of things at present existing, we find that there are two 
hundred and twenty-four such schools, in the Colony. Inthe report of the 
Inspector of Schools for the year 1910-1911, which is the latest I have in my 
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possession now, there appear two hundred and twenty-four aided schools. 
All these except thirteen estate schools, which are the property of sugar estates, 
belong to various religious denominations. In the same report, no trace 
whatever of the existence of what are called by the Ordinance Colonial Schools 
can be detected. Thus after the lapse of thirty-six years, for no such school 
has been started in the last year, the Inspector of Schools has not found it 
either convenient or necessary to establish a school. Apart from the two 
Government educational institutes, the Onderneeming Schoo! and the Orphan 
Asylum, no school established by the Government exists. As no mention of 
those two schools appears in the Inspector’s report, we cannot draw a compari- 
son between the education efficiency of those schools, and that of those belong- 
ing to the aided class. 


The Government has, therefore, it appears, left the establishing of schools to 
private individuals or religious bodies. Though it may be objected, that these 
bodies were already in possession at the time of the passing of the Ordinance, 
that objection will not hold especially with regard tc many sparsely populated 
districts where no school existed, and where with advantage the Inspectcr 
of Schools might have established a school. The truth of the matter, therefore, 
is, that the religious bodies alone in the colony have had the welfare of the 
people sufficiently at heart to expend money and labour for their education, 
and yet some pretended educationists are opposed to the schools being under 
the Religious Denominations. What the principles are on which this opposi- 
tion is founded, they have not clearly defined. The Teachers’ Association has 
expressed its desire for Colonial schools and their motive is quite apparent to 
anyone who has followed the various speeches and discussions on the subject. 
They are convinced that if they served in Colonial schools their status would be 
improved, as they would then be Government servants. Their position as a 
class might be better, though it is very doubtful whether individuals would 
ulways receive as much consideration, as they usually do from the Religious 
authorities. Some years ago there was a certain outcry about arbitrary dis- 
missals of teachers by the Denominational Managers and a system of appea! 
was introduced by the Education Code, 1900. The appeals under this section 
have been singularly few. In my own denomination, a board to hear appeals 
was appointed, consisting of a clerical president and two lawyers. Only two 
cases have come before them in the twelve years. One was a dismissal for 
immorality, made summarily by myself, in order that the teacher might have 
the opportunity of an appeal and trial.. His dismissal was confirmed. The 
other was the case of a teacher whose dismissal was demanded by the Governor, 
because he was alleged to have helped, to incite to riot, in 1905. His appeal 
was upheld and he still holds his school. There have been very few appeals, in 
the same period, made to the Executive Council. In fact, most of the teachers, 
of large Georgetown schools, as also of the more important country schools, 
have held their posts fora long series of years. Certificated teachers, who are 
clearly efficient, have every opportunity for employment and itis only the 
inefficient ones, who find it difficult to keep their positions. 


How the system of Colonial schools, as contemplated by the Ordinance, 
would have worked, we cannot tell, as such school do not exist. Under that 
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system the Inspector would be in the peculiar position of having to establish 
and maintain a school, and regulate its administration and also to inspect and 
report on the results of his own administration. 


To return then to the present existing state of elementary education in the 
colony. Of the two hundred and twenty-four existing schools for elementary 
education two hundred and eleven belong to various Religious Denominations. 
What has been the action of these bodies and what their motive ? 


In order to establish these schools, they have in the first place, expended a 
considerable amount of money in acquiring the sites and erecting the buildings. 
As things are at present, a school, before any Government aid can be obtained, 
must for six months previous to examination, have been maintained in accord- 
ance with the conditions of the Code. As, however, no payment is made till 
the following financial year, the school will, as a rule, have to be maintained 
entirely at the cost of the denomination for at least a year; and generally 
more, before a Government grant can be obtained. The expenditure of money, 
however, is only a part of the work done by the denominations. The manager 
will have to devote a certain amount of time to the school and this he does 
perfectly gratuitously. He receives not only no salary as manager of a school, 
but derives no emolument whatever from the school. Nor does the denomina- 
tion, as a religious body, derive any pecuniary advantage from the schools 
under its care. | 


We come then to the motive, which has impelled the various religious 
denominations to undertake this work. The authorities of all religious 
denominations, which profess and teach the Christian religion under- 
stand the importance of training the young in principles of morality and 
religion, if they are to do any good among the people for whom they are work- 
ing. There is no teacher of the Christian religion, of whatever form it may be, 
who will not admit that morality must be founded on Christian principles. 
Their duty is not only to lay the truths of the Christian religion before their 
adherents, but to train them to direct their lives by those moral principles, 
which are based on the teaching of Christ. Some, however, of the Ministers 
of Christian denominations contend, that the day school education should 
be entirely confined to secular subjects and religion be imparted only on the 
Sunday. They agree with those, who hold, that as the State prescinds from 
all religion, it should not even indwectly help religion in schools, by allowing 
any of the time devoted to elementary education, to religious instruction. On 
the other hand, those who uphold the denominational system of education 
contend, that there can be no true educatiun, which is not based on true 
religious principles. Education does not mean simply imparting information 
or knowledge to a child but developing the child’s faculties and among the 
faculties it is to develop, not the intellect but the will should hold the first 
place. The following quotation copied some years ago from an article in the 
“Spectator ” expresses this well : ““ The mistake, which the extreme panegyrists 
of popular education, seem to make, consistsin this : they narrow and impoverish 
their conception of education by confining the word to the process of acquir- 
ing a certain amount of mere book-learning, or of passing through a certain 
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curriculum at school. All progress that we make in true education must be 
a gain, but true education does not end, with the attainment of a certain stand- 
ard of literary knowledge, or even of a certain degree of technical aptitude. 
It includes all manner of preparation for life and the worth of any system is 
determined far more by the moral than by the intellectual discipline which it 
imparts.” 


On this principle the various religious denominations have undertaken 
to establish schools in the colony. They desire to have the means of training 
the children, at the same time inculcating Christian principles as the founda- 
tion of moral training. On those principles the whole morality of Europe was 
trained in the past. Modern France, which has excluded religion from the 
schools and tries to teach the children moral principles on the basis of the good 
of Society and Humanity, shows as the result an alarming increase of juvenile 
crime and suicide, and the destruction of family life and patriotism. A similar 
result is noticed by thoughtful observers in the United States. There the 
State is not actively hostile to religious teaching, as in France, but negatively, 
ta xes no notice of any form of religion and subsidises schools for purely secular 
education. The schools there, which receive State aid, are devoted to secular 
subjects alone and no religion whatever is taught. The Catholic Church, which 
has always adhered to the importance of religious training for the young, 
maintains, at great expense a system of parochial schools. In those schools 
there are more than a million and a quarter children. A New York newspaper 
remarked about this “‘ The Roman Catholic Church is staggering under a tre- 
mendous burden of expense in order to maintain its parochial schools.” The 
ministers of other denominations are beginning to note the necessity for a 
change. Ataconvention of Baptists, recently held in Vancouver, the Rev. 
Mr. Diarmid, speaking on the Education Question, said that ‘‘ State education 
was becoming commercial to an alarming degree. It aimed solely at getting 
oninlife. The better spiritual purpose of life was entirely left out of it. Was 
that the kind of education, they intended to give their children ? He believed 
that now as never before in the West, there was a necessity for a Christian 
Institute that would save their young people from these materialistic ideals 
and give them a higher purpose in life.’’ In 1909 the Rev. Frank De Witt 
Talmage, pastor of the Chambers-Wylie Presbyterian Church at Philadelphia, 
said: “Ifthe years which the child passes before he reaches his twelfth mile- 
“stone are the most important years of the human life, what are you and I, 
“as parents, doing for the physical and mental and moral and spiritual training 
“of our little children? First, how are we caring for the physical bodies of 
“the children, so as to make them healthful animals as God wants them to be ? 
“Tt is a surprising fact to me how a great intelligent city like Philadelphia will 
“ allow its thousands of little children to be born in our congested streets and 
“sive them no adequate play-grounds, where boys can stretch their legs and 
“‘ develop their lungs and run and play as they ought to play...... Then, what 
“are we doing for the moral and spiritual lives of our little children? Most 
“of us are willing to confess that our children are not receiving at home the 
“religious training, which they should. How are they to get that training ? 
“In our Sunday schools ? Most of the children do not go to Sunday school. 
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“ Tndeed, half an hour a week of Bible study will never make strong Christian 
“men and women out cf our children. Now, I am going to say something, you 
“may not agree with me in, and which will shock some of you here present. 
“The only Church, which is dealing with the spiritual development of her 
“children aright, is the Catholic Church. The Catholic priest says ‘ Let me 
“mould the child up to twelve years of age and I care not who has the child 
“after that.” And, mark me, on account of the parochial school the Catholic 
“* Church is to become the universal or the conquering Church of America’s 
‘* future. And when I say this I am not attacking the Catholic Church. Mr. 
‘* Beecher used to say that some people had two requisites for heaven : ‘ First, 
“do you believe in Christ 2 Second, do you hate the Catholics? Well then 
“pass into heaven.’ ike Mr. Beecher, Iam no bigot, I would infinitely prefer 
“one of my children to be a Catholic rather than have him go to no Church at 
“all. Indeed, I would prefer one of my boys to be a good Catholic rather than 
‘a poor Presbyterian, although I would prefer to have my children good 
“Presbyterians, than good anything else. But whether I like the Catholics 
“or not, one fact is certain, the Catholics train their children for the Church. 
“The result : the Catholics are simply going ahead by leaps and bounds. 
“The coming universal creed of this land is the Catholic creed, unless we as a 
“Church have the brains of the Catholic priest and put the chief emphasis of 
“our spiritual work into moulding our children under twelve years of age for 
‘* God.” 


The speaker of the above clearly admits the necessity of religious teach- 
ing in schools, if the spiritual and moral welfare of the children is to be 
provided fcr. 


Ruskin says : ‘‘ Education does not mean teaching people to know what they 
“do not know. It means teaching them to behave, as they do not behave.”’ 
“The same sentiment is expressed by a recent writer who remarks: “‘A 
“school system, which gives the child no instruction of a definite and earnest 
“kina in conduct, as well as in knowledge cannot but be regarded as defective.”’ 


On these principles the different religious denominations of the c.lony 
admitting their duty of contributing, as far as they can, to the moral and 
spiritual training of the children, have gone to the expense of opening schools, 
It may be objected, that in spite of the denominations having such opportuni- 
ties, the moral standard of the peovle is deplorably low. That must be admitted. 
There is, however, much to be said in their favour. The circumstances under 
which they were living a century ago were such as to tend rather to their moral 
degradation than elevation. They were kept in ignorance ofall religion. Since 
then little has been done directly by the Government for their spiritual! and 
moral elevation. And the example, of many of the Europeans, has not been such 
as to put higher ideas, either of spiritual purpose, or of morality before them. 
Ifthe schools, instead of professing a religious purpuse, had been merely materi- 
alistic. the state of the people would have been far worse. 


The system also leaves very much to be desiderated. Only of late years, has 
the system aimed, at a!l, at anything beyond the mere mechanical reading and 
writing, and working out arithmetical problems. Practically, till the Jast 
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revision of the Code in 1904, very little attention was paid to the meaning of 
what was read and, only in the highest standard, was composition even 
nominally required. The greater part of the time was devoted to Arithmetic. 
This was necessary, asit is the subject to which the Inspector of Schools parti- 
cularly turns his attention, as it is most easily examined and deficiencies most 
easily detected. The Arithmetic, though it is fairly advanced, does not 
in the case of most of the children, even in those who pass, denote much mental 
training. It is, by great efforts of the teacher, in most cases so drilled into the 
children that they do the sums by rule of thumb without much intelligence. 
For the mental advancement of the children it would be an advantage, in my 
opinion, if the reading and literary side were increased and the Arithmetic 
diminished. Then some attention could be paid, to accustoming the children to 
speak more correctly. This cannot be done by teaching rules of Grammar, 
but by constant attention. 


There does not seem to be any really founded objection to the system of 
denominational schools as they exist. Nor can it be truly said that there is a 
true movement in favour of schools belonging exclusively to the Government. 
Such a movement to be genuine, should spring not from the teachers, who are 
looking to their personal advantage, nor from a few theorists and politicians, 
who are trying to raise a fictitious cry, but from the people, who demand such 
schools. There is no sign that such schools are demanded by any appreciable 
number of the people concerned. The parents are not unly willing, but pleased 
to have religious teaching given to their children. The theorists above mention- 
ed contend, that if Government schools were established, devoted so'elv to 
secular education, the primary education of the colony would become more 
efficient at the same cost to the colony. We can test the probability of this 
result, by loolang at the report of the Inspector of Schools in Trinidad, where 
two classes of schools exist. The following, from the Catholic News April 20, 
1912, shows hew the Government schools compare in cost and efficiency, 
with the Denominational schools: ‘“‘On the 3lst March, 1911, there 
“were 263 schools, 210 being Denominational schools and 53 Govern- 
“ment schools. The expenditure on the former was £83,883 and on 
“the latter £11,530 5s. so that though the Denominational schools are 
“about four times as numerous as the Government schools, and do the 
“same educational work, with the addition of religious auspices, they 
‘cost proportionally muchless, than the latter. Each child in the 
“Government schools costs £1 19s. 103d., which is six shillings and ten- 
“pence above the costliest—and something like eight shillings above the aver- 
“age—of the Denominational schools...... If the Government schools main- 
“tain the primary place as regards expense, and this in a more marked degree 
“than in the preceding vear, they certainly do not do so as regards educational 
“efficiency. The average percentage of passes in them is 81.9 while in the 
“ Denominational schools it is 84.3.’ So the result of the report is that in- 
Trinidad, where both classes of schools exist the Denominational schools pzo- 
duce better results ata lesser cost. That religious instruction is not a hindrance 
to proficiency in the other subjects is shown also by the report of our own 
Inspector of Schools for 1910-1911 in which it appears that in the Roman 
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Catholic schools, where religious instruction is regarded as of the greatest 
importance there is the highest grant earned per caput, $4.25, of any of the 
Denomination. If we compare the expenditure of Government money per 
head here with that in Trinidad, we find that the total money expended for the 
year 1910-1911 in this colony including teachers’ certificate salaries, but ex- 
cluding as the Trinidad computation also does, the salaries of the Education 
department was $128,162.03. This wich the average attendance for the year 
of 21,555 children gives $5.94 per head total expenditure, or £1 4s. 9d., which 
is much lower than the cost per head in Trinidad. And this will be lower still 
if we reckon the number of the children examined, not tu mention the number 
in the books of the schools. 


Before concluding this subject, I should say something with regard to a real 
grievance. The Code of 1904 was devised with the object of keeping the annual 
Education vote stationary. The obvious injustice of this was soon apparent, 
when the more efficient enforcement of the compulsory clauses of the Ordinance, 
brought a great increase of numbers to the rchools. Each year the amount 
earned by the schools, as grant, has been proportionally diminished to suit the 
vote, and subsequently granted in answer to an appeal ad misericordiam. If in 
the scheme, a provision were made for the increase of the vote, in proportion to 
the increased number of children in average attendance, this injustice would 
beremoved. Inthe Inspector’s report for 1903-1904 the average attendance 
appears as 17,323 and in 1910-1911 as 21,555, which gives an increase of 4,232 
children. It is only just that the Education vote should take this increase into 
account. 

This niggardly policy on the part of the Combined Court accounts for 
another real grievance. That is the miserable pay given to Assistant Teachers. 
With higher pay a class of more efficient Assistants, which is the great 
want, would be obtained. 

To sum up. There seems to be no real reason for wishing to change the 
present Denominational system. Government or Colonial schools would not 
only entail an enormous initial outlay, but would probably in the end be far 
more costly to maintain and not as efficient. A purely secular system which 
the present Minister of Education in England recently called ‘‘ the counsel of 
despair’ would fail to give our children, that moral training, which cannot 
have any secure foundation except in definite religious teaching. It would 
be far better honestly, to work the system we have and allow new denomina- 
tional schools to be opened, where a considerable number of the parents in a 
district, desired a school of a particular denomination. 


It should likewise be borne in mind, that the Government owes special 
consideration to the Denominational bodies, which trusting to the good faith 
of the Government, have saved the colony a great amount of expenditure in 
the past by building and equipping schools in accordance with the Ordinance, 
regulating Education, and which have done good work in producing good 
citizens as far as they were able. No one, I think, will fairly contend that 
the result in that way would have been better, if the Government had opened 
Colonial schools, as the Ordinance contemplated, in which there was no definite 
religious or moral training. 


EDUCATION IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


By A. A. THORNE, M.A. 


een 


Part II. 


No fundamental changes in the system of primary education have taken 
place since the colony was introduced to the vicious system of payment by 
results ; and irom 1890 onwards there have been open hostilities between 
the Inspectors of Schools, as representatives of the Government, and the 
teaching fraternity, the one party being charged with the administration of 
a limited grant-m-aid for distribution by examination results, and the other 
party being compelled to regard the pupil as nothing but a money-making 
unit. The Government would require a definite number of attendances to make 
each pupil eligible for examination, which, azain and again, was shown to be 
compose? of unfair ana money-saving tests; the teachers would be caught 
with faisified registers here and there, and the improper possession an. use of 
Government test-caras! Scandals were grave and numerous throughout 
the ‘pmeties, ad yet no determined effort was mace by the authorities to put 
a speedy end to t..is sad state of affairs. A Commission was appoimted and 
tepo:tea adversely on the system and the administration, bvt nothing targt- 
bie was done. Hach Covernor seemed afraid to appoint a Board oi Fduca- 
ton; and, when a resolution was carried mn the Combined Court in 1907, 
by the uranimous < ote of the Electives, to get a Board to see after the educa- 
tional needs of the colony, it was damned by the covering despatches of the 
Governor to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, who refused to accede tothe 
wishes of the Court, although he should have seen the palpable errors of the 
official Government which had been forced by the said Court to pay Teachers 
balances of annual grants earned and withheld on their own bad system. This 
Governor, | owever, made a wretched attempt at a compromise in the appoint- 
ment of a Standing Committee of the Comb inea Court to advise the Executive 
Government in the matter of Primary Educaiion. But the mover of the ori- 
ginal resolution was strongly imbued with the sense of injust’ce done the 
masses in not making the requisite move onward to get the machinery to 
bring about the sadly needed changes in the system of education, and so he in 
the following year, 1908, brovght in a secend resolution with a full preamble 
to get the Board oi Education; and his persistency and strong advocacy of 
the good cause met with a fair response, for the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies (a change having occurred in Downing Street) made the local Gov- 
ernment fall in line with the wishes of the inhabitants as voiced by the Hlec- 
tive members of the Combined Court. 


The official Government always readily admitted that the existing system 
of education was not productive of much good ; the pupils trained under this 
system had not been making as good citizens and inhabitants as those had 
done under the Longden and prior systems ; the tendency to despise menial 
work and to aspire to clerical! work.had more than grown apace ; insubordina- 
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tion, scampishness (“tickling the ’vancc,” etc.), unreliability, and studied 
villamy, were daily becoming more rife among the rising generations fresh from 
the elementary schools. 


Just here it is fair to add that the teachers had been seriously handicapped 
in matters of discipline by the Children’s Protection Society, which did much 
mischief in the wholesale prosecution of parents and teachers for punishing 
young scoundrels whom its officers did not know, and on whose upbringing 
they expended no proper care as an alternative to corporal punishment by 
those whose authorivy it undermined. 


Between 1898 and 1904, the Sendall and Swettenham-Ashmore adminis- 
trations had inaugurated a Board of Agricuiture, and had begun to give the 
teacheis a knowledge of agricultural science, and to extend it to some of their 
pupils in the vpper standards. But these administrations lost sight of the 
very important fact that the teachers salaries for a year depended on the 
result of the short examination day, and that they had naturally to look after 
themselves and sec that the pupils mastered higher arithmetic which, though not 
required by the majority in after-life, was in school-life consiaered by the Codes 
of infinitely greater value than school-gardening. The limited number of 
Industrial Schools had never been fostered to become rivals of the othex schools ; 
and though Christ Church nobly fought on for a while in this useful directicn, 
yet it had to abandon the well-meaning attempt which a sensible administra- 
tion could have easily sustained, developed, and modelled to the needs of the 
colony. And, as irony would have it, legislators of the day, and one of these 
Governors, expressed the desire to have our local education of the practical 
kind given at Booker Washington’s Tuskeegee Institute! But so wedded 
have the teachers become to the “ cram ” system that they, as a body, either 
actively oppose or give a very passive support to the proposed system of the 
recently appointed Board of Education, which the Government would dea well 
to adopt and modify as experience is acquired. The general good is always 
to be preferred to that of a few individuals ; and statesmen should not be such 
popularity-seekers as to venture the public assertion, for instance, that an 
ex-convict should be a teacher recognised by the Government for the evasion 
of compulsory attendance legislation if some parents are willing to patronise 
his school ; and that schoel teachers should be free to teach what they please 
in elementary schools, supported entirely by the colony grant-in-aid. Sir 
Walter Egerton would be well advised to alter the constitution of the Board of 
Education, and strengthen the hands of the Government by freedom to put 
in as its representatives men of proper scholastic attainments and liberal minds 
capable of understanding educational systems and needs, and to have them 
assisted by electives of the Combined Court, and a few representatives of the 
interested denominations. Then this Board should get to work to see that the 
elementary education in the colony should be such that pupils would not 
as its products be more and more alienated from farming, trades, and menial 
work ;4 that they would learn steady and consistent work as preferable to 
intermittent spells of stiff labour ; that mutual confidence should exist between 
employer and employee, with the examples before them in childhcot of 
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teachers and their employers ; that teachers should have every inducement to 
love teaching and to make good citizens for the State ; that zeal and industry, 
obedience tv authority and respectfulness, truthfulness and honour are essen- 
tial qualities and of more value to the individual than any scraps of knowledge, 
even if they included languages or mathematics. A howl will be raised against 
this by a few self-seekers, bit what are they in comparison with the masses 
to be henefited by a strictly rational and adequate system of education? Few 
men will honestly attempt to gainsay the fact that the present system has 
caused the ranks of the unemployed of the colony to be swelled out of all 
proportion ; many of our leading colonists know that industrious, hard-working 
parents of the labouring classes again and again confess that their children 
on leaving the schools cannot get a start in life, being above their respective 
stations in life with their lofty ideas of the book knowledge acquired in school, 
and being quite below that to which they unworthily aspire. Of course, care 
must be taken to give the clever boys and girls every chance of rising to the 
higher places in the world, a benefit not only to themselves, but also to the 
colony. In 1894 Mr. Howell Jones, C.M.G., got Primary Scholarships in- 
augurated to effect this ; and the Government need only carry out the recom- 
mendations of the Committee which sat three years ago to bring the scheme 
up to present requirements, and to save the constant waste of the Scholarship 
for private schools. 


The Hodgson administration has to its credit the inauguration of the much 
needed Board of Education, with far more limited powers than was sought for 
it in the Combined Court, and with quite a different composition to what was 
expected. Undoubtedly, the next administration will develop that Board 
as occasion requires; and all the educational needs of the colony, whether 
classical or scientific, technical or agricultural, will come under the sway of 
a single body, and that body should be the Board of Education, composed 
of a larger number if necessary, but with the Government always distinctly 
in the majority. 


Security of office to teachers is actively engaging the minds of the majority 
of the interested, and it is to be hoped that the Government will early make 
that un jart accompli. Surely that need not clash with the denominational 
system, for so close at hana as in Barbados we find an example of the two 
co-existing. No assistant teachers should be allowed at two or three dollars 
a month under any plea, for this practice 1s not only immoral, but also adverse 
to State economy, making inhabitants enter unremunerative channels from 
which they can hardly be extricated. 


Our elementaiy system of education should aim at inculcating in the young 
minds the dignity of manual labour, and it should be so arranged as to give 
our youth the taste for farming and trades, for domestic work and dairying’ 
Steadily before their gaze should be kept the independence that can be s« 
acquired, and every assistance should be given them to make themselves good 
farmers and artisans, thrifty housekeepers and domestics. The Board of 
Industrial Training, which owes its birth also to the Hodgson regime, is doing 
excellent work with its evening continuation classes for apprentices and others ; 
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the Agricultural School, for which the necessary funds were provided also in 


the Hodgson administration, should early be established and got into full © 


working order. For the guls, a school of Domestic Science is sadly needed, 
and, it may be, some legislator will champion its cause into existence during 
this Court, if the Government will not initiate. Imagine the trade in preserves 
and pickles that must result from the existence of such an institution ! 
Imagine the increase in population with more wholesome cooking and better 
feeding! Will this not confer greater benefit on the girls of the colony than 
the Needlework Scholarships recently created ? Parents are severely taxed 
to know what to do with their daughters; surely the Government will not 
continue to look on with supine indifference, and merely to join the religious 
authorities in deploring the lack of morality in our midst. Let honest labour 
receive due recognition and be made possible for all of our intelligent and well- 
disposed girls ; let the industrious daughter of the farmer, artisan, and labourer, 
recelve more respect from those in authority than the girls of doubtful repute, 
of lighter complexion, and fashionable appearance ; let moral worth be given 
preference by the State and leading citizens ; then quite a healthy impetus 
will be given to the women of this community. 


Now, a few remarks on higher education. Much real progress has been made 
in secondary education within the last two decades, and the colony can boast 
to-aay of giving the boys an education that attains to the open Scholarship 
Examination Standard at Oxford or Cambridge. The local press has done 
much to bring this about, especially the “‘ Daily Chronicle ” and the defunct 
“Echo.” They pleaded rightly and vigorously for making the secondary 
education moe valuable than obtained at the Queen’s College prior to the ap- 
pointment of the Committee of 1898 to enquire into and report upon its work ; 
they desired greater attention to scientific education. There has been marked 
progress ever since, but the modern side of the College requires greater develop- 
ment, and possibly the next administration will accomplish that. 


It is difficult for one actively engaged in anything to offer criticisms on it, 
and especially is this so for me where persons are wont to consider men actuated 
by selfish and improper motives, though their public spirit has again and again 
been manifested, and though they have never sought to make profit thereby ; 
and, in contributing this article, I have studiously avoided criticisms and 
suggestions that could even in the remotest way alter or affect individual 
interests, while I have written thoughts which I hope will be useful to those 
who in no carping spirit condescend to read my unworthy contribution. 


STRING-FIGURES FROM THE UPPER POTARO%. 


SS 


By Frank E. Lutz, Pu.D. 


- Often apparently trivial things are, when looked at from another view- 
point of importance, as well as interest. This is true of string-figures 
or “Cat’s Cradles.”” Such games are played throughout the world, but the 
manner of playing them differs greatly, and anthropologists are taking an 
increasing interest in them, hoping that they will eventually throw some light 
upon racial and tribal relationships. 


Although many such games have been described from widely-scattered 
regions there is a dearth of data for South American natives. Dr. W. H. 
Roth collected twenty-four string-figures from the Arawak and Warrau on the 
Pomeroon and Moruca Rivers (Reveu des Etudes Ethnographiques et Sociolo- 
giques, 1908, p. 193), but did not give directions for making them. With the 
exception of the “ fish trap ” they are totally different from anything I saw 
on the Potaro and, on the whole, are much more complicated than the latter, 
or for that matter than the world-wide average. As the ones here described 
are from near the Brazilian frontier they represent one of the wild interior 
tribes in contrast to those from the coast among whom Dr. Roth collected. 


INTRODUCTION. 


While on a zoological expedition in British Guiana, I camped for about a 
month in the vicinity of Kaieteur Falls. Our Indian helpers came from near 
the Brazilian border, still further up the Potaro River. Among them was a 
bright little fellow about twelve years old, who was with me nearly the whole 
time and who taught me the figures described here. As usual, he would not tell 
his real name, but, as “‘ Crickety ”’ described his happy disposition ao sounded 
something like the one he gave, it was the name that was used. 


These Indians called themselves Patomana. The name is doubtless synony- 
mous with Paramona, a sub-tribe of the Ackawoi, of Carib stock. They are 
almost entirely untouched by civilisation although most of them have at least 
seen strangers and a few cf them wear white man’s clothes. Crickety was 
apparently a champion string-figure artist, as ten or a dozen of the Indians 
with whom we came in contact tried to show me figures he had not, but failed. 
The notes given here include all that either rivalry or promises of gifts could 
extract, so that they are probably rather complete for that section. 


The chief point of difference from the figures made by other primitive 
peoples, as a whole, seems to lie in the common use these Indians make of the 
shift of loops from the fingers of one hand to the corresponding fingers of 
the other hand. It is interesting that, with the exception of “tricks ” none 


* Reprinted with Bee changes, from Anthropological Papers of the American Museum of 
Natural History Vol. xii. Part1. By permission, 
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of these games seem to be duplicated in other parts of the world. To be sure, 
the end results of two of them are the same as the end results of games by 
other peoples, but the method of getting these results is different (Figs. 4 
and 10). 


Position 1, which is the basis of so many string-figures, consists in having 
the string back of the thumb and little finger but in front of the other fingers. 
All the figures are made with a string (these Indians made their strings of 
fibre from the inside of bark) tied to form a circle. Unless otherwise stated, 
position 1, means that the string is placed in this manner on each hand. 

Opening A consists in placing the string in Position 1 and taking up the 
palmar string of the left hand from the proximal side on the dorsum of the 
right index finger. Then reach between the strings of the right index loop 
thus formed and take up the palmar string of the right hand from the proximal 
side on the dorsum of the left index finger. 


PARROT. 


Place a short loop between the index and middle fingers of the left hand. 
Bring it to the palmar side, passing one string between the thumb and index 
finger and one string between the middle and ring fingers. Rotate it 
clockwisc, looking at the palm, through 180° and return to the dorsum of 
the index and middle fingers combined by 
passing the radial string between the thumb 
and index fingers and the ulnar string between 
the middle and ring fingers. Tighten the 
strings by pulling the long loop. 


There will be two strings between the index 
and middle fingers. Reaching in from the 
distal side between the other strings, pull the 
radial string of the middle finger loop out and 
place it on the little finger. Likewise, place 
the ulnar string of the index finger loop on the 
thumb. Pull the loop running back of both 
the index and the middle fingers over these 
fingers and release it on the palmar side. 
Now, pull the long loop and alternately close 
in and separate the thumb and little fingers 
and the parrot will fly (Fig.1). A fairly 

Begs Ene rE ato: short hold should be taken on the long loop to 
make a “‘ kawack ” or green parrot, for it has a short tail. This is an inter- 
esting figure on account of the movements used when it is finished. 


TOAD. 


Position 1 on the left hand. Pull the palmar string into a long loop, 
making the former long loop a palmar string proximal to it. From the 
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distal side pull out the new palmar string into a long loop. Reaching into 
this long loop from the distal side pull out the strings passing outside of the 
thumb and little finger respectively into two long loops. 


a. Pass from front to back the radial string of the radial loop between 
the thumb and index fingers, the ulnar string of the ulnar loop between the 
middle and ring fingers, and the two remaining strings between the index 
and middle fingers, allowing the loops to hang loose behind. 


There will be a loose palmar string and one close to the hand. Reaching 
proximal of this loose one, pull into long loops the strings which pass between 
the index and middle fingers. This will make an apparently hopeless 
tangle. Repeat a. 


b. Pull the loops that were on the index and middle fingers before a was 
repeated through the new loops and as far out as they will go, leaving the 
new oneson. This is best done by using the dorsum of the index and middle 
fingers of the right hand. 


Now release the loops on the index and middle fingers of the left. Separate 
the hands and a rectangular figure will result, which may need a little adjust- 
ment at its left corner. Repeat a. 


Reaching under the string which runs from between the thumb and index 
fingers to between the ring and little fingers, pull the strings which pass be- 
tween the index and middle fingers, being sure to take hold of them just after 
they have curled around a cross string and started diagonally down the palm. 
Repeat @ and 6. With a little care in separating the hands the figure will 
result (Fig. 2). 


The native name for this figur: is “ crapo.” 


Busu. 


Position 1. Twist the palmar strings so that the’ one from between the 
thumb and index finger crosses distally the one from between the ring and 
little fingers. Pass the distal string across the palmar side of the little finger 
then around it, between it and the ring finger, across the palm between tke 
index finger and the thumb, making a loop around the latter. There 
will be one string passing directly across the palm and the proximal of it will 
be a pair of crossed strings. Put the index and middle finger of the right 
hand between the crossed strings of the left hand from the proximal side 
so that the crossing is between the fingers and separates the hands. Do 
the same with the left hand and the strings on the right, taking care that 
the two strings from between the index and middle fingers of the right band 
are between the index and middle fingers of the left before they take up the 
crossed strings. There will be two loops on each little finger and each 
thumb. Of these two loops, one of them has a string running to the middle 
of the mesh. Pull this in each case from the dorsal side, proximally of the 
other, then pass it over the finger or thumb and release, leaving the other 
string on. Separate the hands. 
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Slip the index and middle fingers of the right hand into the loops of the 
corresponding fingers of the left on the dorsal side and remove these loops to 
the right hand. Shp the index and middle fingers of the left hand intu the 
loops originally on the corresponding fingers of the right on the dorsal side 
and remove these loops to the left hand, bringing over (dorsally) the loops 
which were originally on the left. Separate the hands quickly with the fingers 
spread so that the strings “catch ” (Fig. 3). | 


The loops on the one hand represent the roots and thuse of the other the 


Fig 2, The Tool. 
Fig. 3. The Bush. 


branches of a ‘‘bush”’ which is the general name among the Indians who 
have come in contact with white men for any sort of a tree. J used an extra 
long string in learning the figure and Crickety laughingly pointed to a hana, 
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MOUNTAIN. — 


Opening A. Release the thumbs. Take the loops from each little finger 
and place them on the distal end of the corresponding index finger 
upside down, the turn being anti-clockwise on the left hand as you look at 
the palm and clockwise on the right hand. ‘‘ Basket work ’’ the thumbs, 
1.e., place each distal of the proximal string between the thumb and index 
finger, proximal of the proximal string between the index and middle fingers, 
distal of the distal string between the thumb and index finger and proximal 
of the distal string between the index and middle finger. Return to position. 


Fig. 4. The Mountain, 


Basket-work the little fingers by placing each distal of the string running 
from the index directly to the centre of the mesh and proximal to the one 
running directly between the index fingers. Return to position. 


Putting each index finger distal of the palmar strings twist on their ends 
the string running on the palmar side of the little finger by putting the index 
finger between this string and the little finger from the distal side and taking 
the string up cn the back of the finger. Return to position. Release the 
thumbs and pull taut, turning the palms from you (Fig. 4). The end result 
is inuch like “ Little Fishes ” from Murray Island, but achieved in a different 
manner and much more appropriately named. 


BaBoon’s Moura. 


Place both hands in the string so that it passes back of each wrist. 
Grasping the strings near the middle with the right hand passed, from front 
to back, the radial string between the thumb and index finger of the left 
hand and the ulnar one between the middle and ring finger of the same hand. 
Return them to the front by passing them between the index and middle 


1 Miss Haddon, ‘‘ Cat’s Cradles from many Lands,”’ 12. 
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fingers. Pass the index finger one of the pair between the thumb and index, 
making a half loop on the thumb. Pass the middle finger, one of the pair 
between the ring and little finger, making a half loop on it. 


Take up on the dorsum of the index and middle fingers of the right hand 
the strings passing in front of the same fingers of the left. Separate the 
hands. Slip the Jeft wrist loop over the hand and release. Transfer the 
index and middle finger loops of the right hand to the same fingers of the 
left. Pull the loops originally on the left index and middle fingers over 
these and the ends of the fingers and release them. ‘Transfer the loops back 
to their original position on the right hand. Separate the hands (Fig. 5). 


Fig. 5. The Baboon’s Mouth, 


‘Baboon ” is the name given in British Guiana to the howling monkey. 
The figure resembles much more an alligator’s mouth and as “‘ cayamans ” 
are fairly common, I am surprised at the name. 


\\ 
MonatTaA. 


The same operation as “ Baboon’s Mouth,” except that one starts with 
only the left hand in the loop. I am not certain as to the translation of 
monata, but think it means a door (Fig. 6). . 


BirnD SNARE. 


The same operation as “ Monata”’ except that a second loop is put on 
the left wrist by passing the ulnar string around the wrist once. A little 
care is necessary to get a good loop in the snare (Fig. 7). This is a fair repre- 
sentation of the snare Crickety made for actual use, the details of which 
are shown in the accompanying diagrams, Fig. 8. 
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Fig. 6. Monat*. 
Fig. 7, The Bird Snare. 


Fig. 8. Sketch of a Snare used for taking birds. a A stout twg with both ends driven 
well into the ground; b a pliable stic< or sapling; ¢ a slip noose; d asmooth stout stick ; 
ea pebble. The bait is either fastened to d near e or scattered abvut inside the loop. In the 


latter case, they depend on the muvements of the animal to knock d off of the pebbles and 
thus spring the trap. 
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Kiso TRAE. 


Put the left hand in the string so that there is a loop back of the wrist. 
Put on a second (complete) one by passing the ulnar string around the wrist. 
Pass the strings of the long loop from front to back between the index and 
middle fingers and then from back to front between the middle and ring 
fingers. Reaching under (from the radial side) the strings, which run from 
the wrist to the fingers, pull the long loop through. Pass the radial string 
of the long loop between the index finger and the thumb, making a half loo p 


Fig. 9, The Fish Trap. 


on the thumb ; and the ulnar string of the long loop between the ring and 
little fingers, making a half loop on the latter. Take up on the dorsum of the 
index and middle fingers of the right the last mentioned strings respectively 
and separate the hands. Run the whole right hand into the loop about the 
left middle finger, doing so on the dorsum of the finger and from the distal side 
of the loop. In this way remove the loop to the right wrist. Separate the 
hands. Put the loops of the index and middle fingers of the right hand on 
the same fingers of the left. Slip the wrist loops of the left over the left 
hand and release them. Separate the hands (Fig. 9). 


¢ 


The native term for this figure is ‘‘ mashowo ”’ or fish trap. 


RIVER. 


Put each hand in the string, having it run back of the wrists. Bring the 
left ulnar string to the radial side ana proximal of the radial string, then distal 
of 1¢ and place it on the little finger without twisting it. The strings 
to the right hand will, however, be twisted near the middle. Run the right 
little finger from the radial side under the upright string, which runs 
between the left ring and little finger, taking this string up on the dorsum of 
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the finger and separate the hands. Place each wrist loop on the corresponding 
index finger without twisting (Fig. 10). 


Passing each thumb on the distal side of the index loops, take up on its 
dorsum from the proximal side, the strings between the ring and little fingers. 
Return the thumbs to position and place on their distal ends that 
part of the index loop which is between the index fingers and the thumb. 


Fig. 10. The River. 


Release the first loop put on the thumbs by pulling it over the second and 
the end of the thumb. There will be a triangle formed between each thumb 
and index finger. Place each index finger in its triangle from the distal side 
and continue the twisting of the hands (toward the body, then down, then out) 
at the same time releasing the little fingers. Ii the thumbs and index 
fingers are not kept well apart the figure will be narrow. I suggested to the 
Indians that this was the dryseason. They laughingly agreed, but I do not 
think they had thought of it before as they immediately made wet and dry 
season rivers for each other. This figure is exactly like “ Osage diamonds ” 
of Mrs. Jayne, but it is arrived at in a very different way and the interpre- 
tation is different. Crickety called it Pis, or river. 


STAR. 


Position 1. The next step is a variation of opening A in that the index 
fingers take up the palmar strings from the distal side instead of from the 


1 String Figures, 24. 
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proximal. Reaching between the strings of the index loops from the distal ’ 


side, pull the thumb loops off the thumbs, between the strings of the index 
loops and replace them on the thumbs. Treat the index loops the same 
way by reaching between the strings of the thumb loops; also the little 
finger loops by reaching between the strings of the index loops. Release the 
index loops and separate the hands (Fig. 11). 


Fy. 


Have one loop over each thumb, the strings running directly between the 
thumbs. ‘Twist the left hand so that the two strings run along the dorsal 
surface and pass to the right from the ulnar side. With the right little 


H 
i 


— 


——————- 


—— 


Fic. 12, A Fly. 


finger reach behind the left hand on the radial side and take up both strings 
on the back of the finger. Return to position. With the little finger of 
the left hand reach over (distal of) the strings running to the right little 
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finger and take up the strings running to the right thumb on the dorsum of 
the finger. Return to position. 


Raise the left wrist loop free of the hand and separating the hands, 
‘slowly draw it into a knot about midway between the hands. This is the 
fly (Toolik). The wings are now dropped by releasing the little fingers 
(Fig. 12). Try to catch the fly by slapping the hands together, but when you 
separate them (quickly and as far as possible), the fly is gone. 


This may be called a “trick” rather than a string figure. Crickety also 
knew the “ hanging ”’ trick, although he used his feet instead of his head as is 
usually done. However, the trick he seemed to enjoy most was “ warum ”’ 
or “snake.” It is the widely distributed “mouse.” His explanation was 
that the fingers of the hand (held upright) are trees and the released string 
is a snake crawling in and out among them. While I was there, an Indian 
who had been down to the settlements taught Crickety the well-known trick 
of putting a stick into the loop of an open string, winding the string on the 
stick, and then after blowing on the whole business the string is unwound with 
the stick free from the loop. I think he undoubtedly got it from the negroes. 


ON THE NATIVE DRINKS OF THE GUIANESE 
INDIAN. | 


——— 


By Watter EH. Rortu, 
Commissioner of the Pomeroon District, British Guiana. 


(I.)—W ATER. 


In times of scarcity, water may be obtained from the sap of various creepers, 
etc., from the sheath-bases of the leaves of certain plants, and from the soil 
in close proximity to one or two kinds of palm. B. Brown at Camuti Mt., 
Essequibo R., thus speaks of procuring water from a vine called the Water 
withe, a species of Vitis (? Entada polystachya) : ** My men sought for and 
found a number of these vines which had wound themselves round the stems of 
large trees. Cutting them off as high as they could reach, they severed them 
quickly lower down, obtaining portions of stem some five feet in length and 
from three to six inches in diameter. Holding these vertically, the sap, which 
appeared to be nothing but pure clear cool water, ran quickly out, and was 
caught inacupand drunk. From one length of the largest size we obtained at 
least a pint of water ” (BB. 323). Gumilla had previously recorded this method 
of obtaining water from cut vines on the Orinoco (G.11. 266), and Barrere had 
done the same in Cayenne (PBA.178). In the latter area of the Guianas, when 
the Indians traverse the mountains they drink the sap of Lonchocarpus rufescens 
—the salisal of the Roucouyennes [Caribs] who use the creeper for poisoning 
fish : though this water is fresher than that of a clear stream, one must only 
drink of its first flow, because that which subsequently comes away is @ white 
milky juice possessing toxic properties (Cr. 278). In periods of drought the 
old-time Arawaks of the Pomeroon would obtain water from the young troohe 
(Manicaria saccifera) fruits after breaking: there is nothing strange about 
the taste of this water with which I have more than once refreshed myself. 
The wild pine (Tillandsia spp.) provides the thirsty traveller with miniature 
water-tanks in the sheath-bases of its leaves (BW. 236). So also Schomburgk, 
when on Mt. Warima, expresses himself :—“‘ Several others of the families 
related to that genus cover the rocks with their foliage ; each like a natural 
cistern, yielded us upwards of a pint of water—that which was on the top, clear 
and pure, the remainder filled with residue and a slimy matter peculiar to the 
plant ; the water is however well tasted, and our Indians drank copiously 
of it ” (ScF. 232). Since the Ite (Wauritia flexuosa) palms grow only in moist — 
soil or swamps, the same traveller relates how, when he failed to procure water 
by digging at the foot of their trunks, he knew that his search would prove 
hopeless anywhere else in the neighbourhood (ScT. 25). He furthermore 
speaks of the Wapisianas of the Takutu digging holes on the edges of certain 
swamps to collect water (SR. 11. 47). Manicole palms (Huterpe edulis) are 
also said to be a sure sign of the vicinity of water. Dance is responsible for 
the statement that in the tropics, the Indian finds his way to the rivers by 
barking a tree, well knowing that in a line with the thickest part is the path 
to the river. (Da. 252) 
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Wild honey may be mixed with water and drunk, but there is no record of 
its ever being left to ferment. “‘ Even in its natural state, this honey differs 
from that of European bees in that it is not viscid, but almost as fluid as water 
and has a sub-acid highly fragrant taste ” (IT. 268). 


(II.)—FrrmMentep Liquors. 


The Guiana Indians are well versed in the manufacture of fermented liquors. 
Gumilla speaks of their obtaining chicha “from whatever seeds they sow, roots 
they cultivate, or fruits they collect (G. 11. 243). This term for native beer 
is, of course, of Spanish origin, and seems to have spread over wide areas : 
Stedman talks of the native maize-drink in Surinam as chiacoar. Cassava 
without doubt furnishes them with the largest number of alcoholic liquors : 
Paiwarri, Kassiri, Beltini, Ovicou, Berria, Kumani, etc. 


Paiwarri, the Paiwa of the Akawais, the Bai-yauro of the Warraus, the 
Riito-atahu (lé. black drink) of the Arawaks, the Tapana of the Surimam 
Caribs, etc., is manufactured as follows: A cassava cake made about 1% in. 
thick is burnt on the usual flat circular iron plate where it is turned over and 
over until such time as it becomes black through and through, when it is put 
aside. Inthe meantime, the cassava-juice that has already been squeezed 
through the meshes of the ‘* matapi ” is poured into a pot, and boiled until 
all the bitterness has been extracted, but not waiting for the stuff to reach 
too thick a consistence, when water is added to it. The burnt cassava, after 
being broken up, is next thrown into the pot which is now taken off the fire, 
its contents turned out into a wooden trough, and boiling water poured over 
the mixture. To this is now added a calabashful of Kereli (the Arawak name) 
which, the Indians explain, prevents the drink becoming slimy and useless. 
Next day it is strained in the conical-shaped basket, the Kamaiyo, a practically 
obsolete article which is nowadays replaced by the ordinary cassava-squeezer 
or matapi. Twenty-four hours later the drink is ready for the palate, and if 
not then used, becomes gradually sour until at the end of, say, three days, it is 
no good whatever, unless and except fresh burnt cassava 1s added and the 
remaining process of manufacture repeated. The Kereli above referred to 
is the chewed fresh cassava-bread, previously soaked in sugar-cane juice, which 
has been thoroughly saturated with saliva and spat out again by the different 
women and children, sometimes men assisting (Se G. 258) : in certain areas, 
this chewing process is said to be essentially woman’s work. At Talepong 
Village, on the upper Potaro, the Indians apparently supplemented the in- 
eredients of their paiwarri, by mixing with the burnt cassava cake, the ashes 
of the Huya, Mourera fluviatilis (BB. 201). It is interesting to note that 
in the early days of the eighteenth century, over-sea passengers landing at 
Berbice, after undergoing the necessary legal formalities, were subsequently 
regaled in the Governor’s house with a pipe and a bowl of paiwarri. (Ti. 11. °83, 
p. 334) 


Kassiri is so-called from the red “’ potato ” or “yam,” the Kashiri of the 
Arawaks, which gives the drink its distinctive colour, this being always of a 
pinkish red. After being peeled and grated, the cassava is squeezed dry be- 
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tween the hands, any balance of the wet stuff left being squeezed in the matapi 
and used up for ordinary “‘ house-bread.”’ The dried portion is put with water 
into a pot,where it is boiled and stirred until all the bitterness is gone, by which 
time it has become fairly thick, the bitterness being gauged by the taste. It is 
now taken off the fire and mixed in the wooden trough with some of the red 
liquid previously obtained by boiling the red potatoes in water. (Another 
method is to boil the scrapings of the potato with, and in the same pot as, 
the hand-squeezed cassava, and then to place the mixture in the trough.) 
Kereli is next added, and the whole strained during the course of the follow- 
ing morning when it is put into jugs (un-corked) and is fit for drinking three 
days later. Amongst the Warraus on the Barima, Schomburgk speaks of 
Kassiri drink manufactured from maize, potatoes and cane-juice (SR. i. 201). 


Beltiri is a name derived from the Arawak word Beletto, signifying anything 
soft or jelly-like. Whereas Paiwarri and Kasgsiri are used chiefly for purposes 
of feasting and sport, beltiri is essentially a drink for home consumption. I 
would instruct anyone in its manufacture as follows :—Prepare your Kereli, 
and place it with warm (not boiling) water ina calabash. Having, in the course 
of making household cassava-cake, expressed the fluid from the squeezed 
cassava by means of the matapi, pour this into a pot and boil until all bitter- 
ness has disappeared by which time it will have become fairly thick. As soon 
as it gets cold, add a little of the red liquor, previously obtained by boiling red 
“ potato,” together with Kereli in sufficient proportion to form a soft mush. 
This will keep good for certainly a week: a portion, as may be required, is 
put into a cup of water when it will more or less melt, and can then be drunk 
straight away. 


Ovaku, Ourcou, etc., had an established reputation in its day, and was known 
equally well in Cayenne as it was out on the Islands. Iam indebted to Fathers 
Grillet and Bechamel, who were travelling in French Guiana during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, for the following description both of its nature 
and manufacture. What is ordinarily used is as white as milk and of the same 
consistence. It is very refreshing and nourishing and is composed of cassava 
baked after their ordinary manner, and Potatoes boiled with it, till they are of 
the consistence of Paste. This they put into baskets lined with the leaves of 
Bonano [ ? Banana] trees, in which it keeps good for a month, and then begins 
to grow sour, but not quite so soon ifit be kept ina cool place. When they use 
it, they steep as much as they have present occasion for in a sufficient quantity 
of water and if they are at leisure they strain it. But they often only steep 
it and drink it without straining, and if sugar or sugar-canes bruised be mixed 
with it, 1t comes very near the taste, and colour, and consistence of Orgeate 
the use of which the French have taken from the Italians some years since. 
This drink is called Ovaku upon the Continent, and Oviku in the Islands. It 
is believed that the reason why the Europeans can never attain to make it so 
good as the Indians do, is because they chew the Potatoes and Cassava before 
they boil them together, and understand better what degree of boiling they 
require, to give this liquor its greatest perfection. But the seeing this way of 
Its Preparation turns one’s stomach more than the reading of it ; and the wine 
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that washes the dirty feet of the grape-gatherers as they tread the grapes is no 
less nauseous, but the fermentation both of the one and the other corrects all 
this uncleanness (GB. 51). The Carib Islanders apparently had two sorts of 
oulcou made with, and without, “ potatoes ’’ respectively. In the latter case, it 
was manufactured as follows : After taking the cassava off the grid, they put it 
somewhere in the house, and cover it with manioc leaves and some heavy stones 
to “ heat *’ it : which it does in three or four days : they next cut it into several 
pieces which they lay on banana leaves, sprinkle lightly over with water, and 
let them remain uncovered : after one night, this becomes quite red when it is 
ready to make ouicou with : it is next boiled, without potatoes (ROP. 501). 
Ovicou was also the name given to certain drinking feasts by these Antilleans 
(ROP. 515). 


Couria is a drink mentioned by Crevaux as met with on the Guaviar River 
and made from sweet potatoes ana cassava, diluted and fermented (Cr. 508): 
unfortunately, no further particulars of its manufacture are forthcoming. 


Berrva is another cassava product noted by Gumilla. On the Orinoco and 
other parts, especially on the Ayrico, the Indians heap up hot cassava-cakes, 
cover them with plantain leaves, and after fermenting through the action of the 
heat, they dissolve them in warm water, and placing the resulting broth in 
earthen jars (tinajas), it effervesces like must, and produces a beer which is 
called Berria, because it comes from the berri, 7.e., the cassava (G.u1. 243). I 
am informed that the present-day Demerara River Indians manufacture a 
cassava drink on practically identical lines, 7.e., without the use of any Kereli. 


Palino appears to have been a Cayenne drink identical with the Berria 
(GB. 51). 


Kumam, of the Demerara River, is a composition of cassava bread, cassava 
sticks or twigs, and soft wood, all burnt and pounded together, and placed in 
Jars with water for weeks to ferment : portions of the fermented matter are then 
wrapped in leaves : it is sweet and honey-like, and when mixed with water, 
used as a beverage (DA. 214). 


Sakura, invariably taken on a sea-journey by the Surinam Caribs, was a kind 
of pap, made of chewed cassava, cooked yams and such-like : a handful of it 
mixed with a calabashful of water formed a sort of soup (AK. 181). This 
was perhaps akin to the procedure mentioned by Schomburgk who thus 
describes how the Macusis were wont to ensure a supply of cassava drink when 
travelling :—A few days before starting on a journey, the housewife bakes 
some fresh cassava bread, of which one is chewed, while the others are kneaded 
into a paste, together with the chewed mass and the thickened juice of the 
manihot...... fermentation commences after four or five days. If the Indian 
wants to quench his lively thirst, he just takes a small quantity of the stuff, 
puts it into a drinking cup, pours water on it, and stirs the contents until 
they are dissolved (SR. ii. 4). 


Maby | ? fermented] was manufactured by the Carib Islanders from potatoes 
boiled with water (ROP. 501), apparently without any admixture of cassava, 
but unfortunately no further description has been handed down to us. 
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size drink runs the various products of cassava very closely in the way ofa 
favourite alcoholic liquor and its methods of production afford interesting illus- 
tration of the different ways by which fermentation may be secured. Starting 
with the Orinoco, Gumilla tells us how from maize, ground with the vigour of 
a woman’sarms, the Indians make their loaves which, enclosed in leaves, they 
cook not in an oven but in boiling water, having some very large earthen vessels 
(ollas) for the purpose. They call this bread cayzw: they usually crumble it 
when it is fresh, and knead it up a second time in a large quantity of hot water : 
having crushed to powder four of these old loaves full of mould, which they call 
subibizu, they mix the said powder into that liquid dough which, placed in large 
earthen jars (tinajas), eflervesces on the third day, there resulting a chicha or 
healthy beer, iftaken in moderation (G. il. 242). The same method of prepara 
tion was apparently practised in Surinam for Stedman speaks of a beverage 
(chiacoar) composed from the maize or Indian corn, which is first ground and 
baked into bread, after which it is crumbled and macerated with water till it 
ferments (ST. 1. 392).. Crevaux’s description differs from the above in the 
addition of sugar :—-With banana leaves, the Indians make up parcels contain- 
ing 2 to 3 kilograms of maize-meal : they boil these for 10 hours in a saucepan 
containing water, and then hang them up in their huts or leave them out in the 
air for from 15 to 20 days : these become covered with a mould which is yellow 
on the elevated plains but green on the warm lands : it is now time for them to 
take the parcels down, and dissolve their contents in water containing a small 
quantity of Panela (7.e., non-refined sugar made up into cakes of the shape of a 
brick) : this 1s then strained through a rough sifter, and the fluid collected in a 
wooden vessel where it undergoes alcoholic fermentation, and according as the 
temperature is cold or hot, from 4 days to 24 hours is required for this (Cr. 
405-6). In British Guiana, certainly on the Pomeroon, the maize after being 
pounded (if dry), or grated (if fresh) is thrown into warm water and boiled : 
chewed Kereli is then added, and the liquor strained next day : within three 
days it is ready for consumption. 


Pine-Apple Juice, an intoxicating liquor, is prepared by peeling the fruit 
and grating it on a sieve, allowing the juice to take its own time to ferment. 
The Arawaks have no special word for it, just calling it nanna-ura, Wt., pine- 
Juice. 

The Wild Cashew (Anacardium rhinocarpus) similarly yields a very pleasant 
alcoholic drink : Arawaks call it obudi-ura, lit., cashew-juice. 


Cane-yuice similarly requires no special preparation. While the sugar-cane 
is being squeezed in the “’ mill,” the juice trickles down the artificial gutter 
whence it 1s collected. It takes some three weeks to fully ferment, and is 
highly intoxicating. The doubtfully Indian name, on the Pomeroon at least, 
ig warrap. 


Cupana. The Indians of Yavita [on the Atabapo R., a branch of the upper 
Orinoco] scrape the seeds [of a species of Paullinia], mix them with flour of 
cassava, envelope the mass in plantain leaves, and set it to ferment in water, 
till it acquires a saffron yellow colour. This yellow paste, dried in the sun, 
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and dilated in water, is taken in the morning as a kind of tea. The beverage 
is bitter and stomachic, but 1t appeared to me [says Humboldt] to have a 
very disagreeable taste (AVH. 11. 365). 

Plantain drink, is recorded by Gumilla from the Orinoco. Before getting 
too much sun-dried, the Indians knead plantains with warm water, and the 
dough which takes on acidity, stramed subsequently with warm water into jars 
:erments like must, which results in a very strong drink that even in small 
quantities produces drunkenness (G. 11. 239). 


Couscou was a banana-drink [ ? fermented] made by the Carib Islanders 
(ROP. 501). 

Yahe, says Crevaux, 1s an intoxicating liquor made from a certain bark, but 
no further particulars given, macerated in water: he met with it among the 
Coreguajes of the upper Yapura R., one of the northern branches of the 
Amazon (Cr. 362). 

(III.) Non-FermMentep Liquors. 

Of the many non-fermented liquors known to the Indians, perhaps the most 
important on the coast-lands is that obtained from the Ite-palm (Mauritia 
flezuosa) either from the trunk or from the fruits. In the former case, the tree 
has to be felled : when fallen, a concavity is made in the upper surface about 
the middle of the trunk, the excavation is covered with leaves, and in about 
half-an-hour’s time, the sap will be found collecting there : it is drunk without 
any further preparation. This beverage is the Warrau ohi(ju)-hobi, lt., ite 
drink, and the pulke of the Orinoco Indians (G.1. 147). Among the Macusis, 
to accelerate the collection of the sap, the upper end of the trunk is raised on a 
scaffolding of about a foot to 18in. high, and a fire lighted under its whole 
leneth (SR. 11. 203). When the drink is made from the fruits the tree need not 
necessarily be sacrified. The large bunches of fruits when more or legs mature 
are stacked in a close heap and covered with a thick layer of the leaves for some 
four days, at the end of which time the fruits will all be found to have dropped 
from their stalks. The Indian now digs a pit in the swampy ground, about 
three feet wide by two feet deep, into which the water wells up from below, 
and into this he throws basketful after basketful ofthe fruits. A thick covering 
composed of many layers of ite leaves, is again placed over the whole which is 
left as it is for about eight days. By this time, the seed coverings will have 
become soft, and hence can now be easily scraped off, a procedure in which the 
Indian will be probably assisted by his family who either come and work at 
it on the spot, or else carry the mush home with them. At any rate, when 
once removed, this soft stuff is mixed, as required, with water and a little 
honey, and thus drunk. It tastes nice and is said to be very fattening. 

~The Turu (Oenocarpus Bacaba) and Manicole (Huterpe edulis) drink, being 
prepared on identical lines may be described together. When the fruits are 
ripe (1.¢., black) the palm is felled, ifthe Indian is too lazy or unable to climb. 
They are packed in baskets, carried home, where they are placed in 
the wooden trough and warm water poured over them. (Boiling water 
would render them hard.) Here they are left for twenty minutes or so 
when they will be found soft. They are then removed from the trough and 
pounded in a mortar, the seeds being either picked out by hand or allowed to 
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remain. The mush is drunk with a little honey, and mixed with more or less 
water according to taste, some Indians preferring it thick and others thin. 
In Surinam the Oenocarpus drink was known as Kumu (ST. 1. 391, AK. 78-9). 

The fruit of the Awarra-palm (Astrocaryum tucumorde:) also furnishes a com- 
mon beverage. The soft seed covering is cut off in thin slices, a quantity 
of which is pounded up ina mortar so as to form a sort of thick paste. This 
will “‘ keep good ”’ for, say, three days and during this period, portions of it 
may be mixed with honey or sugar-water according to taste. In Surinam, the 
drink was prepared somewhat differently accoraing to the account left us by 
Kappler: The ripe fruit was here buried in the ground for a day or two, while 
the seed coverings became soft, which were then, by pounding, easily separated. 
The mush was next overlaid with Heliconia leaves and pressed into a plaitea 
basket and the ‘whole dipped into the cold water of a creek where it was kept 
some few days, whereby the oily substance in the thready flesh became more 
fluid, the outside leaves preventing the water from getting inside. A handful 
of this soft stuff squeezed into a calabash of water colours it red, and gives it 
an agreeable acid sweet taste ; when mixed with sugar it is a delightful drink 
(AK. 144-5). 

The Paripi palm (Bactris minor) is utilised by the Caribs for obtaining a 
sweet drink from the fruit (SR. ii. 418). 

From the Arckodako and Hitjia berries, the Arawak names of two 
plants that I have not hitherto succeeded in identifying, are obtained 
drinks by pounding, picking out the seeds, mixing the remainder with 
water, and straining. Both used in the Pomeroon district : the former also 
on the Berbice where it is spoken of by Dance as “ very delicious.” This 
author also mentions a drink made from the Hiawaraballi berries. the Tabara- 
huih of the Akawais but no further particulars are furnished (Da. 55). 

[Since writing the above, Mr. Stockdale has kindly identified the Hitj:a 
berries as Byrsonima spicata.] 
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THE AMERICANS OF THE INTERIOR OF 
BRITISH GUIANA. 


a 


By Rzv. JAmMEs WILLIAMS. 


The stranger who arrives in Georgetowo and desires information concern- 
ing the native Indian, the true “ American,” will soon discover that generally 
speaking, the population of the capital and indeed of the whole sugar producing 
area of the colony knows nothing about him and perhaps cares even less. 
The term “‘ Indian’ on the coast is used almost always of people who belong 
to a distar.t quarter of the world. If anyone should happen to refer to the 
native Indian, as likely as not it will be under the disparaging term of the 
“poor buck.” And the height of absi rdity was reached e few years ago when 
persons whose ancestors only came to the colony 100 or 200 years ago were so 
entirely unmindful of the original ownership of the land that they called them- 
selves “‘sons of the soil” a title which only the native Indian can rightly claim. 
Thus the true American has completely vanished for all practical purposes 
from the life and thought ofthe inhabitants of the Coast. ‘The sameis true to 
a great extent even of the Government. A Government Official is styled 
Protecto of Indians but no money is supplied with which he may carry out the 
dut es of the office, and not long ago the Gombined Court grudged the expendi- 
ture of a few dollars which would have provided a shelter where the few Indian 
visitors to town durmg their short stays might have hung their hammocks. 


Allthis serves to point out one characteristic of the native Indian, his retiring 
nature and lack of self-assertion. The Spaniard used him as a labourer aed 
used him up; he occupied h's land and the survivors retired. The Britisher 
comes with his native “push” and Philistine energy to develop the land and 
ifit may be, make his fortune and one day suddenly wonders what has become 
of the original occupier, the native Indian. And even the ordinary black 
man separates h mself in mental attitude from the denizen of our forests and 
plains in that the latter in his native haunts makes light of clothing while the 
former has chosen out this particular item from among the characteristics 
of the governing race and has decided that this is civilization. The retiring 
dispos tion of the Indian ; his resolve not to intrude where he thinks himself 
unwelcome ; his d sinclination to grumble at another, but, instead of this, to 
leave him so that each may go his own way ; this, in at least one aspect, 1s 
surely a practical exhibition of the temper of mind enjoined upon all of us in 
the Sermon on the Mount. It is certainly not due to any lack of intelligence 
as ethnologists tell usthat the American race is high up in the general intelli- 
gence of the World. Thus the Indian retires before self-asserting peoples whose 
outlook is for the most part of the earth, earthy. 


During a residence of several years at Bartica Grove the writer became 
acquainted With the native Indian brought into contact With the civilization 
which consists in mercantile stores, gold-digging expeditions and rumshops 
with their frequenters. The Indians inthis neighbourhood were not numerous 
from time to time their numbers received accessions by new arrivals from the 
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interior. But death was always claiming them. The wearing of clothes even 
when wet would bring on pneumonia and similar troubles; vicious men debased 
some of the Indian women; unwholesome and, to them, unnatural food mili- 
tated against health and the rumshops undermined their constitution. 
There the Indian seemed indeed to belong to a dying race. 


Then the scene of work was changed. Now it lay chiefly among the Macusis_ 
and Patamonas inhabiting respectively the Savanna and the forest country, 
bounded for ordinary purposes, by the Rupununi, the Essequebo, the Upper 
Potaro and the Ireng rivers. The people living over this vast extent of country 
live more nearly their own primitive native life as they have had but little 
contact with the inhabitants of the Coast. . 


Here a noticeable characteristic of the Indian is his independence which 
shows itself in more ways than one. It is doubtless one reason why he lives 
in a single house or at least in a very small community far from others because 
he has no use for his neighbour in the daily concerns of life. He builds his 
house, cuts and plants his field by himself, the members of his own family each 
contributing such aid as each severally wills ; he carries a log and although the 
weight oppresses and a neighbour is standing by neither the one asks nor the 
other offers any assistance. The principle seems to be to leave undone any- 
thing you cannot do by your own unaided exertion. Then too, the Indian is 
not amenable to force. Of course, he has, like everybody else, to submit to the 
inevitable but he will seize the earliest opportunity to withdraw from what must 
seem to him a form of oppression. Self-will is encouraged in the Indian boy 
from his tenderest years ; it seems to be looked upon as a necessary feature of 
perfect manhood and it is probably on account of this veneration for self-will 
that the Indian respects, or ought one to say fears, the self-will of others and 
so retires before self-assertion. To bend the Indian to your willis therefore a 
matter of example and ¢ersuasion as force will not doit. Let him feel assured 
that you are working for his good ; lay down the law im the form of suggestion, 
show him that it is for youas well as for him and ke will probably learn to do 
as he is told. But put yourself on a pedestal, look down upon him as a menial, 
blurt out your command as to an inferior and even if the necessity of the 
moment may produce compliance be sure he will learn to hate you and your 
influence over him will be nil. 


The Indian is often accused of being lazy. It is quite true he has not all the 
incentives to labour which prompt so many to work; he has no desire for 
material prosperity ; to desire more than the supply of his immediate needs 
would strike him as being greedy ; nor has he yet acquired any idea of the 
sanctity and duty of labour inculcated by religion. But the world-wide in- 
ducement to work, namely, the struggle for existence compels him to a maxi- 
mum of labour for a minimum of result. The Macusi woman and the Patamona 
man have to collect daily the fuel needed for the cooking and warming required 
by the household. Several times a day all the females fiom the old “ gogo ~ 
to the little child carry the gourds to the water-side and bring loads of water 
varying from 5 or even more gallons to half a pint. Every day or every few 
days the men and boys have to go out to find fish or game for their families ; 
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they ave to leave whatever occupation they may be engaged in for the time 
and perhaps return after an absence of 3 or 4 days with food enough for one 
meal for a hungry man. ‘'o most people this would be most disappointing; 
they accept it without a murmur as part of the inevitable. Whene new house 
is to be built, and this happens every few years, it will probably be necessary 
tocut and then carry or haul the timbers from the forest 2 few miles away; it 
is not unusual to walk an hour or more to obtain palm leaves for the roof and, 
of course, they have to be carried all the way in the burning sun. The cutting, 
clearing and burning of the forest tract and the subsequent planting of cassava 
and other provisions all mean great labour. A. man may have to take a day’s 
journey to obtain some cassava cuttings to plant in his new field. Itis not at 
all surprising that from time to time the Indian feels the need of relaxation 
and this takes the form of a drunken feast. 

No doubt, the Indian can treasure up 2 grievance and he has the reputation 
of returning an injury although he may have to wait long for an opportunity, 
_ yet on the whole he lives very much in the present. It is the circumstance of, 
the moment that chiefly effects him. Ifyou wish him to go a long journey 
to-morrow efter a day’s work to-day let him have a good night’s rest before 
you speak to him about it. Ifyou want a job done, wait until your man has 
had a good meal, as labour is not pleasant to hungry people. An Indian : cts 
hold of some idea, perhaps he resolves to. journey to-morrow to see his friend ; 
divert his attention, which, I believe, is the nursery method, and by to-morrow 
the friend will probably have been forgotten andthe man is at your service 
for what you may require. 

Reference has already been made to the scattered communities in which 
the Indians live ; the chief reason for these is the difficulty of food supply. It 
is obvious that the more inhabitants a tract of country has the more they will 
eat up the natural resources of the place and fish and game willtend to become 
extinct. This is already the case in some instances where in the present day 
the huntsman has to go out two or more days’ journey from home before he is 
likely to get a shot. Then as itis the custom te share your food with all comers, 
it seems @ wise precaution tc live at a respectable distance so as indirectly and 
to some extent regulate the number of your visitors. 

The subject of food leads on to the remark that the Indian in his native 
place and state seems as a rule a strong and healthy member of the community, 
On the other hand, the Indian soon becomes more or less incapacitated after 
labour and this seems to prove that the ordinary food he is able to get is not 
nourishing enough to give him a strong constitution. If he could learn to 
produce better food and could learn something of medicine and hygiene the 
healthy native Indian might acquire a stronger constitution. It is not unusual 
to find among these Indans in the interior families of five or more children ; 
in one case at least, the two widows of one man brought 10 children to be 
baptized 

Of course, the Indian lives eat, drink and to follow the impulses of nature ; 
yet the unseen world is very real to him; he is no materialist. Give him the 
inducement to live and work supplied by religion and he ought to become a 
valuable neighbour and colonist instead of being a forgotten “ buck.” 
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A FEW REMARKS ABOUT THE MACUSIS. 


——S 


By Rev. W. F. Govueu, 8.J. 


The writer of the following remarks does not claim to have any expert know- 
ledge of the aboriginal inhabitants of this colony, but proposes merely to give 
to the readers of Timehri some little idea of one of the numerous tribes of these 
interesting people, such as he has acquired from a residence of a few months 
in their midst. 


The Macusis dwell on the banks of the Upper Esse quibo and its tributary, 
the Rupununi, and on both sides of the Ireng and the Takutu Rivers. It will 
thus be seen that this tribe is not confined to this colony, as many of its members 
are to be found un the Brazilian side of the Ireng and the Takutu, which rivers 
form the western boundary of this colony, separating us from the great 
Republic of Brazil. 


Having been brought but little into touch with civilization it is but natural 
that the Macusis should be less civilized than their sister tribes dwelling 
nearer the coast ; nevertheless they are a quiet, peaceable people possessing 
many natura! virtues in no small degree. Anyone whose idea of an Indian 
is of a man who goes about armed with a tomahawk, or some other murderous 
weapon, ready to split the skull of any stranger whom he may chance to meet, 
would, needless to say, be agreeably surprised by a visit to the Macusis. On 
approaching one of their houses he might at first be frightened by a number of 
dogs running to meet him and barking more or less furiously ; but though these 
dogs bark, they very seldom bite, and if the stranger were to stoop down as if 
to pick up a stone the dogs would soon disappear. The next thing he would 
notice would be all the people, men, women and children, coming out of the 
house to have a look at him, examining him as attentively as we might examine 
some strange animal in a zoological garden. 


Having gone through this little ordeal perhaps our friend may be encouraged 
to enter the house, which wil! be found to be built with poles, the sides being 
filled in with mud, or, if the owner is less industrious, they will be coveied 
with palm leaves ; the roof will be made of palm leaves. Having entered, he 
will put down his bag on the floor and will sit down on a low stool which the 
lady of the house will offer him. If he is thitsty—which be probably will be, 
if he has had a long walk or ride under a hot sun—one of the women will bring 
him a calabash filled with casiri, the native beer, a beverage made from the 
cassava ; it contains only 2 small percentage of alcohol, but when the Indians 
have a casiri feast they drink it in such large quantities that they become 
hopelessly drunk; such feasts, however, occur very seldom. Perhaps our 
friend will at first find casiri not very palatable, but, of course, he can always 
have water if he prefers it. He will perhaps be startled to find the people 
opening his bag—unless he has taken the precaution beforehand of locking it 
—and turning everything out ; but it is all right, they are not going to steal 
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anything, it is merely their curiosity to see what he has got and after they have 
seen everything they will put it all back again, unles he prefers doing this part 
of the business himself. This inquisitiveness is a very noticeable trait in their 
character, causing them at times to become somewhat of a nuisance ; they will 
come into your house and turn over everything to examine it. When two 
of them meet together they will sit down and each will tell the other absolutely 
everything which has come to his knowledge since ae last met, not even the 
smallest details being omitted. 


To return to our friend, having quenched his thirst and rested a little, he 
will, no doubt, begin to feel hungry, but before long the lady of the house will 
be bringing him some stewed fish and cassava bread, or aie some venison 
which her husband has killed. | 


Ifhe wishes to stay for the night he will be shown a place where he can hang 
his hammock—if in a village he will be conducted to a house in the middle of 
the village which has been specially built for the convenience of visitors. On 
his departure all the people will come to see him off, following him with their 

eyes until he is out of sight. If he wishes to ingratiate himself among the 
people or to pay them for their hospitality—they will not ask for anything and 
will not be aisappointed if they get nothing—he may give the master of the 
house some such trifle as a small mirror, or a cheap knife, or perhaps a stringof 
heads ; if he gives them a piece of money they will probably make a hole in it 
and hang it round the baby’s neck. Should he give a boy a biscuit or a few 
sweets he will immediately chare it with his companions—a pleasing trait in 
their character which is not often found among more civilized people. 


The Macusi is singularly devoid of atl signs of emotion ; two friends—it may 
be a mother and her son—may meet after a long absence from each other 
without giving any external sign of recognition ; they may, perhaps, feel some 
joy at meeting one another, but as far as one can see they might be absolute 
strangers. 


It is interesting to see an Indian fishing. He stands by the river, perhaps 
in a boat, holding a bow and arrow and looking intently at the water. Present- 
ly he lets fly the arrow into a fish ; the fish struggles and swims away carrying 
the arrow with it ; perhaps the arrow disappears under the water, but it re- 
appears before long and the Indian hurries after it and takes it out of the water 
with the fish at the end of it. You probably did not see the fish in the water 
but the Indians are remarkably keen sighted and will see many Muses which, 
to the average European, would be absolutely invisible. 


Another remarkable trait about the Indian is his power of finding the way. 
If you show him the general direction of the place you want to go to you may 
safely leave the rest to him; these may be paths crossing and 
recrossing in all directions or branching out to the right and to the left. No 
matter, he will go on without hesitating and bring you to the place you 
wanted, even though he has never been near the place before. 


His powers of observation, again, are remarkable, and, at times, might excite 
the admiration if not the envy of Sherlock Holmes. Sometimes, for example, 
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he will tell you “So and so has passed along here.” You will ask “ Why, how 
do you know ?”’ He will point to some marks of a horse’s hoofs on the ground 
and say “ Don’t you see those marks of his horse ? ” “ Well,” you may object, 
“there are plenty of horses about here, might not those marks belong to 
somebody else’s horse ?”’ But he will insist that those are the marks of that 
horse and no other, and if you take the trouble to make enquiries you will 


find that he was right. 


My last remark will deal with the way the Macusi treats his dead. When 
anyone dies there is no wake or any ceremony whatever over the corpse. The 
moment the breath is out of the body the corpse is wrapped in a hammock 
and carried out to be buried. This rite being finished all the goods and chattels 
are removed from the house and the house itself is burned down, or if this 
cannot be done without endangering other houses, the house is, indeed, allowed 
to 1emain standing but it will be treated as a haunted house and no one will 
ever live in it again. 

To sum up, we may say that the Macusi is a quiet hospitable man, possessing 
an abnormal amount of inquisitiveness, and wonderful powers of observation, 
but singularly devoid of all emotion. 


THE FIRST BARBADIANS. 


By Rey. FatHer C. Cooxksgy, 8. J. 

It is generally agreed that when the English made their first settlements in 
Barbados, they found the island absolutely devoid of human inhabitants, but 
on the other hand recognised traces of former settlers, moreover that Planta- 
tion Three Houses takes its names from three uninhabited dwellings which 
were found there. 


That the first English settlers had to get instruction in tropical farming from 
Arawak Indians, obtained from the Dutch of Essequebo, is a sufficient proof 
that the Barbadian Indians had either died out or been carried off as slaves by 
the previous Portuguese expeditions, which made Barbados a place of call 
on the way to Brazil. Or the first inhabitants may have consisted of members 
of hostile tribes and their well-known ferocity may have led to mutual exter- 
mination. 


But the fact that a considerable colony or colonies of Indians simultaneously 
or successively inhabited the Western or “‘ Loo’ard”’ coast is established by the 
numerous implements and less frequent pottery found between Oistins Bay 
and Six Men’s Bay and especially in the beds of the little torrents which form 
at their mouths suitable landing places along this coast for boats and canoes. 
These finds may be divided into three classes ; Stone Implements, Shell Imple- 
ments and Pottery with a few personal ornaments of insufficient quantity to 
generalize upon. It is to be regretted that the largest collection 
(and one consisting mostly of pottery) made on the island has 
been sold to a museum inthe United States, but by the courtesy of Mr. 
Sinckler, of Speightstown, and Dr. John Hutson, of Harmony Hall, 
I was able from a short study of their collections to institute a few 
comparisons with those from the other West Indian Islands and British 
Guiana in our museum—for we havea fine collection stowed awa) in 
drawers and comparatively unknown. Hence I am able to formulate a 
theory with regard to the first Barbadians, which if it fails to prove anything 
will at all events form a basis for discussion from which truth may finally 
appeal. 


The stone iraplements are very rare, very small, and consist of less than half- 
a-dozen miniature axes or celts, none exceeding three inches in length; Mr. 
Sinckler’s green stone axe, hard and highly polished, now more resembles a 
trinket than a weapon, but hafted as it undoubtedly used to be in one of the 
short square letterwood clubs, still made by the Guiana Indians, it could be used 
with deadly effect on the stoutest cranium. The stone is not of Barbadian 
origin. 


The shell implements are peculiar to Barbados and one or two of the lesser 
West Indian Islands and are in two forms, a gouge or scraper form made from 
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the spiral central column of the giant Conch, and a knife form made from the 
thickened lip of the orifice of the same shell. These seem to be found princi- 
pally at places where boats could be hauled up, which indicates that they 
were used for the preparation of fish and probably for removing the charred 
wood from the interior of dug-out canoes in the tedious process by which they 
were manufactured before metal was introduced. These shell tools are un- 
doubtedly of Barbadian origin, as the material is at hand and plentiful and 
indeed many of those offered for sale to tourists are forgeries which have 
deceived even the elect. These forgeries have a fresh waxy look, which an old 
dead shell loses entirely, and they are made by people who do not know the 
use of them and when held in the hand in the manner in which they should be 
used betray themselves by having cutting or chaffing edges on the palm ; 
moreover the marks of a file can often be detected, though the finder of a 
genuine one will sometimes improve it by putting a new edge on it with a file. 
The genuine implement is often perforated in many places by teredos, has a 
dead chalky appearance, in fact has become more allied to a mineral sub- 
stance than to organic matter, but it is not fossilised, as a comparison of a 
genuine implement with a piece of fossil conch will immediately show by the 
sreat specific gravity of the latter. 


The Pottery is of two classes, the two-handled drinking cup and the caldron. 
The remains of handles and booses I saw are inspired by the same ideals of 
artistic ugliness as our Aruka specimens, but in both workmanship and material 
are greatly inferior to ours. The caldrons are found almost exclusively in the 
submerged village in Oistins Bay, which I regret I had not time or opportunity 
to visit. This village has either been submerged by erosion or was built on 
piles in the sea like the village founded in the Gulf of Maricaybo, by the first 
explorers, which gave Venezuela (little Venice) its name. The caldrons are 
sometimes washed up by the sea in an almost perfect condition, but it 1 said 
that on exposure to the dry air they break into many fragments as their 
porous, soft, thick material has been water-logged for centuries and much of 
their constituent fabric dissolved. They are very large indeed and their 
spherical diameter must have been about two feet or more, their use was un- 
doubtedly for cooking and their capacity suggests the scene described on the 
seashore in Robinson Crusoe. For though Alexand'er Selkirk was the pro- 
totype of the hero, our Indians from the islands and Spanish Main are the 
prototypes of Man Friday and his captors and they are drawn too from well- 
informed authorities. Shell implements and other things are found at Oistins 
Bay, some specimens of which, given me by Dr. Hutson, I have left in the 
Museum. They are much marked by teredos and therefore genuine. 


The conclusions which these remains point to are: that the first Barbadians 
were Indians, few in number, wanting in many of the implements and arts of 
their continental brethren, and unable to defend themselves from the guile or 
force of the small ship’s companies which visited the island at long intervals 
during the hundred of years which preceded the English settlement. This is 
a summary of the facts as far as my information and observation go. And 
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in default of any hope of more extensive discoveries it is necessary to 
make this paucity of evidence a factor in my theory, which is as follows :— 


That the few inhabitants of Barbados consisted of waifs who drifted ito the 
Atlantic from elsewhere, and more fortunate than many subsequent Barba- 
dians managed a land-fall in a pleasant place, well supplied them as now with 
an abundant supply of fresh water and fish. These people adapting themselves 
to their circumstances made pots of local clay and finding no suitable stone 
made implements of the conch, the hardest and largest material at hand. Of 
course it is to be presumed that they used the hardest native wood also for 
some purposes and built boats and made paddles, but it is to be doubted if 
they ever ventured to seek the land whence they came. 


Whence did they come ? 


The constant eastern trade wind which has kept the boisterous and beauti- 
ful eastern coast but sparsely inhabited to this diay, the north-western trend of 
the north equatorial current would seem to exclude all the West Indian 
Islands except perhaps Tobago from our conjectures, but it is quite possible that 
the large dug-out canoes which Raleigh saw on the Orimoco, or some ancient 
and decayed ones still to be seen in British Guiana, were formerly taken far 
out from our coasts to fish in blue water and bemg caught in a storm and _ bear- 
ings lost, would drift North-west until the mighty rush of the Ormoco im 
flood drove them further into the Atlantic until they were well eastward of 
both Trinidad and Tobago. Then caught once more by wind and current they 
were fortunate enough to strike Barbados. By a careful comparison of their 
pottery with specimens I had with me from the Aruka Hills, I came to the 
conclusion that the Barbadian fragments were the work of a man who was 
familiar with ours but who was a potter from necessity. In other words that 
the Guianese or Tobagan potter was not in any of the driftmg canoes, or if he 
was he never reached Barbados, neither did the Barbadian know which clay 
to select nor had he any vers clear notions of mixing, for as any visitor toa 
‘Windward ” potter’s shed knows, that excellent clay is to be found in the 
Island and many useful and ornamental objects in red and yellow terra-cotta 
are now produced there. Indeed whilst on sucha visit I tried to illustrate 
in his clay our local finds to the members of the party I was with, and found 
myself making for lack of practical experience similar things to those in the 
Magistrate’s and Doctor’s collections, and I am now told that my crude 
imitations are being used as moaels by the potter and that history is repeating 
itself, 


NOTES ON A TRIP TO SURINAM. 


eee 


By Rev. James AIKEN, M.A. 

When I yielded to the persuasions of our tyrannical President and put 
together some notes on a little trip I recently made to our neighbour colony, a 
consideration which had some weight in bringing me to submission, was that 
to a considerable number of members of this Seciety Suriname is little more 
than a name, while, in view of the many similazities of its situation and con- 
ditions and the identities of its problems, any little contribution to a more 
familiar acquaintance between the two Guianas would have a value altogether 
out of proportion to the intrinsic worth of my remarks. 


The ease of access of Nickerie and Paramaribo makes it a little:surpricing 
that more intercourse has not been established to the mutual socal and busi- 
ness profit of the colonies. To illustrate this point I may mention that, on 
my returr journey, leaving Paramaribo at 4 p.m., steamer and motor brought me 
to my home at Auchlyne ai 3.15 p.m. next day, that is in exactly 23 hours, 15 
minutes from the stelling at Paramaribo to St. Saviour’s Manse. There 1s 
then no distance barrier. Of course there is t_e language barnier, but that does 
not count for much. Every Dutchman, both in Paramaribo and Nickerie, 
speaks English—of couise. 


An exploration of Dutch Guiana would net be complete without a visit to 
Nickerie. [ visited it in spite of its reputation for a particularly frequent 
and baleful brand of mosquito. Perhaps that wasan addea attraction rather 
than otheiwise. I had the pleasure of meeting some old acquaintances 
oi the mosquito family, the familiar Albwnes and sometimes tvo familiar 
iaemorhynchus, but | must submit that their attentions were not unduly 
insistent. This comparative negiect of a stranger was, 1 am told, due to the 
fact that it was my good fortune to happen in on their holiday season. Another 
familiar of the insect tribe was the Brassolis moth, so destructive to coconuts 
which 1 met immediately on ‘anding. Nickerie, a few miles up the creek of 
that name, is 2 kind of miniature New Amsterdam. It has three or four 
churches, a well-staffed Post Office with a staff of urbane and very obliging 
officials, an imposing Government building, a Gaol, a Hospital and two lively 
business streets. 


The Hospital is a clean well-conducted place housed in buildings set round 
a square, somewhat ancient in appearance but in good repair. There is every 
mark of a brisk and flourishing commerce in the business part of the town. 
Everywhere the Berbician is in evidence ; about one-half of the population 
seem to belong to the British side of the Corentyne. 


Of course, the balata business 1s responsible for the presence of most of our 
colonists. I had the pleasure cf speaking to a gentleman engaged in the 
trade, and of glancing overa report he had prepared on the latex-yielding 
trees of Surinam, and was struck with the evidence of a desire to gather 
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accurate knowledge of the economics of the business displayed in the 
carefully compiled document he showed me. 


INTERCOLONIAL TRADE. 


It is worth noting at this point that the extent of the trade between our 
colony and our neighbour astonished me. From Springlands a crowd of passen- 
gers passed over to Nickerie and a large number went on to Paramaribo. We 
had a full ship in the matter of cargo, which included 30 or 40 cattle, some of 
them, by the way, looking more ready for a nursing home than an abattoir, 
several score of pigs of all sizes, mostly of the greyhound colonial type—it 
occurred to me that possibly the sporting Dutchmen use them for coursing 
labba—and at Nickerie we shipped 150 bales of balata for transhipment at 
Paramaribo. A suspected item of our cargo was a contraband balata man, who, 
it was supposed by the Nickerie authorities, had secreted himself and his 
debt of a few hundred guilders in the recesses of the hold. About this I can only 
say that they aid not find him. 


I met with the greatest courtesy at Nickerie from Messrs. Sprostons’ acent 
in particular, and from the officials I came into contact with, and carry with 
me pleasant memories of the visit. 


PARAMARIBO—AN UNFORTUNATE CONTRETEMPS. 


My arrival at Paramaribo on Sunday morning was signatised by a somewhat 
awkward happening, causing me some discomfort and inconvenience. The 
stage from steamer to stelling, which, in that splendidly trustful way we have 
in the tropics of leaving minor details to Providence, had not been secured, 
slipped from the ship as a porter carrying my town kit stepped on it. The 
boy landed on his back on the stage fortunately, but the box took a little voyage 
in the Surinam river to the detriment cf my best blacks and sundry linen 
contents. It gave me occasion to test the efficiency of the Paramaribo 
laundryman and nothing could have been more obliging and prompt than the 
management of Smith’s Hotel and the washer they patronise in repairing, as 
far as possible, the aamage done. 


The sail up the river to Paramaribo was not without interest, the bar and 
channel are well marked with lights, beacons and buoys, comparing in this 
respect verv favourably with the other Guiana rivers with which I am 
acquainted, including the Demerara 1iver. A new lightship has recently been 
imported and vas at the time lying in the harbour shortly to take up moorings 
on the har. The view of Paramaribo on opening up the reach beyond the fort 
was distinctly attractive. 


COMPARISON : PARAMARIBO AND GEORGETOWN. 


Somewhere, I remember comparing Georgetown to an oyster ; it presents 
quite an uninviting shell to the inspection of those who approach it , but Pare- 
maribo differs in showing some of its charms from the river. Some quite 
impressive buildings show their fagades above the sheds which line the river 
front. 
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THE TOWN. 

On entering the town, fine squares with noble Mahogany, Saman, and other 
trees of large growth give vistas of shade and sunlight quite pleasing to the eye. 
The first-named timber shows much more vigorous growth than it does with 
us here on the coast-land. That is doubtless due to the greater suitability 
of soil and conditions at the distance Paramaribo les from the sea. On 
the other hand the absence of a breeze to cool the air does not improve the 
conditions for human comfort. 


A breathless heat in the months of September and October renders life 
between 2 p.m. and 4.30 a limp thing of sudorific gasping. Very wisely the 
Surinamer abandons active life for two or three hours. The streets present to 
the observer a shimmering stillness in which all life seems reduced to its lowest 
terms, even the vegetation hangs listless and goes to sleep, until the reviving 
coolness of evening again brings a stir and movement amongst animate things. 


For the most part business is done between 6 a.m. and 2 p.m. when the 
middag maal is universally eaten. Supper about 8 p.m. supplies energy to keep 
one going till eleven, when the chief interval of rest supervenes. 


GENERAL ASPECT. 


In some respects the Dutch town is not very different from our own. The 
sunlight reveals the same brilliant colouring, vivid greens of every shade, scarlet 
orange and browns, black shadows and high lights, a kaleidoscopic feast in 
which the eye delights till it tires with the banquet. The details, however, 
are distinctive in many ways. 


THE BUILDINGS. 


There is, for example, that quaint curve of the roof everywhere in evidence 
and pleasing to the artistic sense, dormer windows emeiging to break the 
monotony of line, provide architectural features and give character to the 
smaller buildings. Occasionally, a Mansart roof varies the type and suggests 
some Gallic influence at work in its construction. Quite often one notes with 
a certain vague wonder that the uprights of house and fence are perpendicular. 
Even gates, it gives one a gentle shock to perceive, swing true and the gate 
posts do not nod to one another in the neighbourly way they have in Demerara, 
but stand erect surprisingly often. It might be worth while sending a com- 
mission to inquire into the secret of this! I got what may be an explanation 
of the verticality of house uprights in the statement that the foundations are 
usually a broad, concrete of brick and cement, but this does not account for the 
gate posts. 


Red-tiled roofs occur and lend a note of their own and the whole survey of 
the town is a demonstration of the possibility of getting architectural features 
even in ordinary wooden buildings. Perhaps the success of our Dutch neigh- 
bours in these matters is due to their Netherland traditions and, without doubt, 
there is a certain flavour of old Holland about the outlines and arrangement 
of the buildings and a kind of far away reminiscence of Peter de Hoogh and 
Vermeer of Delft. The houses are generally boarded with “‘ Kopve,” a wood not 
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unlike our “ Itaballi ’’ while “ Pocze, ’”’ a wood similar to our “ Dalli,”’ is used 
largely for inside partitions. Cedar, of course, is used in panelling. Pitch 
pine is nut esteemed much and white pine deal is correctly held as unfit for 
permanent work. The timbers named seem to be more easily obtained than 
crabwood, which, however, is plentiful in some areas of Surinam. 


THe ROADs. 


It may be some small comfort to colonists oi the British side to know that 
road-making is in a condition even more elementary than in Demerara. The 
streets of Paramaribo are mostly made up of sheli cf which abundant supplies 
appear to exist in shell reefs in the neighbourhood. The weather was dry 
during my stay in the town and the going reminded me of a tramp along the 
shore inside the Skerries near Port Rush. In the wet season I am told the 
condition of the streets is not always pleasant. There is one thing about shell, 
however, that recommends it. There is no dust. 


SANITARY. 


From 2 sanitary point of view, should imagine it to be an ideal street-making 
substance, but I don’t suppose the motorist or cyclist would approve of it. 
Speaking of sanitary matters, the glimpses I got of the drainage channels of the 
town did not invite to further investigation. I rather fancy there is not much 
in the way of sanitation to investigate. On the other hand, I am bound to say 
that nothing was ever borne te me in the way of olfactory evidence that defects 
existed. In plain language the town smells sweet enough. Perhaps the 
abundant shell has something to do with that. Iwas compelled to contrast the 
condition of Georgetown on a recent visit I made. There is a subject for a 
Sanitary Commission apparently in enquiring into this contrast of primitive 
but aromatic Paramaribo with up-to-date but maloderous Georgetown. A visit 
to the Military Hospital with the Rev. W. L. Kissack was full of interest. 
Admirably arranged and cleanly kept, it is a model institution with airy, cheer- 
ful wards and a splendidly equipped operating room, in which every appliance 
for aseptic treatment of suffering humanity almost invites one to come and 
be carved. This, with the high reputation of the military Surgeon Super- 
intendent, renaers it not surprising to hear that numbers of patients have 
resorted thither even from Demerara.. Except for soldiers and a limited 
accommodation in the basement for Javanese labourers, free treatment is pot 
given. This does not seem to militate against the popularity of the hospital 
which was quite well filled at the time of my visit. Grades of accommodation, 
from private wards to those in which treatment is charged for at about 25 
cent. (Dutch) per day, meet the needs of rich and pocr. 

The Leper Asylum is a private institution and is situated in a populous part 
of the town. Without prejudice we may consider our arrangements for this 
kind of patient, superior. 


COMMERCE—THE STREETS. 
Commercial Surinam spreads itself half a mile along the river side where 
Fogarty’s invites the loyal Demerarian to patronise home industries—turns up 
Kaiser Street and along Die Winkel and fills various narrower thoroughfares 
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behind the Strand and one or two short streets linking up that street with the 

square of which the Moravian Church forms a centre piece, while other business 

avenues extend along to the Plaat in which the Public Buildings and Govern- 

ment House stand. The large area included indicates that a volume of busi- 

ness, by no means inconsiderable, must be done. Some of the retail stores are 

quite up to date in the attractive exteriors with which they allure their patrons. 
JEWS IN TRADE. 

A fair proportion of the business is in the hands of the large Jewish element, 
German and Portuguese, of whom there are about 7,000 in Surinam. In this 
connection a curious development occurred some years ago. Most of the 
retail stores were in the hands of the Hebrews, and their ideas of a fair margin 
of profit on goods sold were liberal to themselves in a degree which seemed to 
the clergy of the Moravian Church, oppressive for purchasers. 


MoRAVIAN COMPETITION. 


With a view to liberate their own people from exactions, the Moravia” 
brotherhood embarked in trade, soon had a large and flourishing store which 
still runs and monopolises a good share of the retail business of the colony: 
Only the other day an organ of public opinion “‘ Die West ”’ took the brethren 
sharply to task for using the pulpit instead of the Press for the purpose of 
advertising the arrival of a shipment of fresh and attractive goods. It is, 
however, whispered that on occasion, quotations for butter, lard and salt-fish 
have been heard within the sacred precincts of the synagogue. 


A PrtItTion v. ALIENS. 


It was doubtless the feeling that the competition of the clergy was a quite 
sufficient invasion of their Hebrew claim to the spoil of the Gentiles that led to 
a petition from the Jews of Surinam praying the Government to restrain from 
trading within the colony all persons other than citizens of the State of Holland 
or natives of the colony, until such alien persons had resided at least two years 
in Dutch Guiana. The petition failed, it is true, but indicates at least a lively 
sense of their large importance in the body politic on the part of the petitioners. 


SYNAGOGUES. 


Two synagogues, one German, the other Portuguese, survive to mark the dis- 
tinction which once existed between the sections of that great race, driven out 
to the far West Indies under the common stress of oppression in the countries 
of their adoption. In matters social and commercial they have now coalesced, 
it appears, and form one community, a little tinged here and there perhaps 
with infusions of blood not strictly Semitic. The only sign of the old division 
is the existence of the two synagogues. Their commercial rivals of the 
Moravian Church are a much larger community, which divides with the 
Lutheran about half the population, while another 15,000 or so belong to the 
Dutch Reformed, a similar number to the Roman Church and, these, with 25,000 
East Indians, 18,000 Javanese, a few Chinese, and probably 2,000 or 3,000 
labourers from this colony always present, make up the population which is 
considerably less than half that of our colony. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Agricultural labour is largely supplied on the cocoa, coffee and sugar planta- 
tions by Kast Indians. The Chnese are mostly, as with us, city-dwellers, shop- 
keepeis and so forth. Most interesting to a visitor to Surinam is the Javanese 
labourerer with whom I fist met in Nickerie, where I heard him estimated as a 
good labourer but of thievish inclination. A prison squad at work cleaning 
the parapets certainly contained a fair proportion of that race. In Para- 
maribo the general opinion seems to be that with the shovel he is scarcely so 
efficient as the British East Indian, but in work about a cocoa, coffee or rubber 
estate he is immensely cleverer. I hadthe pleasure of accompanying Dr. 
Cramer, Director of Agriculture— to whom I cairied introductions from some 
Demerara friends—on a visit to Wederzorg and Slootwyk Estates. On the 
first named place the Javanese were at work cutting back cocoa for witchbroom 
disease and no one, seeing them at work, could help being struck with the 
amazing agility and deftness of this people in the wholesale pruning 
which had proved so successful im combating disease in cocoa wherever 
it has been carried out. This trip on which Dr. Cramer was accompanied 
by the Administrator (Commissarie) of the Saramacca, several officials 
of the Department of Agriculture and about 30 planters and settlers 
was a most interesting one. Twenty of the company had been brought 
down on the Commissarie’s launch from Saramacca the previous day. 
The Customs launch was put at our disposal and about 6.30a.m we 
started for Wederzorg. Here we were met by Mr. Gerling, the manager, 
a gentleman of high reputation as a planter, who cultivates a scholarly 
taste in the classics of his own and several other languages. Skifis and corials 
were in readiness to carry us aback after a short walk through the factor; and 
fields near the yard. In these fields the cocoa, cut back for witchbroom 
three years ago, showed vigorous recovery and beautifully healthy fruit without 
a trace of disease. Further aback we passed fields in various stages of recovery 
and it is notable that at one year from cutting back some of the trees were 
already fruiting, while at five weeks signs of leafage were appearing on recently 
cut shrubs. 


The treatment is very drastic. In the cutting back only three or four primary 
branches are left, every leaf and twig being removed and burnt. A spraying 
with copper sulphate disposes of thrips and fungus after which the fields are 
kept thoroughly clean till the new growth has been established. The cost is 
about six dollars per: acre. 


The extent of the damage done by disease in Surinam was enormous. Ac- 
cording to figures quoted in the British Guiana Board of Agriculture Journal 
the crop decreased from 87,500 cwts. in 1895 to 16,700 cwts. in 1904. The 
success of the method of treatment is however equally remarkable. A typical 
case is that of an estate on which in 1905 there was no crop. In 1906 a year after 
cutting back 77 lbs. per acre was reaped and, in 1908, 515 lbs.—a full crop. The 
manager of Wederzorg spoke highly of the cleverness of the Javanese in this 
class of work, and there is every sign of renewed confidence in the cocoa industry. 
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This is reflected in the prices of estates. Three estates were bought five years 
ago for eight thousand dollars by one gentleman I met. To-day they are 
worth atleast eighty thousand. On Wederzorg I saw some rubber ten years 
old grown under ‘“‘ The Natural Conditions Theory,” that is, treated, as far 
as 1s possible on a plantation, as wild growths and left to themselves without 
special attention to shade or drainage. They presented a sharp contrast to 
the splendid growth of trees several years younger which were flourishing 
in the Gardens at Paramaribo and elsewhere. A sample of rubber shown me, 
however, seemed of excellent quality, and doubtless if, like nature, capital 
was content to work slowly, the natural conditions method of rubber growing 
would be quite satisfactory. Capital will, however, always be in a hurry for 
dividends and methods must compromise with nature in view of that fact. 


From Wederzorg two hours in the launch up the Commewyne River brought 
us to Slootwyk, the Government Experimental Estate. Here a large area is 
under rubber with bananas for shade plants. The rubber here runs about 
twelve feet high at one year old. One field without shade but with a cover 
crop of Mucunas sp. is much less forward in growth than neighbouring areas 
under shade, still the trees look strong and healthy. Dr. Cramer does not 
recommend terminal pruning, instead of nipping back he strips the terminal 
shoot of leaves. His experience for several years has proved this method 
superior. I understand that our Board of Agriculture now recommends this 


method. 


A visit to the Botanic Gardens with Dr. Cramer was full of interest. Speciay 
attention has been paid to bananas and cassava, cover crops for rubber and 
rubber itself. Over forty named varieties of each of the first two mentioned 
were shown me. In another section fine specimens of eight-year old Hevea 
brasiliensis were examined. Castilloa and Ficus spp. and Funtumia (Kechyia) 
are represented and Hevea Confusa. It was very interesting and suggestive to 
hear from Dr. Cramer that experiments in tapping Castilloa had proved the 
absence of wound response. As Castilloa is a well-established commercial rubber 
producer in the countries surrounding the Caribbean Sea this fact is very sug- 
gestive in view of the similar fact in experiments with Sapium spp. here. In 
the gardens, Javanese labour is largely employed. ‘‘ They are born gardeners,” 
says the Director. Each has a plot of land given him and after hours he may be 
seen labouring on it till nightfall. Onthe other hand he has the true Oriental 
aptitude for gambling which hinders him from acquiring property of his own. 
Attempts at a land settlement scheme are afoot, but probably the man of Java 
will do better with land drained and rented to him with an allowance for main- 
tenance while he is bringing it into cultivation. They are said to care for their 
children with great solicitude and their domestic life seems exemplary in its 
peace and mutual good-will. In physiognomy they remind one somewhat 
of our Buck in the high cheek bones and upward slant of the eyes, but in their | 
vivacity of expression. they are more like the Japanese. In physique they 
are less muscular than the Guiana Indians but in many cases the bony- frame- 
work seems fitted to carry a heavier development of flesh than they possess. 
It will be interesting as in the case of our British East Indians to mark the 
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effect of changed conditions of life on the physique of this people. In any case 
they promise to take an important part in the development of Surmam. And 
Surinam is developing. The population is at present meagre it is true, and the 
black race diminishing in numbers and decreasing in industrial efficiency but 
efforts have been made to attract capital and have been fairly successful. In 
forest industries especially a marked expansion has taken place within the 
past few years. The output of balata for example greatly exceeds that of 
British Guiana and in the cultivation of rubber they are some years ahead 
of us. With a view to opening out areas for timber, rubber and gold a railway 
from Paramaribo into the interior has been in progress for seven years and 
has now reached a place called Dam, about 89 miles to the South-East. Finally 
it is intended to reach the upper waters of the Marowyne above the falls, whence 
a clear waterway will be open to the borders of Brazil. A colossal international 
dredging proposition on that river is being negotiated by a powerful Syndicate 
of Dutch and French financiers, which, if successful, should give a great fillip 
to development of the interior. The pessimistic views taken of this railway 
by some who have spoken about it in the colony seem a good deal subjectively 
coloured. It has only recently been equipped for anything like regular traftic 
and the appropriation for construction and maintenance has been only a million 
guilders (£80,000) yearly. Information therefore that it has not paid is quite 
superfluous and mournful prognostications, based on its past history, quite 
irrelevant to the future. Even as it is, a string of mining prospects line the 
railway in one section and rubber plantations, settlements and timber locations 
extend to its present terminus, so that recently it has, I am told, covered 
expenses. So much is this the case that it was able at a recent Easter festival to 
shut down for three days while every employee all along the line from General 
Manager to greaser resorted to Paramaribo on holiday. 


Another sign of the awakening of our Hollander cousins is to be found on the 
sugar estates, in the extended application of labour and time-saving machinery. 
Marienburg, for example, brings its canes to the mill ona metre gauge railway. 
I regretted that time did not allow me to visit this estate, the management 
of which is, I understand, alive on the points of mechanical tillage and other 
power appliances in farm and factory. 


A method common to several estates of distributing man labour was explained 
tome. The estate is divided into sections on each of which is located a negro 
yard and overseers’ house, so that the labour is close to the fields on which it 
isto be employed. The Dutchman has in this matter tumbled to the fact that 
the foot poundage put into walking the dams morning and night means sugar 
lost. Some of our estates with fields seven or eight miles from the negro yard 
might find it profitable to take a hint from over the river. The spirit of com- 
petition between the sections is a not unimportant factor in the efficiency 
gained. Sugar is not of so much importance in Dutch Guiana as coffee, cocoa, 
and bananas. Some 8,231 acres are planted in the latter crop and in 1909 
650,000 bunches were shipped. Disease has appearea in this cultivation also 
and in recent years the output has been seriously affected. There is a possi- 
bility that this fact may lead to the withdrawal of the fruit steamers, and I 
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hear, on high authority, that provision has been made in view of this contingency 
for the disposal in another way of the produce of the banana plantations. 


On the whole the impression gathered on a fleeting visit to Surinam is that 
while at the moment our neighbours are to some extent marking time, they are 
doing so with a meditative cheerfulness and a certain amount of steadiast 
and not unjustifiable optimism as to the future. Their climate like ours is 
rather against ferocious enterprise, but the stream of new blood, of the flow of 
which into Surinam there is already evidence, should serve to exhilarate the 
pace. A consciousness of the interest of the northern business world in tropical 
products is active and the Surinammer is, I fancy, minded to have his bateau 
ready for the tide which is setting Guianawards. In conclusion I have only 
to express my appreciation of the great kindness I experienced during my 
short stay in Paramaribo and my cordial thanks to all who made my visit 
a richly instructive and very pleasant memory. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


— ee 


BY JUDGE HEWICK. 


—— 


Tae “Uttima THULE” oF A PLANTER’S HOPES. 


When I was asked by the energetic President of the Royal Agricultural and 
Commercial Society to reaa a Paper on the Straits Settlements and the Malay 
States as I knew them, I experienced a doubt as to whether such a subject 
would appeal to the members. I also doubted my ability, even if the subject 
was of interest, to place sufficient material before you to constitute a paper. 
Looking back to the happy years I spent in what is known as the Far East, 
recollections crowded themselves in my memory, and though many years have 
passed, the life of that period was so ineffaceably impressed that no length of 
time will ever dim the interest I then took and still take in the land of the 
Malay. 


To you my only apology for venturing on such a subject is because of recent 
years the word ‘“‘ Penang” has become very familiar in this colony. It means, 
as it appears to me, almost the ultoma thule of a planter’s hopes. When a man 
who is absent is inquired for, more often than not, one is told “ Oh he has got 
a grand appointment in Penang.” The words as uttered might mean ‘“ Lucky 
fellow, he has gone to a place where there is a prospect for the future as well as 
reward in the present.” Be that as it may the Malay Peninsula has become 
a household world and a terra incognita is unknown no more. 


Penang is taken to represent the whole of the Malay States, erroneously of 
course, for Prince of Wales Island, as it is otherwise called, is only one of the 
Straits Settlements and not the principal one which isSingapore. But owing 
to its northerly position and its proximity to Perak from whence all roads 
diverge, it has increased in importance now that rubber-growing has assumed 
such large proportions. 


SIMILARITIES. 


When I first arrived in the colony of British Guiana 28 years ago, it struck 
me that the three counties of Demerara, Berbice and Essequebo were very like 
the three Settlements of Singapore, Malacca and Penang in many ways, more 
especially in their histories with reference to their past and present prosperity. 


Asin the Straits Malacca was the first, so here was Berbice. Each in its turn 
wes supplanted by a newer and more vigorous competitor, due in a great 
measure to position. As Demerara wrested from Berbice its place as the seat of 
Government so Singapore supplanted Malacca and Penang. Malacca has only 
its past glories to its credit including the work of St. Francis Xavier. Penang is 
steadily gaining much of the ground it has lost at the present day and Berbice, 
although it remains very much 7m statuo quo, is also progressing again. The 
resemblance at the time I speak of was very striking. Naturally this appealed 
to me and caused me to dive into old records, to listen to old-time stories and to 
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study old landmarks whenever possible to compare them with similar studies 
Thad made in the Straits. In researches on these lines whatever spare time was 
available was instructingly occupied, and an opportunity afforded of relaxing 
one’s brain and of turning one’s thoughts from the not too elevating atmosphere 
of the Magistrate’s Court in which my days were then spent. 


THe Pietra, FRATERNITY. 


It is not my intention to contrast the life in British Guiana with the Jife in the 
Far East but the similarity in the countries seem to me to warrant a passing 
reference especiallv as the selection of men from here is a tribute to the training 
received of which the planter here may well be proud. The Singapore of my 
day in so far as the place itself is concerned was not very different to what it 
is now. The town teemed with Chinese who formed the bulk of the population. 
In street after street their signboards were everywhere. Many of the most 
influential merchants were Chinese while as for the labour it was almost entirely 
in hands of the pigtail fraternity. Klings as the natives of Madras are called 
were to be seen as drivers of hackney carriages and some few stalwart natives 
of Northern India enjoyed an enforced residence on the island (having been 
deported there when the Straits were under Indian rule). As for the Malays 
they carried on the fishing trade, joined the police force or took up a seafaring 
life for which they were admirably fitted. The police force was composed. of 
all nationalities but in the ranks were very few Chinese as thev were more useful 
in the Detective Department. The Madrassis and Malays predominated and 
those Inspectors who were of these races proved admirable and effective officers. 
There was an Inspector General, Superintendents, Assistant Superintendents 
and Inspectors, the headquarters being in Singapore. The work of the 
police was by no means a sinecure. It is true that they were not constantly 
drilled as a whole, and no doubt were not as smart on parade as some other 
police forces I have had experience of, but they were able to devote most of 
their time to the more serious work of their department. 


THe SECRET SOCIETIES. 


Tn the towns such as Singapore and Penang, the Chinese Secret Societies, and 
the holders of the opium and spirit licences afforded ample work. There were 
three secret Societies whose power for good or evil wasimmense. The members 
practically meant the whole Chinese population with not a few Malays who were 
attracted by the support given them when they succeeded, as they often did, in 
coming within the clutches of the law. The history of the formation of the 
Secret Societies and their original objects is too wide a subject to be dealt 
with in a papersuch as this. Suffice it to say that the three I have referred to 
were rivals to each other but confederates when the Government was opposed. 
So perfect was their organisation that if an edict went forth to “ boycott,” as 
it would be now called, every shop in the place closed its doors within a few 
hours of the issue of the order. No business was done, focd could not be 
bought and the town was soon reduced to a state of almost starvation. If two 
members of rival factions seriously quarrelled and the dispute arose in the 
quarter occupied by the members of the Society to which one of the disputants 
belonged, the other fared badly. If he managed to escape he went to his own 
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quarters and returned with his friends, mostly fightmg men, of whom each 
Society had a large number. The fighting men of the other faction were 
probably ready and a fight on a large scale ensued and it did not take long for 
war to be declared. Things then became highly interesting especially if word 
was sent to the outlying districts. Houses were raided and burned and assaults 
committed on every side. Trade was paralysed and for a time pandemonium 
reigned. If matters became really serious the military were called out and 
peace restored so far as appearances went. The wounded were attended to, 
inquests held on the bodies of those killed and 
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set in motion to find out the why and the wherefore of the disturbance. As is 
well known Chinese have to be dealt with through their headmen and it was the 
headmen whom it was sought to connect with the affair. But—and a large but 
too—what evidence could be obtained ? Not a scrap as a rule for who amongst 
‘the members of any Society would dare to give away the man or men whose 
vengeance could not be stayed ? 


So far as those who took an active part were concerned there was not much 
difficulty. The Chinese detectives knew most of the “fighting men ” and as 
the detectives were always in and about the various quarters, if any “ brave ”’ 
was concerned and escaped arrest on the spot he was soon followed and, cap- 
tured. Flogging was inflicted in case of riot and it was no uncommon thing to 
see a couple of dozen Celestials subjected to corporal punishment Ly means of a 
rattan in the police courtyard. The rattan I may remark if wielded by an ex- 
pert, as it generally was wielded, bites rather deeply and the recipients of its 
attentions were very uncomfortable for days after. As, however, the parent 
Society paid them well, it was solace for their hurts. If imprisonment had to 
-be undergone the families were supported during the period of incarceration 
and things made easy for the prisoner on his release. Things came to such a 
pitch that measures were instituted before I left for the suppression of secret 
societies. Now, such scenes as I have related, are, if not quite impossible, almost 
so. There are mounted police now as well as Sikhs, in the ranks of the ordinary 
force. These men, whose introduction I advocated, are largely employed in the 
States and form the Straits Guides so well known and so justly eulogised. The 
latter are military pure and simple. 


THEIR EFFECT. 


Strange as it may seem, the doings of the harmful secret societies have re- 
sulted in the position that isnowheld by the British Empire in the Malay Pen- 
insula. Larut, a part of Perak, had long been known for its tin mmes. The 
Chinese were atcracted to it and the Tunku Muntri or Chief granted concessions 
at a high figure to the leading men of the two most powerful societies. With 
Kastern duplicity the same concessions after a time were granted toeach. This 
as may be imagined led to a pretty state of things until at last the Government 
of the Straits had to take a hand, and at first, by diplomacy put a check to the 
warfare that ensued. This, however, could not last and eventually a Resident 
became the order of the day. There were also two rival Sultans of Perak, the 
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‘acknowledgment of one and subsequent ideals led to the murder of Mr. Birch— 
the Perak War—the settlement of that country by degrees as also of Singei 
Ujong Selanger and so on, until by the recent arrangement with Siam, Kedah 
and Kelantan have been added to the Federated Malay States and the whole 
of the Peninsula barring one State is in the Federation. The Maharajah of 
Johore who was later made a Sultan gave loyal support to our Government. 


THe Opium Farm. 


So much for secret societies in the form of disturbances of the peace. The 
next thing to which I will refer is the Opium Farm. The revenue of the Straits 
was derived from the Opium and Spirit Farms which were let by competition 
for a period of years. Whoever succeeded in obtaining the Farm had the 
monopoly of the trade. Al the Government had to do was to receive the 
revenue and support the farmer when he required the assistance of the law in 
the way of search warrants and soon. Detectives and Revenue Runneis were 
employed by the farmer himself who issued licences and fixed the prices of 
opium aad spirits, The forraer was only sold when prepared for smoking. 
As the price paid for the Farm increased so did the cost of the commodity to 
the consumer. Smuggling by the rivals in the competition assumed large 
proportions anc the ingenuity of the Celestial had great scope. -One case I 
remember when I was in Province Wellesley is a good instance. I was applied 
to one day for a search warrant to search the house of a wealthy Chinese. The 
house was near the frontier of the British territory and Kedah. The informa- 
tion was brought by a Revenue Runner who persisted that the facts he was 
ready to swear to were bona fide. { granted the search warrant and the police 
were directed to execute it. On reaching the house the warrant was exhibited 
and the reason of the presence of the police made known. The spot was an 
isolated one and the numbers of the police and revenue runners with their 
retainers not large. So it was not without surprise that the Officer in charge 
found himself surrounded by ) 


A YELLING Mop or CHINESE 


brandishing all sorts of weapons from tridents to pointed sticks. There was 
every appearance that desperate resistance was to be offered but fortunately 
a relative of the owner of the house, who happened to be paying a week-end 
visit to the country residence, appeared and calmed the excitement. The police 
proceeded upstairs into the house and searched. Nothing was founc. As 
they were about to leave the revenue runner pointed out that one room, that of 
the females of the establishment had not been searched. Another scene ensued 
to be duly caimed. On searching the bed there were found in the canopy two 
or three of the horn boxes used for keeping prepared opium from the lids of 
which the stuff was exuding. The revenue runner was triumphant. The police 
left with the boxes duly sealed in public with all the necessary formalities. 
In the ordinary course the case was called after the usual prelimimary pro- 
ceedings. Its fate was to break down completely, for on analysis the oprum 
turned out to be molasses which bears a resemblance to prepared opium. The 
necessary smell was given outside by a very slight smearing of real opium. 
Facts which subsequently came to be known establishea most clearly that the 
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whole affair was made up. The revenuerunner was given reliable information 
and while the police were searching the house a very large quantity of opium 
was smuggled across the frontier and carried to its destination. 


GAMBLING RAMPANT 


Gambling was, of course, rampant notwithstanding the greatest 
vigilance and the police had their work cut out to check it. Dens 
existed all over the place, bribery was in full swing andas all classes 
joined in hoodwinking the authorities the task of suppression was a 
difficult one. The larger gambling dens were veritable fortresses. 
The games were usually carried on in an upper-storey access to which 
was through a heavy trap-door carefully guarded which was let down on 
the heads of the police as they scrambled up the ladder leading to the 
room, the gamblers escaping over the roofs. Many an exciting chase result- 
ed. Broken heads and limbs were not at all infrequent but the merry game 
went on. Wah Way as it was called—the Cheefa of this colony—was popular 
with the masses. The proprietors of this lottery had their agents in all dis- 
tricts. These men daily sold tickets and on the declaration of the winning 
object, turtle, tiger or whatever it was, went through their districts and ex- 
hibited the palm vf one hand on which was painted a representation of the 
winning object. Tickets were redeemed at fixed places. The paint or colour 
used was a harmless dye, very soluble and if a policeman approached the 
agent that individual by the simple process of licking his palm eliminated 
all traces and there was no proof. 


Cur-Pon. 


The larger gambling houses indulged in Che-poh. In this a brass cube was 
used which enclosed another in the apex of which was a die. A cloth was 
spread onatable. ‘This cloth had various sigrs on it marked off in divisions 
by wich wins were calculated. The croupfer put in the die after the money 
was staked on the cloth, then fitted the outer cube over the inner one, gave the 
thing a turn or two, placed it in a bag which was laid on the cloth ; another 
turn was given, the bag taken off and then the outer cube was lifted up reveal- 
ing the die—the position of which decided the winners. All this appeared fair 
and absolutely above board. In many, perhaps in most cases, it was so but 
even here things were often arranged. When this was so, the inner cube had a 
shifting bottom under the die. This shifting bottom was acted on by a small 
delicate spiral spring worked by a minute needle point at the side of the cube. 
The croupier when he put in the die noticed the stakes and if the position of the 
die, which by constant practice he knew, would result in a heavy loss, the 
needle was touched when the uppér cube was being removed, the die 
turned and the Bank won. 


A StmpLet METHOD oF GAMBLING. 


Fan-tan, of course, also had a show. But the simplest method of gambling I 
ever came across was in Province Wellesley. For some time it was known the 
gambling was carried on in a certain village. Where or how could at first not 
be discovered. There were no gambling houses, of that we were sure, 
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Eventually the secret was known. A Chinese pork butcher had a shop in 
which were exposea joints of pork forsale. A customer went up and asked 
for half a pound paying nut the market price, but twice or three times as 
much. A knife was handed to him and he was asked to cut off any part he 
liked-—to please himself in his selection. The customer took the knife and 
carefully cut off what he considered was half a pound of meat. This was 
weighed if it was exactly the weight he got the arranged stakes: if it was 
not accurate he had paid the enbkanced price for his meat. You will 
recognise the simplicity of the proceedings and the difficulty of detection. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF PrNana. 


Peiang although much smaller than Singapore had the same characteristics. 
The hill as now, no doubt, was its great feature and many a weary and heat- 
oppiessed individual took a week-end near the summit in the Bungalow to 
recuperate, Qn the main and opposite Penang is Frovince Wellesley, a strip 
uf territory obtained from the Rajah of Kedah. The principal products of the 
Province were sugar and tapioca which as here necessitated the importation 
of East Indian labour. Tn the case of the Straits the labour was irom Southern 
India. Of course Chinese were also employed on the estates but as they 
laboured under their own headmen, the authorities dealt directly with those. 
Nevertheless troubles were by to means infrequent for the Chinese Coolie 
requires to be well fed and any shortcoming in this respect was forcibly 
resented. Gang robberies which were very prevalent aj! through the 
Straits were a source of great anxiety to the police in the outiying 
districts. As there were no telegraph or telephone facilities intimation of 
special occurrences such as murders, riots or gang robberies was made 
by means of the cannon with which every police station was 
provided. One, two or three signals indicated what had _ taken 
place and was repeated by each station—thus reaching headquarters. 
The sound was followed up so to speak, all forces concentrating at the station 
from which the sound originated and at which such steps as were possible had 
already been taken. As gang robberies were of course caiefully planned, news 
seldom reached the police until the perpetrators had decamped with their booty. 


Tf the scene was near the frontier little could be done at the time except 
attend to the wounded or arrange for inqueswsif any person had been killed, 
and gathering such information as would be useful in the future in aid of de- 
tecting, arresting aud punishing the perpetcators who had ere the arrival] of 
the police, ‘‘ gone over the border.” 


GANG ROBBERIES. 


As each village ‘‘ Pungulhu ” or headman collected Malays to accompany 
him to the trysting-place there were plenty to follow up any traces and a general 
idea was soon obtained of the number of men engaged, their nationality, the 
direction from which they came and the direction in which they had gone. In 
some places boundaries were not very clearly defined and occasionally the rob- 
bers were pounced on when they thought they were safe from pursuit. Houses 
oj wealthy Chinese were natuially the most frequent objects of the robber fra- 
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ternity. These houses as a rule were supplied with strong doors and the owner 
kept his setvants fairly well armed. The doors had to be battered in if entrance 
could not be effected by a ruse and for this purpose Chinese gravestones came 
in handy. These often gave a clue on which to begin the work oi detection and 
many a conviction resulted from the evidence they afforded of the spot where 
the final preparations were made, which led to successful pioof later on. Where 
the roboery was the work ofa professional gang there were sure te be some 
Malays or Siamese mixed up init and one found in the tracks leading from 
the house small pieces of sharpened bamboo, called ranjows, so tied toyether 
that when thrown on the gruund some of the sharpened points stuck up. This 
prevented any person with bare feet from following. Ii the robbery was 
the result of revenge or done at the instigation of a secret society, the 
pezpetrators were yenerally Chinese and as elaborate plans were ae 
for effacing all traces, detection was by no nieans easy. 


Tue FAME OF JEREMIAH. 


In the police of Province Wellesley, however, there was an Inspector to ane 
such investigations were a joy and who was facile princeps in unravelling the 
most mysterious cases from apparently worthless clues. Jeremiah, for that 
was his name, was of mixed plood—whai exactly one never knew. Malay 
and Siamese were certainly present, possibly also European and Chinese. Be 
that as it may, oli Jeremiah was a terror to evil-doers. Possessed of vreat 
strength he was equal to anv rough and tumble if it was necessary. But it was 
in his faculty of reasoning @ la Sherlock Holmes ana his ability to transform 
himself into a Malay, a Siamese or a Chinese that his power lay. A polyglot, he 
was at home in whatever disguise he assumed ana ai he wandered far and neaz 
and never let the smallest detail escape him he invariably managed to spot the 
criminals. If they were across the frontier they were zmduced to come on the 
British territory and of course were accidentally captured along with Jeremiah 
by a Patrol. More often than not some of the stolen property was on them and 
the unearthing of a guod deal more at some spot within our te:titory enabled the 
police to rope in the greater part of the gang. Jeremiah occasionally wore the 
uniform of an Inspector and as such took part in the tedious ceremonials so far 
as he was concerned of standing at the end of a line of armed and uniformed 
police when they were inspected by the Governor at the head station. 


Of drill he knew little. At shooting he was an expert either with revolver 
or snider while in stick play he was a master. Many and many were the expedi- 
tions he and I made together by day as well as by night and the tight places 
into which he led me gave me some very unpleasant hours. Like all Asiatics, 
Malays are superstitious, and the fame of Jeremiah as what would be called 
here an “ obeah man” was widespread. The fact that he was engagedina 
case caused many an offender to so behave that he gave himself away and I 
have seen a desperately armed Malay stand spell-bound on the appearance on 
the scene of old Jeremiah. Peace to his ashes. I only hope he has been fol- 
lowed by men of his calibre for although perhaps with modern means detection 
is more easy than it was in my day, the ability to detect crime is still all- 
important in a police force. Whatis said of a poet is equally true of a 
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detective, he is born not made. Malays call police “ mata mata ; ’’ mata means 
eye, a detective is a mata, mata glap or hidden eye. No detective gave 
evidence in Court except in full uniform which in itself was a complete disguise. 


EXCITABILITY OF THE Maway. 


The excitability of the Malay results in his running amok for apparently 
slight causes, and, as I have shown in an article to be published in Timehri, 
when he is in that state he is a particularly dangerous individual. Owing to 
this peculiarity the Government prohibited the wearing of weapons, but each 
Malay was the proud possessor of one or more krisses and when taking his walks 
abroad out ofthe district did not forget to goarmed. The action of the authori- 
ties was not deemed to be logical by the Malays. I was often told that the 
possession of a kriss was really a preventative to quarrels for if any individual 
was desirous of creating a disturbance however anxious he might be he thought 
twice before action if he knew his opponent was armed. Of krisses there were 
numerous kinds. Straight, waved, short ones and long ones, each most effective 
when in the hands of an expert. The waved kriss inflicts ghastly wounds for 
after being driven home it is twisted in the wound before being drawn out, 
the result being a very nasty hole to say the least of it. Poison was also used on 
the weapons so that an attack by a man armed with a kriss was to be avoided 
if possible. When a man ran amok the police used a peculiar instrument for 
his capture. It was a long staff with a semi-circle of steel at the end like the 
horns of a cow. Armed with this a policeman waited the onslaught of the 
demented Malay pointing the horns at the neck. When contact ensued the 
man was pushed against the nearest tree or house and held there till he was 
seized and bound. In some cases the madman was more summarily dealt 
with. The long kriss was used in executions in the native States, the prisoner 
knelt down, the kriss point wrapped in cotton wool was put by the side of 
the left collar-bone and driven through the heart, then drawn out through the 
cotton-wool which was used to plug the wound. Theft in the Malay States 
was punished in some cases by chopping off the right hand with an axe, after 
which the stump was plunged into boilng oil. I have seen men on whom this 
operation was performed. The absence of a scientifically arranged pad of 
flesh over the end of the bone did not conduce to comfort. 


The other weapon of the Malay was a parang like a Burmese “ Dah.” Used 
as a sword it-was also very effective. Changes must have taken place, for about 
two years ago | wrote asking for a “parang.” The name even was not 
known. After a long search my correspondent sent me a roughly made 
imstzument, a goloh, used for chopping wood. 


A Provriar Disase. 

A peculiar disease from which the Malay occasionally suflered—I presume it 
was constitutional-— was what was known as “ Latta.” Tf aman or woman 
was sv afflicted all you had to Go was to give him or hex a sudden shock after 
which whatever you did wax imitated faithfully. As may he supposea not 
infrequently this condition was used asa means for entertaining strangers by 
the unsympathetic. 
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The Malay States are renowned for the fruit which is grown there. Most 
people have heard of the famous mangosteen, and the Durian has a reputation 
of itsown. The latter to a neweomer is absolutely obnoxious from the really 
terrible smell which it exudes from the skin. The fruit is large, something like 
a SOUISOp In appearance, with spikes all over it. Inside each segment has two 
or three seeds covered with a custard-like substance. When once one’s courage 
san be screwed up to taste this the smell of the skin is forgotten and during the 
season the fruit is eagerly sought after. With the Malays as well as with the 
Chinese the Durian is a great favourite. One of the first cases I ever had to 
deal with was one in which a youth severely assaulted and robbed his grand 
mother to get money to buy a Durian. There is one tree I hear on Mr. Junor’s 
estate up the Demerara River, se some day you may be able to tryit. Do not 
give up at the first attempt. 


In my day piracy was rife not so much by Malays as by Chinese, who in their 
long snake boats hovered along the coast and looted passing junks in sampans. 
The pirates lived in the mangrove swamps where their houses were carefully 
concealed. Steam launches could not approach because of the shallow water 
and whenever a raid was made it had to be accomplished on foot. At sea their 
snake boats were so fast that they could not be overtaken by any craft at our 
disposal unless they were disabled. After a time, from constant hunting, 
pitacy was practically suppressed and the opening up of the country made it 
more difficult to secure hiding places, without which piracy with open boats 
could not be successful. 


A SporTSMAN’S PARADISE. 


Going {rom scenes of turmoil to those cf peaceful recreation, the Malay States 
were a paradise fur the sportsman. Snipe abounaea as did also innumer- 
able other kinds of game. Jungle fowl, Argus pheasants, pea-fowl and so on, 
were by no means difficult ta get. While rhinoceros, tiger, buffalo, and deez 
roamed through the jungles. | 


In the interior were to be found the aboriginal tribes, Semangs and Sakeis or 
Jakoons as they were called in Malacca, a most interesting people who built no 
houses, used blow pipes and darts tipped with ippo poison and who shunned 
communication with strangers. Iwas fortunate enough to gain their confidence 
and spent some time amongst them learning much wood craft and being !ed 
unerringly about the jungle from place to place by short routes which I unaided 
would never have discovered. Where I walked barefooted there are now, I 
hear, railways, telegraph poles ana all the details of modern civilisation—that 
grand solitude is gone which is the charm of life in the primeval forest and which 
suvothes aiter the stress of the strenuous existence. Such must, however, 
disappear as European civilisation advances. Is 1t always to the benefit of 
the so-called uncivilisecd people ? Let us hope so. 


Tak Mauays’ LOYALTY. 


Speaking of the Malays it is impossible not tu pay a tribute to their loyalty 
when once you have gained their confiaence. They are proud but not rude, 
manly, but not aggressive, keen to resent av Injury yet Just in their estimate of 
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actions. Of faults they have many—what nation has not? They are lazy 
according tu Enropean estimate and vindictive if convinced of a real wrong ; 
they are given to piracy, if sea Malays, and an opportunity offers, but taking 
them as a whole they are amongst nature’s gentry ana always earned my 
respect. 


No better instance of thei appreciation of the British can be given than the 
distinctive name of which they designated our race. Of all nationalities we 
were the “ Orang Putch ’ or white man. The Dutch are called “ Blanda,” a 
corruption of “ Hollander.” French, “Faransay.”” and so on. Tuey also 
recognised with a quiet humour the way in which we deal with them when we 
take into our heads that a bit of their territory ought to be ours. I was once 
sent to hoist the British flag in a new place. When I airived at the spot, 
after a weary walk over miles of swampy lan.: and across inte:minable paddy 
fieds I fuund the headman waiting with a crowd of followers. I had about 
half a dozen men with me. After a short talk I invested the headman with a 
badge of authocity, raised a pole, hoisted the flag ana fired a feu de joie. The 
whole thing at the last was over ina few minutes andthe “ Pungulhu ” said to 
me: “ ‘Tuam,’ you are funny people, you Orang Putch. You come here and talk 
to us and we join you and you put our land under your flag. How is it the 
‘Blanda cannot doit? They were 17 years conquering the ‘Rawahs.? How 
long they will be in subduing the Achinese, who can tell.’ This was tn 1874. 
The Achinese war had been going on for two or three years and the conquest 
of the country is not yet accomplished! What a mistake it was for us to give 
up Achin. But then the Malay Peninsula and the adjoining islands were un- 
known to anc uncared for by our statesmen although our history contains re- 
cords of the con4juest of Java (whicn we restored tu the Dutch), ard plenty of 
references to the Archipelago. So far as managing Asiatics is concerned 
throughout the Far Kast we might take a few lessons from the Dutch and it 
has therefore always been a surprise to me to note the feeling of the Malays in 
the Peninsula towards them. The shade of Sir Stamford Ruffles must rejoice 
at our preponderance in Malay. He recogniseci iis value to us and at last so 
have those at the head of the nations’ affairs. 


To men like Sir Andrew Clarke and Sir Wilham Jervoise (Governors under 
whom I served) ; Sir Cecil Clementi Smith, who as Governor put the finishing 
touches to the policy of his predecessors ; Sir Hugh Low, Sir Frederick Wela, 
(first Resident in Perak), Sir Frank Swettenham, Sir Wilham Maxwell (c n- 
temporaries of mine) and their successors, Sir Edwara Birch (the murder of 
whose father was the cause of the Perak War), Sir Hugh Clifford and the rest 
of the energetic and efficient Residents who have kept up the traditions of the 
“Orang Putch,” our success in the Far East is due. I only hope the 
“ Magnificent Province ’ which has lain dormant for so many years will wake 
up at last and open up also like the Malay States its vast resources and 
prove itself to be in reality what it has been in fable a veritable Eldorado. 
(Applause.) 

A Vore oF 'THANKS. 


_ Dean Sloman, in proposing a vote of thanks to His Honour, said to most of 
them, the Far East was a subject of great fascination. It contained the nations 
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of such varying and at the same time interesting characteristics tha: everyone 
who enjoyed the study of human nature must enjov any lecture which dealt 
with such a subject, and he was sure that afterooon they had haa it portrayed 
before them in such a life-like way—such a thoroughly entertaining and interest- 
ing manner—that it had brought those nations before them as they livea there ; 
nations whose characteristics were not then washed away by civilisation—that 
was to say they had been portraved as they i1eally existed. When a country 
had heen civilised for a long time the different nations began to give up their 
nationai aress and customs and after a time to a great extent they began to 
give up their 


NatTiIonat CHARACTERISTICS. : 


and he thougnt it was a very great pity that they didse. The longer each 
vation retained its own dress, customs and characteristics the better for them, 
it scemed. ie thought they would all agree that they had had an intezesting 
account dealing as it did with such a very unknown locaiity,-—probably no 


other person in the roum hesides the Judge had resided in that neighbourhood, 


although now many vf them had links with it,.as the Judge had said, so many 
Cemerara planters having gone to Pena ang—and it was especially suitable to 
have a lecture on that district because it made known to them a country where 
many had friends living. He thought they owed a great debt of gratitude and 
thanks to the Judge for having given them such an entertaining lecture. (Ap- 
plause.) 


Mr. Pope, in seconding the motion, said they were always glad to hear the genial 
Judge on any subject and they were pariiculariy glad to hear about a country 
such as the Straits Settlements. There were a great many people in the colony 
who haa travelled about and the Soctety would be glad as they were that after- 
noon to listen to their experiences in the countries they had visited. He had 
never been to Malay. The nearest he had been to the place was Seychelles 
where he had spent three or four days. One thing he had always been carious 
about in regard to the Malay was the origin of the name given to the Malacca 
cane ; he had heard i¢ called the Penang lawyer. 


His Honour : It is a mistake. 


The motion was adopted. 


THe Penanc LAWYER. 


In reply His Honour said he was sorry to interrupt Mr. Pope when he made 
the statement about the Malacca cane. He had got hold not only of the wrong 
end but of the wrong stick altogether. The thing that went by the name of 
Penang lawyer was a small tree which grew very straight with a great nob 
at the end from which the roots sprang and weze cut off lea ving a head. It 
was called the Penang lawyer becavse before the days of civil ‘sation when 
people had disputes which were now amicably settlea in the Law Courts they 
were amicably settled in those days by a knock on the head wich the stick. 
It was not a cane but a “ lawyer ” who was very much used In the old aays. 
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Tere Presipent’s REMARKS. 


The President said they were all very much obliged to His Honour for giving 
his experiences of a country which in many respects resembled their own. The 
climate seemed tu be very much the same and the rainfall, but the possibilities 
for development were much better realised there than here, but nevertheless 
very much thesame. When His Honour was there, there was not a single mile 
of railway. The population was about the same as here at present. The popu- 
lation of the Straits Settlements had nearly doubled since—was 600,000—and 
the mileage of railway in the whole country was over 700. The British territory 
did not seem to form a large portion of the country, judging by the map, and 
there possibly not more than 100 miles of railway had been actually built. The 
whole peninsula was only one-third the size of British Guiana. But in 
close connection with the British territory were the Federated States, each of 
which hada British Resident. At Johore the railway was 150 miles long and 
was being | 
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towards Penang. The mileage altogether was 700 and there were branches in 
various directions. As to roads they had about 2,500 miles. He had heard a 
good deal about the railways from Mr. George Pauling. The railways had heen 
built, not for a dense population such as existed in Java, but by a popu- 
lation not widely different from their own. The British possessions had only 
500,L00 to 600,600 and in the whole tertitory outside there was propa not 
a larger number. 


RUBBER IN THE Sern SETTLEMENTS. 


The Straits Settiements were now associated with rubber in such a way that 
it was clear that the fortunes of those territories would be. connected 
with rubber as long as it was grown for the purposes of commerce. 
They had enormous opportunities and had taken every advantage of the 
" senl-Independent position of the administrators. Thev had larger revenues 
than this colony to dispose of, which were very little imterfered with from 
home. He hoped one day this country would share in the progiess those coun- 
tcies had made and would havea succession of administrators such as had ruled 
them for the past twenty-five or thirty years, who would succeed in bring- 
mg the hinterland into piosperity similar to that which those countries 
enjoyed. He was very glad to convey the vote of thanks. 


His Honour personally thanked Mr. Bowhill, who was present, for the map 
with which the lecture was Ulustrated. It was an excellent example of what 
the Department could do. 


A RECOLLECTION OF THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


Be J. D. LAwRENCE SEconp ASSISTANT INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


ee 


INTRODUCTORY. 

Before beginning a description of the Falkland Islands, as I remem- 
ber them, I wish to say that I am indebted for some statistical and other in- 
formation to an article in this journal (“‘ United Empire’’). The article in ques- 
tion is by W. L. Allardyce, C.M.G., the present Governor of the Islands, and 
was originally a lecture delivered at a meeting of the Royal Colonial Insti- 
tute in March last. The lecture was, I understand, illustrated by lantern 
slides. lam sorry that I have no slides, or pictures of any kind to show you— 
not even a picture post card! Such cards were not so common twelve or fifteen 
years ago, and I am not sure if any may be obtained of the Falklands even now. 
However, we will do our best to get on without the illustrations. 


DISCOVERY. 

2. The Falkland Islands were first discovered in 1592 by Davis, an English 
navigator, and so would appear to be British by right of discovery, though 
there is reason to believe they were seen before this by some unknown naviga- 
tor. Anyway, they changed hands several times between the French, the 
Spaniards, and the British, before they were finally settled by Britain, and it is 
said that the Argentines claim them even to this day. They have also had 
different names applied to them at different times—Mr. Allardyce gives no less 
than ten, which I need not trouble you with here. The islands were ultimately 
settled as a Crown Colony in 1843 under the name they now bear. 


POSITION. 


3. The Falklands lie in the South Atlantic, about 500 miles north-east of 
Cape Horn, the southern extremity of this continent. Their latitude is about 
50° South, and their longitude about 60° West, that is to say, they lie nearly 
3,500 miles due south from Georgetown. This question of distance ‘as the 
crow flies *” may interest us more when flying machines become more common. 
At present no one here, I presume, contemplates a visit to the Falklands by 
sliding down the 60th meridian in a monoplane. 


Tas EXTENT. 

4. The group consists of the Hast Falkland and the West Falkland, and very 
many smaller islands. The two main islands are nearly equal in extent, and 
each of them is much larger than Trinidad, the total area of the group being 
given as 6,500 square miles, The “ West ’’ is separated from the “ East ” by 
the Sound, which is not more than 3 miles wide at its narrowest part, ifso much. 
I speak here from recollection of the distance across the Sound, and of the judg- 
ment I formed of it, when, in travelling over the mountains of the “ West,” 
I now and then had a view of the “ East.’’ And I may add that it is the western 
island, and one or two of the smaller ones adjoining it, that I am best acquaint- 
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ed with, and do not in fact know the eastern island at all outside of Port Stanley. 


CLIMATE. 


5. The climate is, of course, temperate, with a decided leaning towards the 
cold side. There is very little sunshine, not enough to ripen grain, though the 
ordinary English vegetables can be grown. There are very high winds too, 
especially in spring andsummer. Thesoutherly wind is the cold wind, and even 
at mid-summer a strong wind from this direction makes it bitterly cold. Still 
the hardy plants in the garden seem to grow somehow, and the no less hardy 
children seem to thrive. Nor need that seem strange to those of us who have 
not spent all our days in the tropics, for a vigorous climate is a good thing in 
more ways than one—** Where snow falls there is freedom.” 


GENERAL APPEARANCE. 

6. The general appearance of the islands is bleak; huge ridges of bare rock 
meet the eye everywhere, while the lower ground is mainly rolling plain covered 
with long wiry grass, yellow rather than green, and without a single tree, or any- 
thing higher than a gooseberry bush, anywhere. There are extensive peat 
bogs, too, and, indeed, without them the islands would not be habitable, as 
peat is the only fuel to be had. Still the existence of these bogs does not, 
I imagine, brighten up the face of the country. Two other peculiar features of 
the country are the “ stone runs,’ and the “ balsam bogs.” These stone runs are 
rivers of grey stone that have been laid bare on the hill sides by some process 
of Nature in past ages ; and at a, distance they present rather a striking appear- 
ance, as of foaming rivers rushing down the sides of the hills. They are quite 
impassable on horse-back except where they narrow down, and you can get a 
firm footing between the stones, when you have to trust to your horse to 
“ dodge”’ them, and hope he won’t stumble and break his neck—and yours. The 
balsem bogs I have mentioned are round spongy growths to be found, scat- 
tered all over the ground, the larger ones perhaps stand about eighteen inches 
high and might be twice this in diameter. I may best describe their general 
appearance when I say that a native of this colony seeing them for the first 
time might imagine he saw before him abnormal specimens of bread fruit 
springing out of the ground, but wanting the stalk. These bogs, even more 
than the stone runs, are troublesome to the rider at times, especially in the 
dark, and it is surprising the way the horses keep clear of them. There are 
no rivers of any size, they are only mountain streams, passable on horeback, 
except when in flood. But the coast-line is very much indented. Bays and 
creeks find their way far into the land, many of them forming excellent 
natural harbours. 

ANIMAL Lire, 

7. There are no wild animals to speak of, but those who are fond of shooting 
may find what is called ‘‘ good sport ” among the geese and other wild fowl. 
The geese especially are very numerous, and eat up the best and finest of the 
grass, which is wanted for the sheep, and so they have to be kept in check. 
The farmers, consequently, pay 10s. a hundred for geese beaks, which 1s, J have 
heard, sufficient to pay for the cartridges used, to say nothing of the fact that 
the birds are good toeat. Then there are various kinds of sea birds, and among 
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them, the penguin, a curious creature as much like a seal as a bird. They have 
flippers instead of wings, and, certain kinds of them at least, burrow in holes 
near the beach. Seals also are fairly numerous around the outlying islands, but 
sealing 1s not, I think, much of a business now, whatever it may have been in 
other days. 1 2nO8 


PEOPLE. 


8..There are no natives of the Falklands in the sense in which we speak of 
natives ofthis colony. The settlers are all Kuropeans, and very many ofthem 
are Scotch, or of Scotch descent. Butin the early days Spaniards from the La 
Plata were employed there in killing off the wild cattle—“gauchos” they were 
called, and traces of them still remain in some Spanish names, and some habits 
ofdress. The islanders have Spanish names for the various kinds of horses, and 
also for the riding gear ; and the Spanish riding cloak, or “ poncho,” is still 
worn. | 


The population is about 2,300 at the present time, and is not increasing much. 
Twelve or fourteen years ago it was said to be about 2,000, and we see it is but 
little more now. There is an outlet for the young men in Patagonia, where 
there are extensive sheep farms now, I believe, and it may be some of them find 
their way there, but the Falkland Islander, born and bred, is not of a roving 
disposition. He prefeis his wind-swept island to anything outside of it, nor 
would I, who have seen life there and elsewhere, blame him for it. 


OccuPATION. 


9. The chief occupation of the people of these islands, as you, perhaps, have 
already gathered, is sheep-farming. The whole country is divided up into 
stations, as they are called, each with its settlement, where the shearing is done, 
the wool shipped, stores kept, andso on. Here also the manager of the station 
lives, as well as the men usually employed about the place, while posted all, 
over the “‘ camp,”’ 01 district outside of the settlement itself, are the shepherds 
houses. Hach shepherd has a large piece of ground to go over, and does all his 
work on horseback. He has seven or eight horses for his use, and does not 
usually work the same animal more than one day at atime. Their only food 
is the natural grass. They are allowed to roam about the “camp” and 
feed, and when wanted they are all driven into a corall, and then caught. They 
are all unshod, of course, and are never put in a stable, summer or winter. 
The Islanders are all good riders, the children learn to ride as soon as they 
learn to walk—and they have need, for one’s own legs are not of much use 
where there are no roads, and where what they call the “track ” is known 
only to the native—and to the horse. One of my first guides was a little 
fellow of about eight years. He had been sent a distance of nearly ten miles 
for me with a led horse and gear. His own gear was scanty enough—a bridle, 
and a sheepskin for a saddle. He couldn’t find his way through the alpha- 
bet, but he could guide the schoolmaster from one end of the station to the 
other ! 
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INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY. 


(10. Referring to the industrial prosperity of the Islands Mr. Allardyce says, 
“Since 1885 the colony has been entirely self-supporting, has paid back all 
advances made by the Imperial Government, and been able to establish a re- 
serve fund of over £60,000.”" And in another place we are told that ‘the 
deposits in the Government Savings Bank amount to nearly £27 per head of the 
population.” Speaking from my own experience, I know that on the “‘ West,” 
and the smaller islands adjoining, there are no poor people; there is employment 
for each family, and each seems to live in comfort, at least, if not in luxury. 
There is no poor house there, nor a prison,—there are no occupants for them ! 
I speak here of the “West ’’ only. There is a prison in Port Stanley on the 
East, and also some poverty no doubt. The two seem to go hand-in-hand, 
though the exact relation between them in any particular case might be rather 
difficult to establish. Before leaving this part of my subject, however, I would 
point out that the fairly prosperous condition of these remote, and thinly peopled 
islands does not seem to accord with the view that a teeming population is a 
necessary condition of material prosperity. Even where there are vast natural 
resources, something surely must depend on the quality no less than on the 
quantity of your population. Yet, I think, one often hears the question stated 
in such a way as to lay all the emphasis upon the quantity alone. 


MEANS OF COMMUNICATION WITH THE OUTSIDE WORLD, AND WITH HACH OTHER. 


_11. There is no cable communication with the Falklards, and communica- 
tion by steamship, thovgh regular, is not frequent—only once a month. 
The P.S.N. Company, lately bought over by the R.M.S8.P. Company, have, or 
had, the mail contract between the United Kingdom and the Falklands. Then 
between the islards themselves there is a schooner service. The method of 
communication between the main islands and the outlying islards is very 
primitive. The islanders signal to each other by lightirg a fire in some con- 
venient spot. A fire lit on the main island is a signal to those on the smaller 
island that some one wishes to come off, and wants a boat. Nature aids the- 
islanders here, for though there is no wocd, yet there is a shrub that grows 
plentifully on the hil! sides, and burns well even in wet weather, and it 1s this 
they use for their fire. There was one island, called Pebble Island, I used to 
visit regularly in this way. 


Port STANLEY AS A Port OF CALL. 


12. Port Stanley, on the East Falkland, 1s the only town, and ‘‘seat of 
Government,’’ to use a form of expression common in books on Geography. It 
is, of course, a very small town, but possesses a very fine natural harbour, 
which is, however, rather dangerous to enter. As an instance of this I might 
refer to the loss of the “‘ Philadelphia,” a large American sailing ship, in June, 
1896, while trying to make the harbour at night. She struck a sunken rock 
near the entrance to the harbour, ard sank with every soul on board. Yet 
from the position of the islards, Port Stanley is a convenient harbour of 
refuge for ships disabled off Cape Horn. The autumn of 1899 (sprirg in the 
southern hemisphere,) seems to have been an exceptionally bed one for ships 
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trying to round that redoubtable Cape, for within a few weeks nearly a score 
of large sailing ships put into Stanley for repairs of some sort. But you will 
perhaps be rather disappointed to learn that the work of repairing 1s so 
costly, and so slow, that many ships prefer to make for Monte Video. Mr. 
Allardyce refers to this in his paper, and I have often heard the complaint 
myself during my stay there. 


EDUCATION. 


13. Ample provision is made for the elementary instruction of the children, 
and the people make the most of it. There is a Government school in Port 
Stanley, as well as a Roman Catholic school, and another at Port Darwin, which 
is supported by the Falkland Islands Company, for the benefit of the children 
of their employees. Then besides these schools, which are all on the “ Hast,” 
there are two travelling schoolmasters for the “ West.” These schoolmasters 
are employed by the Government, and their duties are to travel from house to 
house and instruct the children of the shepherds in the remote districts. This 
system first came into operation in 1896, and was the outcome ofrepresentations 
made to the Government by the shepherds themselves. They unaertook to 
provide the teacher with free board and lodging, and to pass him on from place 
to place, with horse and gaide, if the Government would undertake to provide 
thesalary. An understanding was come to between them and the Government, 
and two young men were sent out from Scotland in the autumn of 1896 on a 
five years’ agreement. The scheme worked fairly well from the beginning, 
and has been continued and extended ; both the Government ana the shepherds 
kept their pledge, and keep it still. 


Home Lire. 

14. And just here I might try to give you a nearer glimpse of the home life 
of the people, as I know it. The houses are all built of wood, and are rather cold 
in winter, especially thosethat have only one fireplace. As stated above the only 
fuelis peat. This requires a large fireplace if it is to burn well, and given this, 
the Falkland Island peat does indeed burn well. In selecting a site for a dwell- 
ingthesheep-farmer has to consider, not only the advantage of having a shepherd 
in that particular spot, but also whether there is a gocd supply of peat and 
water at hand, otherwise he may find after a while that he can no longer carry 
the peat to the house, and must, therefore, carry the house to the peat. The 
people are very hospitable, not only to strangers, but to each other. The 
houses are so far apart that each is regarded as a sort of rest-house by those who 
happen to pass along the track. When a rider is seen coming along some re- 
freshment is got ready to offer him, and it would, I think, be taken as a sign of 
unfriendliness in a rider, if he were to pass without calling, if only to say “‘ Good- 
day.” There is not, it is true, much variety in what is set before one to eat, 
but there is always plenty of good mutton and home-made bread. Vegetables 
are rather scarce, sometimes, and beef is not so plentiful as mutton. Still 
there is a fairly large number of cattle on every station, and a shepherd may have 
as many cows as he cares to tame, so that, in the summer at least, there need be 
no scarcity of milk and butter. On the whole I think the Falkland Islander is 
not badly offin the matter of diet, and during my stay in these islands, and since, 
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Ihave often thought of that saying of Dr. Johnson’s, ‘‘ He that complains 
of his fare ini the Hebrides has improved his delicacy more than his manhood,” 
and felt that the same might be said of the Falklands. (Dr. Johnson may have 
been sarcastic here ; being ignorant of the context, I have no means of deciding. 
I can only say I do not employ his words in that sense.) From the nature of 
the country and the occupation of the people, one would expect to find life 
rather quiet, and monotonous, and it is so, undoubtedly. Each family is 
isolated, as it were, and the members are thrown upon their own resources for 
recreation and amusement, especially inthe long winterevenings. The islanders 
are, however, rather fond of music, and of dancing, and most houses perhaps, 
can boast of a musical instrument of some sort—even if it is only a melodeon 
or flutina, as it is called there—and someone who can get music out of it. 
Given an instrument, and a player, and a few young people, then the problem 
of how best to spend a winter evening is one that solves itself—in the Falk- 
lands. And sometimes, too, towards the back end of the year, after the shear- 
ingis done, one of the stations may arrange to have a grand ball, and the people 
of other stations are invited from far and near, men, women and children. 
Accommodation is provided for everybody in the settlement, and there a 
pleasant time is spent by young and old. Having looked forward to the meet- 
ing for so long, andmade such preparations for it, they are naturally somewhat 


loth to break up, and so instead of one night’s merry-making, they sometimes 
have two ! 


THE ISLANDS AS AN OUTPOST OF EMPIRE. 


15. The last point I would touch upon is the importance of these islands from 
a strategic point of view. They command the Straits of Magellan, and the trade 
routes to the West Coast of South America by way of Brazil and the River 
Plate, and are consequently of some value from the point of view of naval 
strategy. It was therefore proposed, somewhere about 1900, to establish a naval! 
base and coaling station near Port Stanley. A site was chosen on the opposite 
side of the harbour, and the work of excavation was actually in progress in 1902, 
the place being locally known as “‘ Klondyke.”’ I find, however, no reference to 
this work in Mr. Allardyce’s paper, though he mentions the local volunteer 
corps, and it may be that, with the concentration of the fleets in home waters, 
the scheme has been abandoned. If so, there are no doubt good reasons for it, 
and one of them may be the growing conviction that when next the British 
fleets try their strength, their base of operations will notlie within six thous- 
and miles of the Falklands. 


“MOSQUITO. PROPHYLAXIS. 


oe “ MINETT, M.D., D.P.H., D.T.M. & H. 


First I ask your patel ot for a aacasinn from the title of wide paper to 0 briefly 
review the mosquito itself and its relation to disease. 


Mosquitoes belong to the tribe of Culicidae or gnats, and as you are well 
aware if you reside for any ee of time in Georgetown, they bite, hard and 
often. . | 


THE CYCLE OF EXISTENCE. 


Their cycle of existence is briefly as follows: The female Liat the eggs 
in water, usually anything from 20 to 200 in number, in small rafts ; 
these hatch out in about 48 hours, under suitable ee into the 
‘larve stage known as ‘‘ wrigglers.”’ These must live in water, if they 
are dried they die. They are extremely active and almost uncanny in 
their intelligence, for example, on approaching a tub of water contain- 
ing larvee, as soon as a shadow passes over the surface they all immediately 
wriggle off to the bottom and le quite quiet. They never expose them- 
selves against anything white, but keep to the dark background where 
they are invisible. These ‘“ wrigglers *’in about a week change into the 
next stage known as the “ pupa”? or chrysalis stage; these are rounded 
bodies, very active, which also live in water. Both larve and pup 
come to the surface frequently to breathe, the larve by means of 
a tube in the tail called a “siphon tube,” and the pupe by means 
of two ear-like projections at the side of the head. It is absolutely 
necessary for them to come to the surface frequently, or they die— 
are in fact drowned. Observers have calculated that five mnutes is 
the longest time a larva can remain under water at a stretch. This 
is incorrect, however, they can stand several hours total immersion. 


The pupa lives for one or two days, then it floats to the surface of 
the water, the covering is ruptured on its upper surface, and the adult 
_ mosquito, the ‘‘imago,’’ emerges. But it is not yet able to fly, it uses 
the old pupa skin as a boat, and floats about in it until it has had 
time to smooth out its wings and dry them in the sun, then it can 
fly away to become one of the greatest curses known to mankind 
carrying sickness and death in its track wherever it goes. 


The adult mosquito does not live for one day only, as many people imagine, 
it may live for months, and has been kept alive in glass tubes experimentally 
for as long as ten weeks. Some varieties can even hibernate in countries 
ike Italy. The adult females only suck blood feeding on birds and animals 
as well as on man; the male is comparatively harmless and in most cases lives 
on fruit only as owing to his long bushy “ whiskers” or antenne, he finds it 
very difficult to bite animals. 
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After feeding on a man or animal the female usually sleeps gorged all day 
on the wall of a room or other quiet place. Every few days she has to fly back 
to the water where she lived as a larva, or other suitable spot, to lay her 
eggs and then returns to feed again on blood. Hence mosquitoes that feed 
on human beings generally breed close to houses, especially if people are too 
lazy or too ignorant to do away with these breeding-places. 


A. SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY. 


- Having briefly sketched the life history of our friend the enemy we next 
come to the question often put to my colleague, Dr. Duncan, and myseli— 
“Why should I worry about the mosquitoes, they do no harm, and don't bite 
me.” J-will not discuss the selfishness of the person whose only reason for not 
waking up and doing smething to mitigate an evil is because he personally 1s 
not apparently inconvenienced. But he is affected, ask him if he ever get 
“fever ”’ or “ big leg,” and he says “‘ yes’ at once. Well! I always say that’s 
all I want you to admit, because if I now prove to you that these diseases are 
eaused by mosquitoes, you will, perhaps, wake up to a sense of your responsi- 
bilities, and help the authorities in their efforts to eradicate the pest in George- 
town, because it can be done, and has already been done in other towns less 
favourably situated than Georgetown. It’s no use all of us sitting down quietly 
and doing nothing, simply saying, “‘ Oh, the Government or the Town Council 
should see to it ’—each individual must do his best to help the authorities to 
his utmost, and later I hope to point out the means by which this can be done. 


The mosquito has been suspected from the very earliest times of carrying 
disease, and Herodotus, speaking of winged serpents caxrying disease, doubtless 
eed, to these insects—and Peres measures were used by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, such as mosquito nets and the anointing of the body with 
pungent fats and oils, In fact the common word canopy is derived from the 
Greek word for a gnat. 


Ido not propose to go into detail as to the proofs that mosquitoes carry 
disease, owing to limitea time, but it has been definitely proved up to the very 
hilt, beyond all possibility of dispute, that certain diseases are carried by mos- 
“ quitoes. z 


Tue TRANSMISSION OF MALARIA. 


The mosquito has been definitely proved to be necessary for transmission 
of malaria from one subject to another. The proofs are incontrovertible, Ross 
setting the final seal upon them by his work in India, although it was suspected 
so far back as 1600 that in mosquitoes lay the solution of our difficulties with 
-regardto many tropical diseases. A pupil of Pasteur’s, by name Laveran, was 
-the first to demonstrate the presence of the malaria parasite in the blood. We 

have in British Guiana here evidence that this question was also being thought 
out. Dr. Beavperthuy, who came to this colony to investigate yellow fev er, 
sacrificed his life to the cause, ,ard lies buried at the Peral Settlement, says in his 
- writings on yellow fever, “the disease develops itself uncer conditions which 
‘ favour “the development. of mosquitoes, the mosquito plunges its proboscis 
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into the skin and introduces a poison which has properties akin to that of 
snake venom. The agents of the yellow fever infection are of various 
species—Zancudo bobo with the striped legs may be regarded as the house- 
haunting kind.” 


An ExpLopEpD THroRY. 

With regard to the old-fashioned argumentthat malaria is caused by marshes 
and not by mosquitoes, often advanced by people who are ignorant of the true 
facts, there is absolutely no proof whatever in support of thistheory. It has 
been investigated time after time and is now thoroughly exploded, ana even 
so far back as 1871, Beauperthuy states “marshes do not communicate to the 
atmosphere anything more than humidity, and the small amount of hydrogen 
they give off does not cause in man the slightest indisposition in equatorial 
and inter-tropical regions renowned for their unhealthiness, nor is it the putres- 
cence of the water that makes it unhealthy, but the presence of mosquitoes.” 


So far back as 1852 Surgeon General Daniel Blair writes in reference tv 
yellow fever in British Guiana ; “its shifting lines and gyratory movements 
suggest . . . . the attributes of insect life.” 


i could quote many other references and examples, hundreds in fact, but have 
selected the two foregoing, as the observations on which they were based were 
made here in British Guiana. Time will not permit me to go into details as 
to the proof of the mosquito carrying various infections, but allow me to assure 
you that this has been definitely and conclusively proved. 


The practical results worked out so far are :—anophelene mosquitoes carry 
malaria, culex mosquitoes carry filariasis, stegomyia mosquitoes carry filariasis 
and yellow fever. 


These are the diseases with which we are concerned here in British Guiana, 
but it may be as well to add a few facts that have been demonstrated in 
other parts of the world in relation to blood-sucking insects and disease; for example, 
culex mosquitoes carry dengue ; the rat flea, culex cheopis, carries plague ; 
the glossina, a biting fly, sleeping sickness; ticks, relapsing fever ; 
sandflies, pellagra ; and midges, Malta (three-day) fever. The bug carries Ka!a 
Azar and house-flies have been proved to transmit typhoid fever, infantile 
diarrhoea, and anthrax. 


Every year we are adding to our knowledge on this subject, and it all tenas 
to the same result, which can be summed up briefly as “ Any insect thai bites 
is not only a nuisance, but dangerous to life.” And personally I am a bit of a 
sceptic when people say only one species carzies one disease, I believe that as 
our knowledge increases it will be shown that many diseases are interchange- 
able, for example, the stegomyia mosquito carries yellow fever and filariasis 
also. 


Of all diseases malaria is the most widely spread. It strikes down not only 
the native population, but the pioneers of civilisation, the trader, the planter, 
the missionary, and the soldier, and is the greatest ally of ignorance, prejudice, 
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and misery. Yet when we tackle the mosquito question seriously see how the 
picture changes ; we have only to look at such places as the West Coast 
of Africa, where the mortality has been reduced from over 500 per 1,000 to 
some where about 60, and Colon, formerly a death-trap, now almost «a health 
resort In comparison. Even in the West Indies the mortality amongst troops 
was 69 per cent. in some cases until mosquito measures were undertaken. 


A PLAN oF CAMPAIGN. 
Now let us turn to a plan of campaign against the mosquitoes. 


Personally I am convinced as the result of extensive and caerful house-to- 
house investigations, that most of the mosquitoes of Georgetown are bred in 
the houses and yards of the town itself. It is extremely difficult to find larve 
in trenches and drains that are kept free from floating vegetation and stocked 
with fish. My colleague and myself have gone into this very thoroughly be- 
cause we so often hear the trenches and drain accused of breedings these 
pests. I can assure you that mosquitoes do not breed in trenches where 
there are fish and tadpoles, unless there is sufficient floating vegetation to give 
them shelter from their natural enemies, a matter that can be easily remedied. 
But go into a yard and look for yourself into a wooden barrel or tub of stagnant 
water, and convince yourselves ; that is better than dozens of lectures. 


Now as to measures of prevention, which I will briefly classify as follows :— 
Personal Measures :— 

Protection by means of nets. 

Systematic killing of adult mosquitoes. 

Rigid search for breeding-places on the premises 

Choice of clothes (white is preferable). 

Use of cheap culicides. 

Use of natural enemies. 

Quinine prophylaxis. 

General Measures :— 


Systematic inspection of likely breeding-places. | 
Keeping of waterways free from vegetation and stocked with fish. 
Attention to drainage. 

Education. 

Penalties for harbouring larve and potential breeding-places. 

May I briefly review these measures, 


Nets are almost a necessity because they not only prevent fresh bites but 
prevent carriage of infection by isolating the human reservoirs. Square nets 
are best and healthiest, and it is a good plan to keep these so folded during the 
day that mosquitoes cannot enter. The kind supplied locally and running on 
Tings is excellent. Also it is a good plan to add a kind of vallance for about 
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1 foot above the level of the bed to obviate being bitten. chrough ¢ the net. 
if limbs rest against it. 


Systematic killing of adults cannot be too highly commended, the Poeae 
way of doing this is to use a wineglass smeared with oil inside, placing it over 
the mosquitc, which when disturbed immediately flies away from its resting- 
place at right angles, hits the bottom of the glass, and is quickly entangled in 
the oil. 


A black coat or cloth hung up in a room will attract most. of the 7 
to it, when they can be easily captured. 


Yards and houses can be kept free from breeding-places by an expenditure 
of a few minutes daily, this is the surest way of keeping down the mosquito 
pest. Any receptacles of stagnant water should be searched barrels, tubs, tins, pud-_ 
dles, water in tree holes and stumps, and gutter spouts. Do not forget 
to search inside your houses also, look well and carefully in cisterns for | 
bath water, and get them screened, water standing m wash jugs and 
basins will quickly become a breeding-place if not changed frequently. It isa good 
tule to insist on all standing water being changed at least twice a week, but the | 
water must be completely emptied away, to leave some in the ho and then "t 
refill is useless. 


- With regard to clothes I will not tire you, but would commend to you the 
old old saying of Sir Patrick Manson : “ In the tropics wear white, insects don’t 
like it.”” A piece of paper inside the socks or stockings will prevent bites on 
the ankles, a favourite spot for mosquitoes, it costs nothing, and j is well worth — 
the trouble. ie 

ST set nee iat . 


- In very ental cases where stagnant water must stand and cannot be | 
covered up for some reason or other, you can prevent it becoming a breeding- _ 
place by one of the following methods :— - 


(2) Empty out the water twice weekly at least, oftener if possible. 


(6) Add a small quantity of crude carbolic acid to the water, possible 1) 
in 20,000 is fatal to larve. 


(c) Pour paraffin on the surface, but the surface must be quite covered, 
as this is not a poison like carbolic acid. 


(d) Place a few fish in the water. 


The choice of method, of course, depends on the purpose for which the water 


is to be used. | 


With regard to quinine prophylaxis, it is now universally admitted amongst . 
the profession that a small dose of quinine, say 5 to 10 grains at intervals of 
afew days is extremely valuable. If not a preventative it, atany rate, renders / 
people much less susceptible to malaria. This has been amply proved by the 
good results obtained by our own Surgeon General insisting on prophylactic 
doses of quinine being given to the coolies on estates, and the “sale at cost price | 
of quinine tabloids to all who wish to avail themselves of its benefits. 
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| PREVENTATIVE MEASURES. , 

Preventative measures ona large scale, of course, can be undertaken only by 
the Government and Municipal authorities, and can be briefly summarised 
as follows :— 

(a) Systematic inspection of yards for breeding-places. 

(b) Vat-sereening measures carried out effectively. 

(c) Keeping of trenches and waterways clear of vegetation and stocked 
with fish. These latter should be protected by prohibiting the catching 
of fish in trenches, etc. 

(d) Attention to drainage, by concreting, keeping all drains in good 
order and seeing that they are not choked so that puddles remain in 
places. 

(ec) Education of the young and old as to the vital necessity of helping 
the authorities in their work of mosquito destruction. 

(f) Penalties for harbouring larvee or potential breeding-places on premises. 


PuBLic OPINION. 


With reference to these measures may I quote to you a short abstract from 
Sir Rubert Boyce’s book, “ Mosquito or Man,” a book I strongly recommend 
you to read, as many of his remarks are based on observations made during 
his stay in British Guiana. 


He says :—“ As part of any mosquito campaign, the education of public 
opinion must take a prominent share. In my experience in the tropics, I can 
state that the public is being educated to appreciate the danger of mosquitoes 
and other insect pests, and therefore to organise to get rid of them 
Pupil teachers, police officers, and those who wish to qualify for sanitary in- 
spectorships, are now being trained in mosquito destruction . .. But as is 
_ well-known, education is very well in its way, but unless it is occasionally 
backed up by the strong arm of the law, little progress would, in the long run, 
be made. It is now, at any rate in the West Indian colonies, becoming the 
rule to inflict penalties if, after due warning from the sanitary mspectors, the 
people will not get rid of stagnant water, or water m which larve are found. 
The beneficial eftect of this salutary punishment is beginning to tell, and will 
in time completely change the health conditions . . . It is most satisfac- 
tory to record that, in spite of its novelty, the law is not resented, all classes see the 
wisdom of the measure.” 


Tam often asked: “Why is it that mosquitoes are so bad when rain 
falls after the dry season ?’’ The explanation is simple ; durmg the dry season 
many ponds and shailow trenches are completely dried up so that the larve 
and pups cannot live. This drying up process also lills out the many small 
fish that are the natural enemies of mosquito larve. But it does not kill 
the eggs which have been laid in the water by the female mosquito, some 
varieties of these eggs are provided with a thick, highly resistant shell, and can 
stand dessication for many months uninjured. Now when the first rain falls 
enough water is supplied to allow these eggs to hatch out into larve, but 
unless these pools are connected with « main trench no fish are present to 
devour them, therefore the larve develop into pupe and utimately into 
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adults undisturbed by their natural enemies. This statement can be veri- 
fied by anyone who takes the trouble to examine these pools a few days after 
tain. They can easily be rendered safe if of fairly large size by placing fish in 
them, or if small by the use of carbolic acid. 


Petroleum is useless as a mosquito prophylactic in the colony because the 
strong breeze always blowing quickly clear it from the surface and breaks the 
scum which must be continuous to be effective, 


Prophylaxis as applied to Georgetown in particular can be summed up in 
a few words, the laws and machinery for carrying 1t out are already in exist- 
tence and merely require setting in motion. Meanwhile each. householder 
can see that the following simple precautions are carried out : 


1. That vats and tanks are efficiently screened. 

2. That no barrels, tubs, tins or other receptacles for saceee water are 
allowed on the premises ; or if necessary for use, then see that each 
vessel is emptied and inverted at least on alternate days. 


3 That roof gutters are kept in proper repair and not allowed to sag and 
bend so as to hold water ; examine cesspits regularly. 


4. Ponds and small pools, ornamental fountains, etc., which cannot be kept 
empty, should either be kept stocked with fish oz treated weekly with 
crude carbolic acid or chlora-naphtholeum ; One teaspoonful to every 
ten gallons is sufficient of either substance and 1s safe if the water is 
drunk by animals. 


5. Thick low bush and shrubs should be severely discouraged, they are a 
favourite hiding-place for adulé mosquitoes. This does: not, of course, 
apply to shade trees, a tree with a trunk free from branches fora height 
of 10 or 12 feet is usually quite safe. 


6. Don’t neglect to examine the inside of the house for likely breeding- 
places, bath cisterns, the water contained in the saucers in which 
flower-pots are placed, and even water ewers and water bottles are 
often found to be swarming with mosquito larvae when examined. 


7. Have all doors and windows open night and day, mosquitoes do not like © 
a strong breeze, it damages their wings. 


Tn conclusion may I make an appeal to you, in the cause of the young 
children, for acute malaria is ten times more fatal to infants than to adults, 
and to enlist your aid in reducing the high infantile mortality in this colony 
British Guiana has always been to the fore in medical research and progeess, 
the researches of Dr. Beauperthuy, Dr. Blair, Professor Harrison, the Rev. 
Sutton Moxly, and Dr. Daniels, are historic. Should we not all do our best 
to assist the authorities of to-day, who are endeavouring to keep our colony 
in the front rank. Splendid records of the past impose obligations on us 
younger genevations that it is unfair to shirk. Personally I am convinced that 
in the mosquito problem we have the key to an enormous reduction of our 
present death-rate, especially the infantile one. We must not be content to 
remain in statu quo but try to go one better than our predecessors. 


MATERIA MEDICA GUIAN. BRITT. 


—=———— 


By H. A. V. ABRAHAM. 


—-—— 


In writing on the Materia Medica of British Guiana I do so in order that 
the disciples of Aisculapius who are jealous ofany one interfering with their 
vested rights may experiment on the cures here given whether germane or not 
to their doctrines. Habet. 


It behoves everyone with a knowledge of things which are practically un- 
known to tae general public to bring to the lignt of open day his experience, 
and even crude thougn it may be, to show to the world the hidden things of 
the ‘old people ” leaving it to those more experienced in the scientific world 
to perfect and improve the raw material. 


I have to confess to an enquiring turn of mind and whenever I see an old 
dame gathering weeds or herbs, or a “ Weed doctor ” selling her wares I ask 
the why and the wherefore and then make further research therein. 


In the olden times when a monarch was crowned the herb or weed women 
had places of honour in the procession and although at the present time they 
are not seen on coronation day in their accustomed places yet the glamour of 
their calling remains and they are looked on with veneration especially by those 
who come into contact with them and have benefited by their advice and 
medicines. 


For some years I have studied the weeds and herbs around us and I have 
come to the conclusion that nature places a cure for every disease at the doors 
of the sufferers of the particular country and particular disease. 


Tropical diseases require tropical cures and a great many of the drugs now 
in use were in the first instance brought to light from the constant use of the 
weed or shrub or tree and my object is to bring out the different medicinal 
growths of the colony with the object of further researches on the part of others 
more qualified, in order to benefit humanity. 


As mankind is placed in the world for good or evil so we find animals, birds, 
reptiles, etc., either for use or as a menace to other created beings. 


And so it is with vegetation. The potato would have been unknown as a 
food but for the bravery of the first eater thereof and several drugs would have 
been in a silent grave but for some one with an enquiring turn. 


I apologise to the Medical fraternity for daring to trespass on holy ground ; 
but I hope that some good may be obtained from my temerity. 


- The Indian cures were collected together and sent to England for the Inter- 
national Exhibition but the seed which was then sown fell on barren ground. 
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I can myself vouch for several of the cures here given other than those used 
by the Indians, but a great many of them have been authenticated by men 
who have lived amongst the Indians for years such as Doctor X, the Rev. 
Bernau, the Rev. Dance, the Rev. Veness, by Schomburgk and others 


AtumM.—For headache from nerves or for nervousness. Take a cotton or 
linea bag, rib it, put in powdered alum and tie it round the waist care being 
taken to have the bag just over the smallof the back on the spine. Wear it 
for some months either awake or sleeping. This cure is from the bush negroes 
of Surinam andIcangive authenticated cures. One case: the sufferer had 
headaches for years and years and is now completely cured. A manager 
and his family in this Colony have been cured and many others. 


ALOE VuLGARIS.—A strip placed on a sore is excellent and draws out the 
inflammation and heals well. 


Ai-Wy.—Arrawak cure for fever. 
Acu-A-AN-Depert.—Inner bark used by Caribs for cough and cold. 
ARRIUAGH, AUK-KUREMA.—Arrawak cure for sores. 


ARRARA.—-Used as an emetic by Arrawak Indians. 


ApioL Pitts.—Break a pill and rub the nose of a kicking or fractious horse 


and next day give a pill to the animal and he will be cured of vice if gently 
treated afterwards. 


Acu-u-AN-DEpERI.—Carib cure for colds and coughs, the inner bark bemg 
used as a decoction. 


Acat-U, Aiwy, Axar-Ki-E.—For fever baths by the Accowiai and Carib 
Indians. 


AROURAMA.—For baths in smallpox cases (Carib). 
Al-Wy—.Used by the Accowini Indians hot as a decoction for fever. 
Awati.—Arrawak cure for measles as a bath. 


ArgE-LAap-AKo.—Used for bites of the bushmaster and other venomous 
snakes and authenticated by the old travellers and missionaries. 


Ants Busu.—Used as a tea for thrush, the leaves pounded and the ju ice 
given for the same disease. 


AKARKIE.— Used by the Accowini Indians for a fever bath. 


Arra-ARA, ARATRAK-KRraA, APPERIANA, ATAPE-RERI.—Used by the Caribs 
as purgatives. 


ArRI-Ly, also called Yart-Y Art. — Used by the Accowini Indians as an 
anthelmintic. 
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An-a-PatmA.—A close-grained wood growing in rocky districts. The bark 
is highly aromatic and is used by the Indians in fevers and dysentery (Schom- 
burgk, p. 36.) 


AppERIMiIA.—A, Carib cure as a purgative. 


AsAra@ripa.—Used by the creoles for fits and to keep away evil spirits. 
Children use it in a small black silk bag tied round the neck. A small bit of 
the drug placed in a pigeon coop will keep the birds home and attract the neigh- 
bouring birds which will not leave the coop where it is placed. 


Ara-Ara.—The inner bark as a decoction as a purgative by the Caribs. 
Arara.—Used as an emetic by the Caribs. 


Arecap-AKo.—Used with great effect in “ Buck sick’; also as a cure for 
bites from venomous snakes, Arrawak. 


Arumata.—Used with great success in dislodging vermin such as fleas, 
ticks, etc. Arrawak. 


ArouRAMA.—Used by the Caribs for smallpox as a bath. 
ARACASOUWER.—The bark is used for itch and ground itch. 


ArriLy.—A wineglass full of a decoction from the bark used by the 
Accawois for worms in the system. 


ArAmMatrTa.—A decoction from the bark used for snake bites by the Caribs. 
ARRATUK-Kra.—Used as a purgative. Carib. 

AuK-KureMA.—Used as a severe remedy for sores. Carib. 
ATABE-ReEri.—Carib cure as a purgative. | 

ASSEMERI.— Used as a bath by Caribs for fever. 


ARRECOCERRA (Balsam).—Bancroft gives this as a grand Indian cure for sores. 


BatTa-Bane.—A, poison for bats. (Bancroft.) 


BLAcK SaGE (Varrona curassavica).—A shrubby plant growing wild on 
uncultivated lands, principally on the sea belt. The berry is eaten as a fruit 
by children. The dried stalks are the planters’ friend for his sea defence. 
The leaves picked fresh and boiled in a tea used as a cooling medicine for 
children and adults. Boiled strong and given hot used as a cure for fever and 
induces heavy sweating. Also used in warm baths with other bush for fever. 
The stick is used for cleaning the teeth. The shrub is strong smelling. 


Branpy.—Bread soaked in brandy for violent vomiting. A loaf of bread 
soaked in brandy is placed on the stomach and chest in cases of yellow fever 
and Baptista tea is given at the same time. These were the cures of Mother 
B., an old Dutch lady, and old Ann Billington who was the recipient of a 
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large piece of silver ware from the officers of the ships stationed here as a 
reward for her services. The patient is rupbed down as often as possible 
with brown stout vinegar aud lime-juice. 


BamBoo (Bambusa vulgaris)—The young leaves boiled as a tea and 
given hot for fever. The tea excites profuse perspiration when a little spirit of 
nitre is used. The brown prickles on the sheaves given in rice bring on inflam- 
mation of the intestines and were used asa means of revenge in the days of 
slavery. ' 


Brrr.—Fresh beef tied on a cancerous sore and renewed as often as it 
bleaches white, relieves the patient. The old people believe that a cancer is a 
species of microbe which feeds on the blood of the patient and if it gets fresh 
blood the patient is relieved. Case X had a cancer on the breast and used 
fresh beef for years with effect. She obtained the cure from an old 
African up the Demerara River. 


Birrer Tatty.—(Mikania scandens). See also White Cleary. Drawnas a 
tea for cuttings in the bowels. The young leaves are bruised with salt and a 
few drops of the liquid given to children affected with thrush. When the 
thrush affects the anus of the sufferer the bruised leaves with the salt is applied 
thereto. The leaves drawn with hot water used as a bath for women after 
confinement. The shrub grows by the seashore and on the back dams of 
sugar estates. It is also found in Georgetown where there is rank vegeta- 
tion. 


Buck Puxe (Guarea trichiliodes).—-Boiled and used as an emetic. 


Busy Rope Bowrta..i or Bor-Ari (Aristolochia sp.).—Scraped and infused 
with warm water and drank for indigestion. Case X suffered miserably and an 
old man who worked in the gold bush brought some for her and she used it with 
effect. It has virtually cured her. X found it so good that her friends were 
induced to try the remedy and they did with good results. Used as a cigar- 
ette, parts being shredded, I have known it used with marvellous effect in a 
bad case of cough and asthma. Bits of the rope were forwarded by the 
Exhibition Committee to London as an excellent stomachic and as good for 
making bitters. 


Baragu-A Arr. (SEROE-A-Bauui, Arr.).—A bush rope used with surprising 
effect for cuts and sores. 


Baprtista—-A rank shrub growing on the roadside and giving a purple 
flower. The flowers, stems, and root were used for yellow fever (see Brandy). 
The plant is seldom seen now that the country roads are being kept clean at 
the sides. 


Banana. (Musa sapientum).—Sliced and placed on the forehead relieves 
the heat from headaches. The young leaves with coconut oil spread thereon 
refreshes a patient sufferimg with a burn, scald or blister. A couple of ripe 
bananas eaten in the early morning helps a constipated patient. The leaf 
tied round the forehead relieves headache. 
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Bru-A-RA-Da.—Arrawak cure for fever. 
Buruway.—Arrawak dressing for Buck sick. 
Baxu.—Carib cure for puff of the eyes. 
Baraqu-A.—Bush rope used by Caribs for sores. 
_ BaranacasHi.—Carib purge for fever. 
Butiet TREE BARK.—An emetic and also used for Buck sick. 


Barawaucu-Casst.—A small wineglassful of boiled bark. Accowi. As an 
emetic. 


CARRION Crow Busu.—(Cassva reticulata.) A bush of seagreen leaves with 
yellow flowers infested with red stinging ants and growing wherever there is 
neglect in weeding. The leaves and flowers are crushed in water and placed 
in the dew overnight. Persons suffering with skin diseases such as eczema 
and eruptions use the bath, the crushed leaves being used as a sponge. A good 
remedy. X. suffered with eczema and | advised him to use the cure, he did 
and benefited thereby. 1 know of dozen of cases cured this way. 


CaLABAsH.—(Crescentia Cwjete.) A young calabash is cut at the top and the 
inner pulp taken out, sugar placed therein and the whole put in a pot of water 
and the pot placed on a slow fire. Sugar is added as often as possible until a 
syrup is formed and then allowed to cool and used for cases of consumption. I 
have known of three cases and I have heard the old people speak of the cure as a 
good one. No native of the colony would flog a child or forthe matter of it 
anyone with a whip from the plant as it is said to bring on sores which are 
incurable. 


Caruna.—A fatal poison. (Bancroft.) 
CaRBACALLI.—A Carib cure for smallpox. 


Carapa.—An Arrawak cure for dysentery used with much success. 


CassAWAK Bark.—Arrawak bath for fever. 
CeDAR Bark (white)—An Arrawak cure for urinary affections. 


Cutva-Han.—A bush rope. Pounded and bruised in water and thrown in a 
creek poisons fish ; but the fish so poisoned can be used without after-efiects. 


(Bernau.) 


Castor O1L.—(Ricinus, Palma Christc).—This is a drug well known but what 
is not known is that a bit of lint saturated with the warm oil and applied to the 
anus is excellent for piles. W. suffered for years with the disease and he was 
given the cure by an old lady who was cured by it. He tried it and found she 
wasright. Itis also a specific for colica, pictonuma or dry gripes. ,(Bancroit.) 
The leaves give relief in headaches when tied round the head and also in in- 
flammations of the skin. 
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CasHEW.—(Anacardiwm occidentale.) The bruised fruit make an excellent 
tefreshng drink and is used in fevers for cooling the blood. The ripe fruit 
is used as an astringent. The dried nut is much sought after as a dessert. 
When the ripe nut is thrown on a coal fire the fowls in the neighbourhood get a 
Species of yaws and die. A couple of leaves crushed and rubbed round the rim 
of a glass of spirits make a man drunk in a few minutes. The bark 
boiled with other barks such as the seaside grape, mango, young coconut make 
a specific in cases of dysentery. The bark alone drawn as a tea is given as an 
emetic in cases of cold on the chest, the patient bringing up “the cold.’’ A 
decoction of the bark is used for sores. I can give numerous cases of cures for 
dysentery from the use of the bark. 


CaruNA.—A small tree covered with a brown bark used as a slow poison. 
(Bolingbroke.) : 


Coneo Lana.—(Hlipta erecta.) A rank weed growing in places where other 
plants cannot thrive. A half dozen leaves are placed in water and slightly 
crushed, then placed in a bit of linen and the juice squeezed in the ear of a 
sufferer from a violent cold. The head is then thrown back and the liquid put 
down the nostril. The bruised leaves are applied to cuts and sores. A 
common cure for cold in the head and in one case within my own knowledge 
the patient was cured in a quarter of an hour. 


CoCHINEAL or PrickLy Prar.—(Opuntia vulgaris.) Wrongly called cochineal 
or scrutchineal by the people here. A bit of the plant is placed in water and the 
water given for dropsy. A couple of thin slices slightly warmed are placed in 
water and the water given for inflammation in the stomach. Slices are placed 
on affected parts and as often as the slices get dry fresh pieces are put for 
inflammations in the joint, skin and intestines. The slices draw off heat 
very quickly. A small bit placed in a wineglass of water is used for dropping 
the slime therefrom in inflammatory eyes. 


Cow Foor.—(Piper peliata.) Two leaves cover the whole head and are used 
for headaches, especially those from colds. 


Cow Itcu.—(Mucuna spp. Stliqua Hirsuta.) A vermifuge whose efficacy is 
indisputable. (Bancroft.) The hairy stuff is scraped off and mixed with 
molasses. For a child a teaspoonful is given, double this for an adult is given 
in the morning fasting and repeated the two following mornings after which a 
dose of rhubarb is given. Bancroft describes this as generally used by the 
planters who held morning parades of the slaves for the purpose. 


Cras O1t.—(Caraba.) An oil extracted from the fruit of the Crabwood tree 
(Carapa Guianensis.) Rubbed on dogs with mange, on fowls with yaws, and 
on running sores for radical cures. A specific for eczema. For soreness in 
the stomach, or for a hacking cough a small teaspoonful gives almost instant 
relief. Zdem for soreness in the bronchial tubes. Zdem for lung trouble. The 
best way to drink the oilis to rub the mouth and tongue with a lime and pour 
a few drops of lime in the spoon, hold the head back and hie the oil down the 
palate. The lime prevents repeats. 
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Once I was on an estate and the manager was ill and suffering from piles and 
could hardly bear the illness. An old Indian called at the house and when ho 
found what was the cause he prescribed the oil three times a day. The 
manager took the oil and was completely cured. I can give a dozen radical 
cures within my own knowledge and can vouch personally for each. 


A drop of the oil and a drop of red lavender are given to young children 
suffering from thrush with effect. 


Schomburgk attributes the fine gloss of the Indian’s skin and the strength 
of his hair to the use of the oil. 


The oil is used for mange on animals and for ground itch. The Indians 
anoint the skin to keep off mosquitoes. (Bancroft). They also use it to soften 
the skin to keep off colds and to prevent excessive perspiration. (Bancroft.) 


Coconut.—(Cocos nucifera.) Seealso cashew. The water is used for cleans- 
ing the kidney but when drank to excess it affects the knee-joints. The oil 
is placed on moles of children to prevent colds and when they get colds. Mixed 
with salt as a massage lubricant and to allay pains. With salt and mustard 
for rheumatism and gout and the admixture of menthol makes it more bene- 
ficial. The pure oil is good internally for colds, coughs and pulminary com- 
plaints. 


CurEeTE.—Arrawak cure for bellyache. 
CuRUBALLI.—An Arrawak emetic. 

Cork Woop.—For Buck sick. Accowai. 
Conami.—A bark for poisoning water to catch fish. 


Dar-t-Runa.—Said by the Arrawak to be effacacious in cases of rheumatism 
and gout when used as a bath. 


Datii.—A decoction used for sorelips after fever, also as a dressing for 
sores. Arrawak. 


Dacuria.—An Arrawak dressing for sores. 


Datsy.—A weedy grass growing on the road parapets and wherever there is 
want of cleaning. The little daisy-like flowers, yellow, make a good show. The 
flowers and plant are boiled as a tea and given as an emetie for heavp colds on 
the chest. Only the other day I saw it used with effect on a child eight years 
old. 

Devit-Dorr.—A bush rope whieh is scraped and plaeed in spirits for exciting 
purposes. 


Dove WrEpv.—(Euphorbia pilulifera.) Boiled as a tea and used as a cooling 
draught for infants. 

DACAMBALLY.—The seed, is mixed with the cassava flour in times of scarcity 
of cassava bread. 
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Ducatt.—The milk contains caoutchouc and is said to be aspecific for yawe. 
Ese-Tac.—For dry bellyaches. Arrawak. 


Era Patm.—(Mauritia flecuosa.) The fruit when made in a paste tastes 
like cheese and is eaten at times to stave off hunger and sometimes for “‘ bad 
bowels.” 


Ere-AwaucH.—Accowai dressing for buck sick. 

Ex-EK.—For fever. Accowai. Ena-i. Idem. 

EREWEE.—As a bath for fever. Accowal. Ereu-u-Ru. Jdem. Carib. 
Ewonc-EKe.—For dry bellyache. Accowai. 


Fit WrEp.—(Eryngium fotidum). Also call stinking weed. Used as a 
bath for fits, fevers and in warm baths. A little of the warm liquid is given 
the patient just before being placed in the bath. 


FLAT OF THE HARTH.—This weed is in daily use and sold at a penny a bunch 
for boiling as a tea as a cooling medicine and especially in cases of inflammations 


GaBu-Baru.—Carib cure as a bath for smallpox. 
GASPERI.— Carib cure for sores. 


GUINEA PEPPER or grains of Paradise.—(Amomum meliqueta.) A seed chew- 
ed for slight pains in the bowels. A tea for extreme pains. Sometimes is kept 
in brandy so as to be always ready. Especially good for relief of females who 
suffer from obstinate menstruation. 


GuLLY Ror.—(Petiveria alliacea.) For retention of urine. For abortions. 


Grass, BanamMa.—(Panicum dactylon). Given to poultry and dogs when 
kept in confinement. Also as a tea as an aperient. 


Gum-ANn-Ime.—Chewed by the Indians for pains in the stomach. Also in 


cases of flatulency. Burnt in a house for the fumes inhaled for rheumatism and 
headache. (Bancroft). 


GINGER.—(Zingiber officinale.) As a strong tea for fever and to induce 
perspiration with spirits of nitre. A bit crushed and kept in the mouth for 
stomach pains and indigestion. Pounded and used with brown stout vinegar it 
makes an excellent substitute for mustard plaster as the writer found out 
when a mustard plaster meant a good deal to him. / 


GREENHEART.—(Nectandra Rodiat.) The seed contains many of the anti- 
febrile qualities of quinine and is used for feve:. (Bernau). (Schomburgk) 
gives the name of Dr. Brodie, of this colony, as an authority). The Indians 
use it in time of famine for making a bread therefrom. 


Also used as a tonic. Sulphate of Bibirine is made from the seed and as late 
as Bernau’s time used as a substitute for quinine, 
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Gin.—A wineglass taken every morning just as you get out of bed prevents 
fever. Used by a Magistrate here for forty years with effect. Never had a 
day’s fever. 


_ GuLty Root.—For abortions. 


~ Hat-Arrv or Hrarree.—A papilionaceous vine a solid cubic foot of which 
poisons an acre of water even in the rapids. The fish so poisoned can be 
eaten. (Bernau, Bancroft.) 


Hearree.—A fatal poison, so bad that even the smoke from a burning tree 
when inhaled at a distance is fatal. (Bancroft, Bolingbroke.) 


Hrrewta.—For painters‘ colic. Arrawak. 
Huruway.—Idem. Accowai. 

Hyawa.—Idem. Arrawak. As a bath for fever. Carib. 
Hozoo.—For sore eyes. Carib. 

Hynoa.—Highly spoke of for dysentery. Accowai. 


IpecacuaNHA.—(Asclepias curassavica). Grows wild on the parapets of 
country roads and in the pastures. A drop of the milk in a decayed tooth 
gives instant relief but the milk is a poison and must be used with care. Used 
as a decoction by the Indians for dysenterv (Bernau). The roots furnish the 
very best Ipecacuanha (Schomburgk). The white variety is an emetic but rarely 
used by the Indians. (Bancroft.) 


JumBy Root.—A purgative. 


JASMIN.—(Jasminum officinale). The climbing jasmin has a sweet smelling 
flower. A couple of flowers placed in an eye cup in the dew overnight benefits 
sore eyes. Sometimes the flowers are placed in a large basin and the eyes 
soaked therein. 


Kara.—A dressing for sores. Arrawak. 


Kara-Wari-Brtt.—A decoction of the inner bark is used by the Cazibs 
for swollen legs. 


Kor-Brrt Bark. Kuruxi.—Used by the Arrawaks for painters’ colic or 
dry bellyache. . 


KiRABALLI.—Arcawak cure for Buck sick. Buck sick is also called Carib 
sick and is known amongst the blacks as thrush in adults and is a virulent 
disease. Few of the present generation know the disease when seen by them. 


Komara, Kom-Wy, Krara-Pero, Kom-Wy-Ex.—All are used in decoc- 
tion by the Arrawaks for fever and KoraBaLui.—Idem. Arrawak. 


Kotrz.—Accawoi dressing for cuts. 


Korayara,—Arrawak dressing for sores, 
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Ko-Rz-Ko.—The inner see is scraped and the juice a\put in he eyes ian 
inflammation. Carib. 


Kata-Mor-Ex. Accawoi Korie. Accowal KovurTaBALtt, iat, 
Kara, Korasora, Kaurapanit—all separate cure for sores. Arrawak. 
Also Kiarrema. Arrawak. ) 
Keara-Pepo.—A decoction for fever. Accawoi. 


KEROSINE O1L.—I have seen a case where a child suffering badly from inter- 
nal pains crept to a bottle, drank about a teaspoon of the oil, was given a dose 
of castor oil and was completely cured. Used for snake bites. 


Komara, Kom-Wy-Ox, Kom-Wy. Arvawak.—For fever. 
Ko-Pra.—As a bath for measles. Carib. 


Kome. Accawoi. Karague, Kram-Bi-Urrt. Accowai.—Baths for. head- 
aches. 


KARABALLALLI.—An emetic. Carib. 
KiraBALui.—As a dressing for Buck sick. Arrawak. 
Koss-Ex.—A decoction for toothache. anal 
Kurvuxk1.—For bellyache. Arr. 


Lime.—For a cold just coming on squeeze a yellow lime on some sugar and 
sip. For a disoider of the bowel: just coming on or just on, squeeze a yellow 
lime on a tablespoon of salt in a wineglass, stir well and take as a schnapp, then 
dose of castor oil if necessa1y. For fevers rub the skin with the lime all over 
either alone or better still with brown stout vinegar. This was the great thing 
in yellow fever, 


In the olden days and even now the sports take a yellow lime to bean feasts 
and they take a sip of the lime every time they take a drink and never get the 
worse of liquor. 


Lemon Grass.—(Androvogon schenanthus). There is no creole garden 
without its lemon-grass bush. Boiled as a tea with a little spirits or some 
sweet spirits of nitre ; if the patient does not sweat then it is a bad case indeed 
and requires a warm bath. 


Lity.—(Eucharis). The bulbs a violent emetic. The leaves are good for 
headaches when tied over the forehead. 


LaureLt.—(Oreodaphne opifera). Trees of the laurel type are numerous in 
the colony and important for their stomachic qualities. The oil is used exter- 
nally for pains in the joints as a discutient and internally as a diuretic and dia- 
phoretic and it is an admirable solvent of India rubber (Schomburgk). 
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‘Locust.—(Hymenoa Courbaril). A decoction of the bark for dysentery. 
Arrawak, Creole. 


Manco (Mangifera Indica).—See Cashew. 


Manni.—For sores. Accowai. Marera.—For,cuts. Accowai. Murua- 
Oo. Arrawak. | 


Mra Mra on StinKinG WEED.—Two or three roots boiled and a wineglassful 
ever 3 or 4 hours for afterbirth pains. The juice from the roots is added to a 
few drops of mother’s milk with a drop of red lavender for gripes in infants. 
The seeds ground, parched and drawn as coffee for dropsy. An East Indian 
was recently cured ofdropsy from the use of the Mia Mia. He came from 
Morawhanna within the past six months. He took nothing else except water 
in which i iron was impregnated. | 


Mantcorz.—The frequent use of the cabbage or pith brings on diarrhea 
and flatulence. (Bancroft.) 


MINNIE Roor.—(Ruellia tuberosa). A tea from the root and leaves for 
weakness and for retention of the urine. 


Maupicnuia.—A, febrifuge. (Schomburgk.) 


MapuruGunni.—Dressing for Buck sick. Arrawak. MoraBatui.—ldem. 
Arrawak. 


Mare-E.—Bath for headache. Accowail. 


MARSABALLI.—An emetic. Carib. Moxa.—Idem. A wineglass for a dose. 
Arrawak. Mora.—(Red). An emetic. Carib. 


Ma-Tu-A.—Bath for fever. Accowai. Mara-Try.—Idem. Accowai. 
MAKARAPA,—For sick dogs. Accowai. 


~ Mora.—(Black). A purgative in bellyache. Carib. Bark for dysentery 
and diarrheea. 


MENTHOL.—Dissolve four or five cones in high wines. Rub the head all 
over with the liquid for cold and headache, care being taken that the eyes are 
closed when rubbing and that they are kept shut whilst the patient lies for 
a rest. 


The liquid placed on a flannel on the chest relieves bad attacks of asthma 
and also rheumatic pains. 


Muccomucco,—(Montrichardia arborescens). The leaves are a powerful 
astringent and the Indians tie them over the eyes when sore. The leaves are 
also applied to vesications to produce a copious discharge. (Bancroft) 


Musk, Musk Ocuro, VeceTaBLeE Musk Piant.—(Hibiscus Moschatus). 
For bringing on itch. The seeds are used with success internally and exter- 
nally for snake bites. (Bancroft) 
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NICKER SEED.—(Guilandina Bonducella). Parched and pounded for dropsy. 
I know a druggist who used the seeds for a number of years and had a number 
of patients cured. 


Napi-Bit1.—Inner bark for fever. Carib. 


NiBBEE.—A virulent poison so much so that the Indians are afraid even to 
cut the tree. (Bancroft.) 


Nutmec.—Accowai. (Acrodiclidium Camara). Found in the fer inlands 
and extensively used by the Indians and the old Dutch people for diarrhceas. 
(Bancroft.) 


Ocura.—(Hibiscus esculentus). Cut off the fine nipple and place the fruit 
or vegetable in a wineglass of water. Take the ochra and let the slime go in the 
eye when it is sore. In the days of slavery the female slaves ate large quan- 
tities and then drank gully-root to abort. (Bancroft.) 


Oats.—Parch the oats slightly, pound and draw as a tea for retention of 
urine.. A radical relief and I can gave hundreds of cures. 


OtTHo-SEPEE.—Decoction of inner bark for headache. Carib. 


Onton.—Raw as with garlic for strengthening the lungs. Boiled with 
the like effect if not boiled too much. Good for the kidneys also. Boiled with 
bread and milk and applied to the swelling of a person afflicted with Guinea 
worm. Then the patient takes internally a decoction of garlic, black pepper, 
flower of sulphur, and a quart of rum, the dose being a gill three times a day. 
(Bancroft.) 


Para-Ru.—A bath for severe fevers. Accowai. Ponu-Hx.—Idem. 
Accowai. Povu-r-Smma.—lIdem, said to be efficacious. Arrawak. 


PraBa.—(Hyptis spicata). The male piaba is known from the female by a 
round ball. Extensively used for Buck or Carib sick which is a species of thrush 
amongst adults. It is pounded and mixed with salt and numerous cases are 
vouched for. The female piaba is a fine-leave variety. This is also pounded 
and given as a tea for “bad bowels.” The pounded leaves placed on bad 
cuts or sores are excellent. Vouched. 


PacuriI.—Emetic. Carib. 
Prr-Gi-Pz-Po.—Juice of the inner bark squeezed for sores. Accowai. 


Pumpxin.—Boil the blossom with a little salt added after boiling for thrush. 
Draw a strong tea, add afew cammomile flowers, take for nine mornings, 
hen a dose of castor oil for jaundice. Numerous cases vouched for. 


Papaw.—(Prunifirous) (Carica papaya).—Place aspring chicken or a tough 
bit of meat in a leaf for a short time and it becomes tender. Tie game or meat 
to the tree over night and it will be as high as you require. The ripe fruit is 

aten as a dessert. In the morning and early in the day it acts as an aperient. 
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The seeds are eaten by children and they act as a vermifuge. The ripe fruit is 
good for indigestion. For those who cannot eat sweets without being troubled 
with indigestion the unripe fruit boiled in sling or syrup or in sugar is excellent 
and the unripe fruit makes a fine pickle. Bernau vouched in his time as to the 
meat and game business and he states that the leaves act as an attractive bait 
for catching fish. 


Prro-Pr-Po.—Inner bark as an infusion for cuts. Accowal. 


Por Busu.—(Physalis pubescens). The small berries are relished by 
children. The leaves boiled for retention of the urine. The bush is used with 
success for dropsy but the Canal people keep it as a secret. 


Pine AppLe.—(Ananassa sativa). The green pine is used for abortion and 
not even will an old granny allow the missus to eat it ripe or in ice-creams. 
The partly ripe fruit is eaten for sore throat. The ripe fruit as a dessert and for 
indigestion. With salt as an aperient. 


Pureki.—Decoction. Inner bark for sore eyes. Accowai. 
Pyxr-Oxe.—A. wineglass of the decoction a strong purgative. Carib. 


Paysic Nut.—(Curcas purgans). A powerful emetic and purge. (Ban- 
croft.) 


Pium Bark, Hoe PLtum.—(Spondias lutea). A dressing for sores. 
PortLANDIA HexanDra.—A febrifuge. (Schomburgk.) 


Quassta AMARA.—Quashie bitters of the colony. A small bit in gin acts as 
an appetiser. Steeped in water for fever. Cups from the roots are made 
in which water is allowed to stand overnight and then drank for fever. Too 
frequent a use brings on paralysis. (Bernau.) The Indians will not use it 


(Schomburgk. ) 


Quanami, Conami.—(Phyllanthus Conamz). _ A strong narcotic used by the 
Indians for killing fish in a few seconds. The leaves of the plant are made in 
a, paste and enclosed in the skin ofa grasshopper. (Bernau.) 


Rock BatsaAam.—A common cure for colds and coughs. A couple of 
leaves are warmed over a fire and the juice of the warmed leaves given witha 
little salt or without. 


SARABADI.—For painters’ colic. (Carib.) 
Sweet Sace.—A tea made for malaria fevers and for sweatings. 


Sugar Canz.—A cleanser of the blood and a digester. Prevents caries and 
gives bodily strength. Vide the creoles of the colony and the West Indies 
who live principally on cane in the grinding season. 


SEVILLE ORANGE.—Slice an orange and putin the dew, LHarly next morning 
eat with salt. Hxcedlent for fever. 
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SAPADILLO.—(Achras Sapota). The fruit is good for indigestion. The 
seeds are parched and used for cases of retention of the urine. The gum is 
one of the chewing gums of the United States. % 


Stincine Nerrie.—(Fleurya estuans). Boiled for cases of retention of the 
nrine. | : 


SaLt.—See Lime, Pine-Apple, Piaba, etc. 


Suinc.—The resultant from muscavado sugar. With lime-juice an excel- 
lent lemonade different in taste from all others and welcome to all who could 
get it. Hard to get in the colony but can be got in Barbados. For cooling the 
blood and for fever patients. Taken without dilution as an aperient. 


Sucar.—A strength-giving food. For a burn or scald immediately place 
sugar banked up high on the affected parts and the patient is relieved. No 
after-effects such as changing of the skin from black to white. Personally 
vouched for. A doctor should be seen in re the shock to the system as soon 
as possible. 


SuGAR or the juice of the cane is said to bean antidote for the poison from 
the Accowai arrow. (Bancroft.) Experiments have proved this not to be so. 


SOLDIER'S PuRSLANE.—(Peperomia pellucida). Known as the Sojer pusly. 
Grows mushroom-like any and everywhere, especially in damp places. Use 
as a food for cage-birds. Take the plant and wash it and cut off the flower 
spikes and the roots and use it as a salad either fresh and alone or with food 
or bread and butter. It has an aromatic taste and is excellent for cleaning 
the blood and an excellent food for children. I have eaten it for some years 
and a doctor here has eaten it for scores of years and prescribes it for one and 
all. Whilst writing these notes a gentleman called on me and in discussing 
the cures of the colony he told me that his wife was cured of an inflammation 
of the womb from the use of it as a tea. Broken the juice is good for sore eyes. 


SNAKE Root.—For fever. (Bancrott.) 


a 


Sweet Broom.—(Scoparia dulcis). For fever and cleaning sore mouths in 
infants and children. 


SANDBOX.—(Hura crepitans). A powerful emetic. 


Simatoo.—(Passiflora maliformis). The fruit is eaten as a dessert. Three 
leaves boiled as a tea as a vermifuge for children. Used extensively in Canals 
1 and 2. 


Soursop.—(Anona squamosa). The fruit is eaten as picked or it is denuded 
of the seeds and mixed with liqueur and nutmeg and eaten as a cooling fruit 
salad. Makes one of the finest water ices. Break the leaves in water, squeeze 
a couple of limes therein, get a drunken man and rub his head well with the 
leaves and water and give him a little of the water to drink and he gets as sober 
as a judge in no time. 
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Scorpion.—Kill the beast and apply the pulped body to the wound and it 
is said that a cure will follow. See Snake Bite. 


SeRA-Da.—Bath for smallpox. Arrawak. 


SNAKE.—The oilfrom the Camoudie snake (Boa sp.) and the fat from the 
same snake command good prices for rubbing on painful and rheumatic joints. 


SNAKE Birz.—Bancroft writes that a cataplasm from the pulp of lemons or 
limes with sea salt has been applied with success. A meal of the seeds of the 
vegetable musk or wild ochra with olive oil with a liberal use of treacle of 
Andromachus, decoctions of Seneca and Virginia snake-root also good or an 
emulsion of the seeds of the musk plant or vegetable musk. But, says he, it 
is of no avail against the bite of the small Labaria. 


Bernau writes that when an Indian is bitten on the finger he promptly cuts 
it off but when bitten on the leg or other parts of the body, he kills the snake, 
then cuts up the head into small bits till it 1s like a paste. He binds it on the 
wound and leaves it there till it becomes perfectly dry. He then goes in search 
of the booroo-booroo plant and having dug up a certain quantity of the roots 
makes a decoction, pours some on the wound and drinks some. He gives 
cases where the patient recovers and lives for years afterwards but suffer in 
aiter years from aberration of the mind and trembling of the limbs. 


SIMARUBA.—(Simaruba officinale). Grows in the forest and bears a fruit like 
an English pippin. Has a pleasant bitter taste. A powerful stimulant. An 
effectual remedy against dysentery. (Bernau, Schomburgk.) The Arrawaks 
highly recommend it and call it Simarupa. 


SILVERBALLI.—(White). For intermittent fever and as a bath for small- 
pox. Carib. . 


SARSAPARILLA.—(Duruquaro Smil. sp.) By the creoles aerial roots of Philo- 
dendon are called sarsaparilla or “coction.”’ A diuretic and demulcent and 
nsed with great effect by the Indians. (Schomburg.) 


SAa-Ru-Ma.—Dressing for Buck sick. Accowai. 


SARSAPARILLA.—(Phytolacca decrandra, Helicteris Sacarotha, Waltherra 
dooradinha). The roots are used in syphilitic cases. (Schomburgk.) 


Sr-RzE-Ns.—For headache. Accowai. 
SEPI.—A bath for smallpox. 


TAMARIND.—(Tamarindus indicus). Young leaves and blossom drawn as a 
tea and sweetened for a drink for children suffering from measles. A cooling 
drink for adults. Taken in the olden days by sufferers from malaria with 
effect instead of rain water. The dried fruit boiled in a syrup is refreshing 
and makes a goodsaperient. ) 


TACHIA GUIANENSIS.—A febrifuge. (Schomburgk.) 
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Takust.—The juice from this bush rope for colic. Arrawak. 


TAURANERO.—Used as a dressing for Buck sick. Arrawak. 


THyme.—(Big thick leaf). Boiled in a syrup and a trifle of sweet oil added 
for colds and coughs. . 


TouRANERO.—For dry bellyache. Arrawak. 


Toyov.—(Dianthera pectoralis). Makes a handsome hedge. Boiled as a 
tea for colds and coughs with effect. Boiled thickly as a syrup and a little 
cocoanut or sweet oil added for bad colds and coughs. Made as a toffee readily 
eaten by children and is good for colds and coughs. The syrup when boiled 
must be of the consistency of Kepler’s Malt Extract and is almost the same 
in taste except thas the aromatic essence of the weed is discernible. 


TatLow or Sorr CANDLE GREASE.—Rub the nose, temples and forehead with 
tallow prepared as follows :—A little high wines is put in a saucer with a little 
coconut oil. The spirit is lit and then the tallow is placed therein. When 
the tallow is all melted the warm stuff is rubbed as directed. Then a sheet of 
brown paper of the size required is laid flat and the warm grease as prepared 
spread thereon and nutmeg grated over it. The sheet is applied to the body 
covering the chest from the throat downward. Obstinate colds are amelior- 
ated, great relief is had and lung trouble prevented. . 


Tam-Pr-Po.—Decoction for dressing cuts. Accowai. 


Tospacco.—The leaf tied on the head relieves headache and cold in the head 
The ash from a pipe placed in the hole of an extracted chigoe prevents sore- 
ness and heals the part quickly and kills any germ remaining. 


Takusi1.—The water is used in cases of colic. Carib. 
Usip1.—Decoction for dysentery. Arrawak. 
Urasi.—Decoction for fever. Accowal. 

Uvaria Fespriruea.—A febrifuge. (Schomburgk; 
Urasi-H-K.—A bath for smallpox. Accowai. 


VANDELLA.—(Vandellia diffusa). A small creeping plant used by the Indian 
with great success. (Schomburgk.) 


VineGAR.—(Brown Stout). Mixed with lime to rub down fever patients 
especially in cases of yellow fever and other malignant types. Brown paper 
soaked in the vinegar for sprains. For cases of threatened abortion mix with 
the white of an egg and flour and spread on brown paper and placed in the 
small of the back. In cases of ague a tablespoon of vinegar, four drops of red 
lavender with a little lime is given the patient who holds in both hands the 
brine from a pickle barrel. This I have seen done with success. 


WaARUMEA, WARA-Ki1-ARU.—Emetics. Accowal. 
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War-Acu.—Inner bark for sore eyes. Accowai. 


WatuaBA.—Inner bark squeezed in the cavity of a bad tooth to relieve 
toothache. Carib. The bark boiled as an emetic. (Bancroft.) 


Wama-Ikr.—Injected for Buck sick. Accowai. 


Wara-Karu.—Idem. Arrawak. 
Wanri.—Used in extreme cases to stop a flow of blood. Accowai. 


Wuirer Creary.—(Heliotropium Indicum). Boiled with a few leaves of bitter 
tally for stomach-ache. The juice from the bruised leaves for sore eyes. 


Wami.—Idem. Accawoi. 


WANGALA.—(Sesamum orventale). For making soups. As a_ dessert. 
A decoction of the leaves for dysentery. 


WaRaAcuRI.—The juice as a diuretic. Accowal. 


WItp Grass and Minnie Root.—As a tea for weakness. 


WILD CoFrFEE oR CAFIE Bauui. Carib name TumuKa.—(Cassvia occidentalis 
or Clerodendronaculeatum). 8 to 10 of the roots are burnt or rather slightly 
charred and left for a little while to dry in the sun and then drawn as coffee and 
a small coffee cup of the extract is used in extreme cases of bilious fever when 
all other means have failed. Carib. The bush makes an excellent fence but. 
seldom seen now-a-days. The boiled bush as a gargle is unequalled in cases 
of throat trouble. 


Warm Batu.—One of the last resorts in cases of fever in consequence ot the 
danger from cold in the event of the administering person not being used to 
give the bath. Take fit weed, dove weed, bitter tally, mango leaves, cashew 
leaves, ochra leaves, soursop leaves and others already mentioned and boil 
them. When as hot as the patient can bear, place the patient in the bath, 
care being taken that some of the fluid is first rubbed on the head, palms, chest 
and soles of the feet to prevent shock. See that there is no draught in the 
room. When the patient is placed in the tub cover him with a blanket and 
then bathe him with the water using the crushed leaves as a sponge, all being 
done under the blanket. Then take him out and rub him down with a little 
lime freshly cut, dry him and give a cup of strong lemon grass tea with spirits— 
whisky, brandy, or sweet spirits of nitre and put him to bed under blankets, 
care being taken that there is no draught. This is recommended by Drs. 
Manget, Scott, Watkins, Herbert, Blair and all the old men and was used by 
Dr. Fisher. I can give several cases within my own observation and in one 
case the doctor held no hopes for the patient and I said I would give a 
warm bath. ‘‘ Splendid ’’ said the doctor, *‘ but Mr. Abraham do you know 
how to give it.’’ I assured the doctor that Idid and the patient is alive 
to-day. 
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Yam.—(Dioscorea alata). Grated, mixed with brown stout vinegar and 
spread on brown paper, then placed on the small of the back in cases of 
threatened abortion. 


YaRA-YARA.—Used with much success for colds and coughs. Arrawak. 


YELLOW PLANTAIN.—Stewed as a dessert as an aperient. Sliced and tied 
round the head for inflammatory headaches. 


ZEB GRASS.—(Commelina cayennensis). Drawn as a tea for fever and bilious 
attacks. Pounded, mixed with flour, vinegar and mustard as a poultice for 
inflammations especially of the bowels. 


I am sorry if I have tired my readers but the cause is a good one. Nature 
spreads diseases in different countries and puts the remedy at the door leaving 
it to man to develop the same and if some little research is made and good 
even like unto a grain of mustard seed emanates therefrom, I shall be satis- 
fied that my labour is not in vain. 


As I say I give the cures and leave them to scientific men to further 
develop them and may they not turn out like unto the mosquito theories. 
We may laugh at them to-day ; but to-morrow we may move heaven and 
earth to get them recognised. At present they are like Endymion and I can 
only pray that there may be a Diana. 


My thanks to Mr. Rodway and Dr. Massiah for the help given. Homo sum, 
humam mhil a me alienum puto. : 


WAYS AND HABITS OF CATERPILLARS. 


—— 


By Haroxtp W. B. Moore. 

Very varied and interesting, and, in some instances, curious and puzzling, are 
the habits or actions of caterpillars. What, for example, can be more curious 
than the habit some have of devouring the egg-shell soon after they have 
hatched. This habit exists among many caterpillars, both of butterflies and 
of moths. The caterpillars of our common yellow butterfly Callidryas 
eubule, and of our black and red butterfly Heloconius melpomene, act thus, and 
so do those of the hawk-moth Anceryx caicus, and of the grass-moths 
Laphygma frugiperda and Lycophotia infecta, to mention but a few instances . 
of this habit that have come under my observation. One would imagine 
that almost the first thing the caterpillars would do after hatching would be 
to look for the tenderest part of the food-plant, and there begin feeding, but they 
begin by tackling their egg-shell. Of course, the shell is not hard and tough, 
but very brittle, so that they have no difficulty in disposing of it in the manner 
specified. In explanation of this action where it occurs, it has been sug- 
gested that it 1s done by the caterpillars to remove one of the signs of their 
presence, and that it is thus protective, serving to throw parasites and other 
enemies off the scent, soto speak. It has also been suggested that they eat the 
ego-shell as being the most easily edible matter nearest to hand. 


Another equally curious habit possessed by some caterpillars is that of 
devouring their cast skin at the different stages of their growth. Of this there 
have come under my notice some good examples, from which I select the two 
following :—I once had some sociable caterpillars, about two dozen, feeding 
on the leaves of Smilax, a wild vine. They were those of a moth, which has not 
been identified, and were not full grown when I got them. They all cast their 
skin at the same time, the sloughed skins adhering to the leaves. As soon as 
its new cuticle had hardened somewhat, each caterpillar set to work devouring 
the cast skins, save the horny shell of the head, nor did each confine itself to 
its own skin, but fell to upon the first skin encountered, whether its own or 
that of a companion. The other example refers to the caterpillar of the 
Passiflora butterfly Heliconius melpomene. The cast skin, as is the case 
with the moth just mentioned, adheres to the leaf of the food-plant, and is 
devoured by the caterpillar, spines and all, the horny shell of the head being 
the only part rejected. 


With certain caterpillars the cagt skin does not adhere to the leaf, but 1s shed 
‘in such a way as to fall, and among such it cannot therefore be eaten. I 
do not know, however, whether among those that cast the skin in such a manner 
that it remains adhering to the leaf, it is 3 more or less general habit to eat the 
cast skin. At least, all which I have observed to shed the skin in this manner 
have always eaten it shortly afterwards, and before resuming the attack on 
the leaves of their food-plant. More extended observation will be necessary 
to decide the point. 
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Some caterpillars display cannibalistic propensities, the larger caterpillars 
devouring the smaller, or the more warlike the more peaceful. One afternoon 
I left three caterpillars of Callidryas ewbule in a covered jar containing an 
ample quantity of food. Next morning there was only one, the two smaller 
having vanished, and as they could not have escaped from the Jar it is evident 
that they must have been consumed by the larger one. I have also observed 
the caterpillars of Huptoiet a hegesias act similarly, but in this case it may have 
been chiefly due to the pressure of a hungry stomach, as I had great difficulty 
in keeping up an adequate supply of their food-plant, a species of Sida. Under 
natural conditions, however, I have seen the caterpillars of Laphygma frugi- 
perda, one of our common grass-moths, devour others of their own kind. It 
happens therefore that they are enemies unto themselves, which is well, in view 
of their astonishing fecundity and the damage they can do to pasture lands 
and corn crops. I have also observed the caterpillar of this moth devour at 
different times the pupa and the caterpillar of a skipper butterfly. 


Among some of the smaller moths it is a common habit of caterpillars to roll 
leaves or turn over their edges. For example, the moths of the Pyraustine, 
a sub-family of the Pyralide, are noted for distorting leaves, and in this respect 
exhibit great diversity of habit. Some of them roll the leaf from the tip, curl- 
ing it under along the midrib with two or more curls, much as how we would 
begin to roll up a sheet of paper, with the rolls, however, beneath, not above, 
the sheet. Others curl the leaf from the side or edge, the curls being beneath 
or above the leaf. Sometimes the whole leaf is thus curled up, sometimes 
only a part. Some again merely turn over the edge of the leaf, above or below, 
in a single flap, making thus a sort of sack open at both ends. Yet others, 
using the midrib as a centre stay, simply draw together the two halves of the 
leaf above, where the resistance is naturally least. In all these various opera- 
tions the caterpillars use web to keep together the curls or folds. Others 
again of the Pyraustine, in addition to curling the leaf, web together several 
other adjacent leaves. There are some, too, that neither curl nor fold the leaf 
inany way. They keep themselves on the upper surface beneath a rather thick 
web woven across the leaf. The caterpllars of ‘Pyrausta flavidensalis, which 
live on the fiddle-work tree (Cytharexylon cinereum) may be cited as affording 
a good example of this habit. Others web one leaf flatly upon another with 
a little space setween the surfaces. In this space they live, feeding on the 
green matter of the leaves, or sometimes only on that of the lower one. The 
best example of this is afforded by the caterpillars of Mesocondyla concordalis, 
which infest the leaves of the calabash tree. 


It is easy to see that the chief aim of all these cunning devices is conceal- 
ment and protection. Nevertheless, enemies still obtain access to the cater- 
pillars. I have reared parasitic flies and parasitic hymenoptera from some 
of the most recluse. In addition to leaf-rolling and leaf-webbing, boring habits 
also occur among the Pyraustine. The caterpillars, for instance, of Pyrausta 
albiguitahs bore in the stems of Hydrocleis, an aquatic plant abundant in many 
o£ our trenches and canals while those of Glyphodes nitidalis bore in our 
cucumbers. Infested cucumbers may appear quite sound on a casual glance 
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but close inspection will show they have one or more small holes across which 
is stretched web spun by the caterpillars within. 


In another sub-family of the Pyralide, viz., the Crambine, we have very 
excellent examples of the boring habit in the caterpillars of species of Diatrea. 
They are known as the small moth-borer of the sugar-cane, though they live 
also in the stems of the razor-grass and other grasses. They are the greatest 
pest with which the sugar planter has to deal. They do not eat their egg-shell 
but, immediately on hatching, wander off, secrete themselves in the crown of 
the cane or in the axils of the leaves, and begin their ravages, the total results 
of which mear an annual loss of several thousand tons of sugar. 


Other good examples of the boring habit are met with in caterpillars of 
moths of the families Castniide, Cosside, and Sesiida. Castnia licus, the 
large moth-borer of the sugar-cane, belongs to the first-named family. Its 
caterpillars are very destructive, and tunnel in the cane-stools, and up into 
one or more canes for one or more joints. I have seen an instance where one 
bored upwards as many as nine ordinary joints, and another instance in which 
one bored up several joints and into two ‘side shoots. Among the Cossidzx 
there is a species of Langsdorfia, the caterpillar of which gnaws and bores the 
main roots of the pigeon pea (Cajanus indicus) as well as the extreme base of 
the stem. Among the Sesiide there is the caterpillar of Melitta satyrini- 
formis, which is very destructive to our pumpkin, squash, and water-melon 
vines by boring their stems. 


The caterpillais of some moths belonging to the Tineide, Noctuidae, 
Arctiidee and Pyralide, feed on the contents of pods. The small flat 
pods ofa species of Desmanthus, a common weed, are tenanted by the 
caterpillar of a minute Tineid, while the seed-cases of another weed. 
the many-roots (Ruellia tuberosa), suffer severely frum the ravages of the 
caterpillar of Cobubatha quadrifera, a Noctuid. The rattle-bush (Crotalaria sp.) 
with its bright yellow flowers, is conspicuous among our roadside weeds, and 
children are fond of playing with the dried pods, as the loose seeds within make 
@ distinct rattle when the pods are shaken. The flowers and the contents of 
the green pods are eaten by the caterpillar of the beautiful Arctiid Utetheisa 
ornatrix, which even under the noonday sun may occasionally be noticed 
hovering about the plants. The caterpillars feed chiefly at dusk and at night, 
and during the heat of the day may often be found ensconced within pods the 
contents of which they have partially consumed. Sometimes nearly every 
full-grown pod on a rattle-bush has been bored and hollowed. 


One of the best known pod-feeders is the pigeon pea green ‘‘ worm ” which 
now and then through an oversight of the cook even gets boiled in our soup. 
This so-called worm is in reality the caterpillar of the Pyralid Ancylostomia 
stercorea. Another Pyralid pod-feeding caterpillar which country children may 
frequently have seen is that which devours the contents of the pods of the 
money-bush. Children eat the contents of the ripe pods, on opening which 
they often find the inside, in whole or in part, webby and wormy. The cater- 
pillars bore their way into the pods before the latter are fully ripe. They 
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feed on the pods of other Cassias besides the money-bush, and pretty fre- 
quently also live in the tender stems of these plants. The.adult moth 
has been identified as Nephopteryx paurosema. Acacia farnesiana, the 
brier or pimpler-bush, as it is popularly called, also has a pod-borer in the 
caterpillar of Ozamia lucidalis. The pod-borers in all these examples belong 
to the sub-family Phycitine. 


The caterpillars of this sub-family are probably very varied in their feeding 
habits, for not only are some pod-feeders, but there are others which are eaters 
of scale insects. Not many months ago I bred a moth from caterpillars I 
discovered feeding on a dark brown scale insect, a species of Lecanium, which 
infests Sapium rubber trees, ochro, cassava, and others. The caterpillars 
lived beneath webs placed over the scale on which they fed. 


Curling or folding leaves is not common among the caterpillars of butterflies, 
most of them feeding in the open or simply bidden on the under surface of 
leaves. The caterpillar of Helicopis, a beautiful butterfly with silver-spotted 
hind wings, feeds on the leaves of the mucu-mucu (Montrichardia arborescens), 
and is always found concealed in curled leaves, the curls being held together. 
by web. It seems, however, that the caterpillar merely takes advantage of 
the natural curling of the young leaves. The caterpillars of skipper butter- 
flies (Hesperiidee) fold leaves, web one leaf upon another, or cut out from a leaf 
a somewhat semi-circular piece, which they turn over as a flap, thus forming a 
sheltered retreat. The caterpillars of skippers feed chiefly at night, and some 
of them then ramble a good distance from their retreat, but find their way 
back again, as is the case, for example, with that of the guava fire-tail, 
Pyrrhopyga amyclas. When they grow too large for their retreat, they seek 
a fresh leaf, and there form another and a more commodious dwelling. 


Social habits are not wanting among caterpillars both of butterflies and of 
moths. Among our butterflies the caterpillars of certain Papilios are sociable, 
those, for example of Papilio anchisiades, a great pest of the lime and the 
orange. Twice within a year I have had the opportunity of studying the 
habits of these caterpillars. They feed only at night, remaining all day motion- 
less on stem or twig, and huddled so closely together that a pin could not be 
stuck between them. On the first occasion they were at rest, to the number 
of five or six dozen, on the stem just a few inches above the ground. About 
6.30 p.m. a wave of restlessness began surging through the crowd, and almost 
immediately afterwards the caterpillars started ascending the stem one by 
one, in single file, head to tail, as nicely as a well-ordered flock of sheep pro- 
ceeding to pasture. Soon a column two deep started ascending, and by the 
time the first caterpillar of the single file column was approaching the top of 
the tree those at the bottom were marching wp three deep. It was intensely 
interesting to watch them going up for a night’s work of defoliation. Next 
morning I went to the tree shortly after sunrise and found them calmly at 
rest as before at the base. About five months after this there was ‘browght 
to me one morning a large cluster of the caterpillars on a lime twig. I replaced 
the twig on the lime tree, letting it rest upon two other twigs in such a manner 
that it could not fall. It being November, 6 p.m. was dark enough for them 
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to start marching, which they did one at a time with long intervals between. 

The first one was greatly puzzled on finding the twig broken on which it had 
been reposing. After feeling around for some time it managed at last to find 
one of the twigs on which the broken one rested. ‘Along this it walked 
passing the junction of three other twigs, ascended the stem about a foot, and 
then turned off on to a side twig. Another caterpillar now began to be rest- 
less. It was evident it was seeking for the trail of the first, which it soon 
found. He traversed exactly the same path, nor did the broken twig puzzle 
him as long. Eleven others followed, each in going feeling about for the trail 
of its predecessors. By this time it was too dark for me to see the others 
march. How each caterpillar found its way along the exact path of its pre- 
decessor can be explained, it seems, only by assuming some subtle and acute 
sense akin to that of smell. It was not effected by contact or sight, as they 
did not march up in line close to one another but were separated by several 
inches to over a yard. 


Among moths the social habit is exhibited by the green slug-like caterpillars 
- of the Limacodid Szbine trimacula, which are common on castor oil, guava, 
hog-plum, coconut, and many other plants, by the “hairy worm ”’ caterpillar— 
white with long dark brown hair—of the Megalopygid Megalopye lanata, which 
frequent guava, mango, etc., by the large greenish red and black-banded cater- 
pillars of our common silk moth the Saturniid Atéacus hesperus which live on 
Duranta, courida, and a few other plants. In each of these instances the 
caterpilars of the moths merely congregate on their food-plant, but those of 
the Megaloppgid Tolype rivulosa live together in athick tough web, from 
which they issue at nights to feed, to which they return after feeding, and in 
which they pupate. The caterpillars of a Pyralid, a species of Lineodes, 
infest the burra-burra (Solanum sp.), living under a common web. Other 
Pyralid caterpillars which often exhibit sociability are those of Sylepta 
penumbralis, which live on the leaves of the trumpet-tree (Cecropia) and 
those of a species of Desmia, which live on the leaves of Palicourea crocea. 


Many caterpillars, those of the Psychidie, for example, construct cases as 
dwellings and protective coverings. These cases are composed of foreign 
materials such as pieces of leaves, bark, twigs, fungi, etc., interwoven with 
silky web. They are more or less cone-shaped, the apex being at the tail- 
end of the caterpillars. Through the anterior end the caterpillars may be seen 
to protrude themselves. Very strongly and ingeniously built the structures 
are, and very difficult to tear. Though rough and rugged on the outside, the 
inside is smooth, neat and snug. On examining one of these odd dwellings 
we cannot but marvel when we reflect that its builder had no manufactured 
tools to work with, but had to utilise its feet, jaws, and web. The caterpillars 
never quit their cases, but carry them about with them, and one often feels fox 
them bearing such cumbersome things. In spite of such a strong case parasites 
still manage to attack them, as I have bred hymenopterous parasites from more 
than one species. 


Cases are also constructed by caterpillars of certain Tineids, by. those, for 
instance, of one of our house-moths. In our houses, in nooks and corners, 
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under ledges, on walls, and on clothing, we may often see the flat brown cases 
either being dragged along by the caterpillars, or suspended with the empty 
pupa-skin projecting at the other end, the moth having emerged. When I 
was a little boy I used to be very much interested in these caterpillars and 
their cases. The latter are neatly lined inside with web, and taper slightly at 
either end, so that they are broadest at the middle. They are open also at 
either end, and 1f we alarm the caterpillars while they are dragging along their 
cases, they instantly withdraw, and so quickly show their head protruding at 
the other end, that, as a boy, I used at first to regard them as curious creatures 
having a head at either extremity of their body. I never imagined they sim- 
ply turned round in their cases. I had to tear open several of the cases before 
1 was convinced that I had been labouring under a delusion and that the 
caterpillars were single-headed like any other. 


The habits of Tineid caterpillars are extremely interesting—so very diverse, 
more so, perhaps, than those of any other division of the Lepidoptera. The 
caterpillars feed on leaves, pods, stored products, clothes, furs, hair, and 
underground on roots and stems, while, according to the Cambridge Natural 
History, there are some which subsist on dried dung, on the hairs of live sloths, 
on the horns of live antelopes, and even on scale insects. Ihave myself bred a 
species, the caterpillars of which I found feeding ona Ceroplastes, a scale pest 
of limes and guavas. Some, as with the house-inoth above mentioned, construct 
cases which they carry about with them. Others, on the contrary, prefer not 
to cumber themselves with such things. Some of the leaf-feeders fold leaves 
very neatly to form a dwelling, others fold them up in a rough crumple, much as 
when we take a bit of paper and squeeze it together in our hand, whereas others 
again web two leaves flatly together with a dense tough web or with a slight 
web, according to the species. Many are leaf-miners, and in their mining 
operations display great ingenuity and engineering ability. One of the best 
examples of such skill that has come under my observation is that furnished by 
a caterpillar which feeds on the leaves of the wild potato vine ([pomea 
fastigiata). Kor feeding purposes as well as for.purposes of concealment, it 
makes tunnels in a leaf. These tunnels open on the upper surface of the leaf, 
and are on different parts of it. Nevertheless, they are all connected by web 
under shelter of which the little engineer can pass from one to another. The 
web is thin and being on tension lies alniost flat on the leaf except when the 
caterpillar is passing along to one of its tunnels. When not in use it is nearly 
invisible, and so is the caterpillar when it enters a tunnel. 


Some caterpillars are very careful to have their homes free of waste matter. 
There is a Tineid caterpillar, for instanée, which feeds on the leaves of the 
creole coffee. It inhabits the space formed by binding two leaves together 
with a little web. When an accamulation of droppings occurs it deliberately 
seizes it pellet by pellet and casts it out of its home. There is another cater- 
pillar which feeds on the old leaves of a species of Paullinia, and which 
adopts a different method to keep its home clean. On the upper surface of 
@ leaf it spins a whitish web stretched like a sheet, and resembling some- 
wuat that spun by one of the leaping spiders (Attide). It makes its home in 
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the space between the web and the surface of the leaf, and feeds on the green 
matter of the leaf without gnawing quite through. Near the lowe1 end of its 
home, however, it gnaws in the leaf a circular hole by means of which it 
disposes of its droppings. 


The cases constructed by Psychids and certain Tineids are for purposes of 
protection and concealment. The same purposes, however, are attained in 
a somewhat different way by the caterpillars of certain Geometers, for example, 
that of the pretty green Aplodes frondaria, and that of the rusty mottled brown 
Eupitheecia. The caterpillars of both are flower feeders, that of the former 
feeding on the flowers of the weeds Clibadium, Hyptis, Christmas bush, and 
blacksage, and that of the latter on flowers of Clibadium. They both contrive 
to escape detection by attaching to their back bits of the flowers they feed 
on, and, the caterpillars being somewhat rough, the rugosities afford excellent 
points for the attachment of foreign material. tis not a little difficult to spot 
the caterpillars beneath their mantle of fresh and decaying vegetable matter. 
One of the most interesting caterpillar cases is that of the moth Perophora 
lucesta, of the family Perophoride. The caterpillar feeds on the leaves of the 
Laguncularia, a tree common along the sea-shore and the river banks where the 
water is salt. Its case consists of a leaf folded over edge to edge, so as to form 
a cylindrical tube open at both ends. The leaf is often severed from the plant 
but is always attached to the stem and surrounding leaves by a few stout 
threads, which are increased and strengthened when pupating time arrives. 
It is lined within with silk, and is placed so as to be more or less hidden by 
the neighbouring leaves. The hind part of the caterpillar is hard, rough, and 
' flattened, forming indeed an oval plate, which exactly fits the opening at the 
back of the leaf-case. To see the caterpillar thus close one of the openings 
of its case, reminds one of the manner in which the snail closes with its oper- 
culum the aperture of its shell. 


I may here menton that in the British Guiana Museum there 1s in the anthro- 
pological section an Indian necklace, one of the most curious and unique 
of its kind, composed as it is of 25 caterpillar protective cases strung together. 
The cases are undoubtedly made up of excrement, and it is probable they are 
those of the hammock-moth Perophora sanguinolenta, figured and described 
in the Cambridge Natural History. 


Various modes of locomotion obtain among caterpillars. Those in which 
feet are not much developed, such as Limacodids, advance with a slow 
steady slug-like crawl. To compensate for this lack, the under surface 
of their body has developed great adhesive power, so that they are able 
to move by merely undulating this part of their anatomy. The green Lima- 
codid caterpillar, already mentioned as being a common feeder on the castor- 
oil, is a typical example of this method of progression. Then there is the 
looping method that gives the name to a whole family of moths, viz., the 
Geometride or Geometers, a term which, I need hardly say, means land- 
measures. The moths are so called because their caterpillars when walking 
appear to be measuring off the course along which they are travelling. The 
caterpillars have only one pair of abdominal feet, as compared with four pairs, 
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which may be regarded as the standard number. The portion of their body 
anterior to the abdominal feet is very flexible. Fixing themselves to a plant 
stem or other object by their abdominal feet and anal claspers they reach 
forward to their utmost limit and lay hold with theiranterior or thoracic feet. 
Letting go with their abdominal feet and claspers, they draw up the posterior 
part of their body forming thus a regular loop. They then grasp anew the 
stem with their abdominal feet and claspers and reach forward again in 
order to make another loop. By this peculiar means of locomotion they can 
advance pretty rapidly, especially when excited. The looping habit is not 
confined to the Geometers, as it is possessed also by many Noctuid cater- 
pillars. Noctuid loopers, like the Geometers, lack the full number of abdomi- 
nel feet. Instead of having four pairs, they have only two pairs, those on 
the eighth and ninth segments, those on the sixth and seventh segments 
being either absent, oz so undeveloped as to be functionless or virtually so. 
One of the best examples of a Noctuid looper is the caterpillar of Remigia 
repanda, our commonest grass-moth. The caterpillars, which, during last 
month (June), after the advent of the midyear rains, appeared ali along the 
coast in millions, feeding upon practically every one of our common grasses, 
including even rice and the sugar-cane, were principally those of this moth. 


Those caterpillars that have four pairs of fully developed abdominal feet 


progress by a series of more or less rapid undulatory forward movements of 
the whole body. 


It is interesting to note the different ways in which different caterpillars 
respond to an exciting stimulus. Alarm a Papilio caterpillar, that of Papilio 
anchisiades, say, and it shoots upwards from the segment behind the head 
a forked process. It is really astonishing, if one does not expect it to see some- 
thing like a snake’s tongue suddenly dart into view. It perhaps does this to 
alarm its enemies. The action is accompanied by the lavish diffusion of an 
odour much resembling that of the cockroach, or the fruit popularly known as 
the stinking toe. 


The caterpillar of Argeus labrusce, the sphinx vine-moth, rears itself up, 
and withdraws its thoracic segments into the following one, which is then 
expanded to show two dark brown spots, one on each side, as eyes. In this 
attitude it looks for all the world like a miniature cobra about to deal a deadly 
thrust. 


Pyralid caterpillars when alarmed drop to the earth from their leafy taber- 
nacle or hang suspended by a thread, up which they climb to their abode when 
all danger is over. So easily alarmed are they that in collecting them one 
has to be very careful not to excite them to any great extent, or they 
may drop to the vegetation below, where it is generally a hopeless task looking 
for them. If allowed to fall on the bare earth or on a table, they thump and 
wriggle very much like a fish out of water, and then run off at a rapid pace. 
Pyralid caterpillars are much sought after by many wasps as food for their 
larve, and it 1s probable that their excitable nature is due to this fact more 
than to any other. The most excitable are those which are the most hunted, 
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such as those of species of Syngamia which feed on grass-blades and on young 
cane blades. I have frequently seen mud-daubing wasps, such as Eumenes 
and Odynerus searching grass and cane blades forthem. It is not to be won- 
dered at, then, that they often jump from their retreat in a most frantic 
manner the instant the collector’s hand or knife touches the blade which holds 
them. 


The caterpillars of many Tineids act, when alarmed, like those of Pyralids. 
In fact, there is a Tineid caterpillar which feeds on the leaves of the wild 
potato vine, and which gets into hysterics more readily than any other cater- 
pillar of my acquaintance. The slightest jerk in plucking the leaf, and you 
lose the caterpillar unless your collecting tin is in readiness below to receive 
it in its fall. 


Certain Noctuid caterpillars, those of Selenis suero, for example, that feed 
on the leaves of the tree locally known as bat-seed (Andira inermis) and on 
Aischynomine sensitiva, a weed, are curious in having the anal claspers long 
and slender, greatly resembling thick antenne or the horns of a snail. At 
rest they keep the hind part of their body elevated at a considerable angle 
with the claspers projecting. When excited they sway this portion of their 
body vigorously from side to side, and up and down, while the claspers are at 
the same time waved about, brought together and separated again and 
again. ‘These movements would seem intended to keep off enemies. The 
third pair of feet, too, are often rapidly vibrated. 


The caterpillars of Letis hercyna, a Noctuid, adopt 2 most curious attitude 
when alarmed. They feed on the carrion-crow bish (Cassia alata), are in 
general yellowish withered brown, but with deep black, which is quite con- 
cealed on the under surface of the thoracic segments. I was much puzzled as 
to the use of this colour, which was in such striking contrast to the general 
hue. One morning, however, I saw its use in an unexpected manner. I was 
taking the caterpillars out of the breeding jar to suppy fresh food and measure 
the length of the biggest. When I took up this one, I prodded it that it 
might extend itself and get measured. My prodding alarmed it. Instantly, 
with movement so quick I did not notice when it was done, I saw it in the fol- 
lowing position :—body stiff, head and thoracic segments perpendicular 
to line of length, these segments thrust forwards, thus showing the deep black, 
feet of first segment held a little in front of mouth, feet of second and third, 

-opened back as though ready to grasp. I involuntarily gave a start, the 
attitude was assumed as suddenly and unexpectedly. The caterpllar indeed 
seemed transformed into some formidable creature with gaping mouth and 
ready for attacking. It seemed to bid defiance and say “‘ Touch me if you 
dare.” 


Some caterpillars, notably among those that are hairy, the Megalopygide 
for instance, or spiny, certain Saturniide for instance, curl up themselves hedge 
hog-hke, and feign death. In such a posture they present their would-be 
captors with an array of dense hairs or formidable-looking spines, which not 
infrequently possess stinging 01 itching properties. The Limacodids discharge 
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stinging darts from more or less prominent processes. The green one, already 
mentioned, can afford a good example of a stinging response to an external 
stimulus. If the stimulus happen to be our forehead, or the back of our hand 
coming in contact with it, we shall have itching and scratching perhaps for 
several hours afterwards. 


Among the Geometers death-feigning is often resorted to. They grasp 
the stem, say, of their food-plant with their abdominal feet and claspers, and 
allow themselves to project stiffly and motionlessly from it, so that they re- 
semble dry twigs or sticks. 


The Tinzgeriide is said to be one of the least known families of the Lepi- 
doptera. So far I have bred but one species, and this from caterpillars I 
found feeding on the underside of tender leaves of Prsomia inermis, within a 
dense elongate white web, somewhat like that of some Attids (leaping spiders). 


The food-habits and pupating habits of caterpillars must be left over for 
treatment in a future article. 


In bringing this article to a close I have to thank the Curator of the Museum 
as well as the offiial in charge of the Herbarium at the Botanic Gardens for 
the kindness they have always shown in naming for me the food-plants ot 
eaterpillars I rear. 


THE HYMENOPTERA OF THE GEORGETOWN 
MUSEUM. 


Part III. 


By P. CAMERON. 
THE MARABUNTAS OR WASPS. 


(In this section 28 new species of social and 42 solitary wasps are described 
for the first time. No doubt there are many more to be found for there have 
been additions to the collection since these were forwarded to Mr. Cameron. 


The study of these insects is peculiarly fascinating as may be seen from the 
works of M. Fabre and Mr. and Mrs. Peckham. Good work has been done at 
the Para Museum in identifying the nests of the social species, some of which 
are very curious. At some future time the fine collection of nests in our 
Museum must be properly labelled, and this publication of new species will 
oreatly assist to that end. Few people here appreciate the wealth of our insect 
fauna, although we all know that the species are numerous. Some look 
upon wasps as pests, and in fear of their stings, get out of the way. Some of 
them, no doubt, sting severely, but only when disturbed. We may stand up 
quietly ana see them at work. A great deal remains to be learnt before we 
can deal with thei life histories Some are very useful for they destroy many 
of the plant pests. It is interesting to note that, unlike the fruits of temperate 
climes, ours are generally protected by thick skins or acrid secretions, it fol- 
lows therefore that wasps are not troublesome as fruit pests ; our houses are 
free from them, and it is only when they nest under bridges that it becomes 
necessary to destroy them. The solitary species store up larve, flies, grass- 
hoppers, cockroaches, etc., for their young, in immense numbers, and thus 
preserve the balance of insect life. The paralysing of this food supply is one 
of the most curious things in nature; the young have fresh meat when they 
come out of the egg. A case may be seen in the Museum where the wasps are 
shown with their prey, and it is notable that the sand-wasps, (Monedula spp.) 
keep down the cattle flies. This has been seen by the creoles who call them 
** cow-fly tigers.” —J. R.) 


DIPLOPTERA. 


VESPIDZ. 


Pol une, ahep. 
SYNOPSIS ¢ OF - SPECIES. 
A.—+tost-Scutellum gradually, elongated to a fine point. 
Pallid yellow Jargely marked with tulvous, the mesonotum without lines, the head immaculate, 
the base of the second abdominal segment with a large semi-circular mark, the 


apices or the other segments lined with yellow, the stigma testaceous. . 
. haloxantha Ducke, 
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Fulvous, largely marked with black, the mesonotum with two black lines, the vertex and 
front marked with black; the 2nd abdominal segment with the apex and a large semi- 


circular mark on the base and the apices of the other segments fulvo-testaceous. 
nana, Cam. 


B.—Post-Scutellum with the apex broadly rounded. 


(a). Abdominal basal segment as long as the thorax, tuberculated near the base of apical 
Pid. ce. pedunculata, Saus. 


(6). Abdominal basal segment clearly-shorter than the thorax, not tuberculated. 
1.( 4)—Entirely black. 


2.( 3)-Wings black to the stigma, milky white at apex; stout, pensely pilose, length 
II m.m. atra, Ol. 


. ( 2)—Wings hyaline, slender, not densely pubescent, length 5.7 m.m. pygmea, F. var: 

.( 1)—Not entirely black. 

( 8)—Wings uniformly deep fuscous violaceous. 

( 7)—Rufous, the head and apical abdominal segments black, the legs testaceous, 
nNigriceDs, Cam. 

7. ( 6)—Black, the apical abdominal segments rufous, legs black. fulvicauda, Cam. 

8. ( 5)—Wings hyaline, tinged with fulvous or fuscous. 

9 


ee 


. (10)—Ferruginous, without black or yellow markings wings fulvous. flavicans, F. 

to. (17)—Head and thorax for the greater part black. 

11. (16)—Abdomen rufous, thorax black. 

12. (13)—Head and thorax immaculate, densely pilose. . . . . .. . dimidiata, Ol. 

13. (12)—Thorax maculate with yellow narrowly. 

14. (15)—Legs black, the hind coxz with two yellow lines, ‘the post-scutellum and metanotum 
marked with yellow, the pubescence whitish. injucunda, Saus. 

15. (14)—Legs testaceous. the post-scutellum and metanotum immaculate, the pubescence 
dense:and golden: i.) 4) .7ciy) chrysothorax, Saus. 


16. (22) —Basal 2 abdominal segments rufous, the thorax rufous except on mesonotum. 
sericen, Ol. 


17. (10)— Head and thorax for the greater part testaceous, vaice or rufous, 


18. (21)--Large, 10-12 m.m.; the front and vertex maculate with black, apex of post-petiole 
broadly rounded. 


19. (20)—Not densely pilose, the post-petiole of equal width, not narrowed towards the base, the 
abdomen largely black, with yellow apical bands, the base of 2nd addominal ea 
ment broadly yellow, the black mark on top of head bifurcated. . phthisica, F 


20. (19)—Densely pilose all over, the post-petiole pyriform, narrowed at the base, the Bidaaed 
without black, only narrowly yellow-banded ; the black mark on top of head trans- 
verse. pallipes, Ol. 
21. (18)—Small, 7 m.m.; the front and vertex blackish, maculate with yellow laterally on the 
vertex, apex of post-petiole gradually narrowed towards the apex. j 
bruneiceps, “Cam. 
22. (11)—Abdomen black, narrowly banded with yellow. 


23. (24)—Mesonotum immaculate, the petiole slender, the post-petiole not clearly dilated and 
separated. 

24. (23)—Mesonotum with yellow lines. 

25. (26)—Large (13-15 m.m.), the lines on mesonotum united atthe apex the front and vertex 
immaculate, legs black. . . liliacea, F. 

26. (25)—Smaill (6-7 m.m.), the lines on mesonotum separate, the front and vertex maculate, 
legs for the greater part pallid yellow. 


27. (28)—2 spots on vertex behind the ocelli, a broad yellow band near the middle of the rst 
abdominal segment, the ventral segments marked with black on the sides, the 
scutellum not distinctly furrowed. sptlogaster. 

28. (27)—No spots on vertex nor on ventral segments, no yellow band near the middle of 
petiole, the scutellum broadly, distinctly furrowed down the middle. . salciscutis. 
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Polybia nana sp. n. 


Fulvous yellow, the occiput except natrowly round the edges and a spot in 
the centre near the top, a spot covering the ocelli, united to the black on the 
vertex by a short narrow line, roundly incised to the front ocellus below and 
continued as a line from the outer edges ‘to join a curved line above the 
antenne, the outer edges being curved uown to each antenna, 3 broad lines 
on the mesonotum, the central the broader and roundly dilated at the base, a 
semi-circular mark on the apex of the post-scutelum, joined to a line which 
goes round the apex and down the central furrow of the metanotum, the 
lower half of the mesopleure behind the furrow, continued broadly, irregularly 
and roundly below on the lower third and continued on to the outer part of the 
mesosternum,aline on the apex above round the apex of the furrow, its 
suture, a spot on the apex of metapleure above, a large irregular, somewhat 
triangular one on the outer basal half of the metanotum, more on the latter 
than on the metapleure, the Ist abdominal segment to near the 
apex, the 2nd except for a large semi-circular mark commencing 
mear the base and extending to near the middle and _ reaching 
close to the apex of the segment and the basal half of the 3rd; 
the 2nd ventral segment is reddish brown, with 2 oval yellowish marks 
on besal half, yellow and a line on the vertex, the last witha blackish 
line at its base. Antenne rufous, blackish above to the 8th and 9th jonts. 
Wings hyaline, the nervures black; the Ist and 2nd abseisse of the radius 
united as long as the 8rd ; the 2nd about one-third of the length of the Ist. 
Apex of post-scutellum gradually narrowed to a point, from which a fine keel 
runs down +o the apex of the metanotum. Almost the basal third of the ab- 
dominal petiole is narrowed and is of equal width ; from it the apex becomes 
gradually widened to the apex ; the 2nd segment is bell-shaped, slightly eee: 
than it is wide at the apex. Female. Length 5mm. 

Clypeus slightly longer than wide, its apex narrowed to a broad, rounded 
point, in its centre are 2 rounded curved lines almost united above. Ocelli in 
a triangle, the hinder separated from the eyes by about one and a quarter 
the distance they are from each other. Post-scutellum gradually elongated 
to a point, the apex of which is smooth and shining. Scutellum with a fine, 
shallow furrow down the middle. Mesonotum distinctly longer than wide. 


Belongs to the group of P. sedula. It may be known from that species and 
P. acutiscutis, Cam. by the 2nd abdominal segment having a semi-circular 
mark, not a broad transverse band, by the different colouration of the head, 
while P. acutiscutis is further distinguished by the scutellum being black with 
2 yellow spots at the base. 


i Polybia holozantha, Ducke. 


A small, pallid species with yellow lines and markings and having the apex 
of post-scutellum narrowed and prolonged to a point. 


B. Apex of port-scutellum broadly rounded. 


Polybia pedunculata, Sauss. 
Vespides 1, 205, Pl. XXVI,{.7; Ducke, Bolet, do Musen Goeldi, 1, 341. 
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This species, judging by the examples examined, varies as regards the yel- 
low markings. There may be a line or a spot on the apex of the clypeus, 
narrow line on the lower part of the inner orbits, there may be a thin reddish 
line on the pronotum, the apex of the post-Scutellum is broadly rounded, 
slightly dilated in the middle ; the spiracles on the petiole are at the base of 
the apical third, not near the middle as usual: the last point is a characteristic 
one with the species. 


Polybra fulvicauda, sp. n. 


Deep black, a line along the inner orbits from the end of the incision to the 
apex a broader line along the apical half of the clypeus all round and a short 
narrow line near the top of the outer orbits pale yellow, the apex of the 3rd 
abdominal segment in the céntre and on the sides and the whole of the others 
bright orange and densely covered with long whitish pubescence ; wings 
fuscous violaceous, the hinder paler in tint, the nervures and stigma black. 
Female. Length 12 mm. 


The pubescence dense, short, pale. Clypeus smooth, longer than wide, its 
apex broadly rounded. Front and vertex closely, strongly punctured. 
Thorax strongly, closely punctured all over, the base rounded, the apex of the 
pronotum with a distinct keel which goes half way-down the pleure. Apex of 
post-scutellum broadly rounded, the middle smooth, with a row of large, deep 
punctures behind. Sides of metanotum broadly rounded, the middle 
depressed. Basal half of ist abdominal segment narrowed, the apex distinctly 
roundly dilated, strongly punctured ; the 2nd segment closely, but not quite 
so strongly punctured, not much longer than wide, roundly narrowed at the 
base. | 


Polybia sericea, Ol. 


Polybia chysothoraz, Saus. 


Polybia mnogriceps, sp. n. 


Rufo-testaceous, the head, antennae, the centre narrowly and the sides 
broadly and irregularly of the 3rd abdominal segment,the 4th and 5th entirely, 
the 6th broadly laterally and the apical 3 ventral segments black; wings 
fuseous violaceous, the stigma and nervures black. Female. Length 16mm. 


Clypeus as wide as long, its upper half opaque, the lower shining, sparsely 
punctured, the apex gradually narrowed to a rounded point. A narrow keel 
runs down from the ocelli to the antenne, the upper part much less distinct 
and shallower than the lower. Smooth and shining, covered with a silky 
white pile, which appears golden on the mesonotum. A fine keel runs down 
the middle of the scutellum. Apex of post-scutellum bluntly, broadly rounded. 
Metanotal furrow running from the base to the apex, the centre forming 
a fine, narrow furrow, clearly defined from the wide, oblique sloping sides, 
which are slightly narrowed towards the base. There are no furrows on the 
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mesopleure, but the top from the tubercles is raised, this part being roundly 
narrowed. below, but not into a semi-circle. Abdominal petiole not quite so 
long as the scutellums and metanotum united and shorter than the 2nd and 
3rd segments united ; the apex becomes gradually narrowed, but not much, 
from the spiracles, not forming a distinct node. The 2nd segment is longer 
than the following segments united ; it is about one quarter longer than wide. 


Has the size, shape and general colouration of P. chrysothorax, Saus. and 
P. sericea, Ol., from both of which it may be known by the uniformly fuscous 
violaceous wings, by the thorax wanting black and by the abdominal petiole 
not being nodose at the apex. It shows an approach to Megacanthopus ; the 
tarsal joints at the apex are not equally lobate. 


Polybia lilacea F. 


Polybia dimidiata, F. 
Polybia injucunda, Saus. 
Polybia bimarginata, sp. n. 

Black, densely covered with a white pile, the dilated apical part of the 
petiole from the spiracles and the rest of the abdomen rufo-testaceous, a short 
narrow line on the inner orbits, opposite the antenne, a line round the pro- 
notum above, a slightly broader line on the base of the post-scutellum, and a 
conical line of variable size on either side of the apical half of the metanotum, 
pale yellow ; the knees testaceous, the spurs of a whiter testaceous colour ; 
wings hyaline, the costal cellule fulvous, deeper in tint at the apex, the radia] 
cellule and the apical cubital light smoky ; the basal nervures testaceous, the 
apical black. Female. Length 8-9 mm. 


Covered all over with a short white pile, the face and clypeus densely 
covered with moderately long black hair. Clypeus as broad as long, its 
apex broadly rounded, smooth and shining. Ocelli in an equilateral triangle, 
the hinder separated from each other by the same distance as they are from 
the eyes. Base of thorax transverse, margined, angled laterally. Metanotum 
with a distinct furrow, commencing near the base, continued to the apex and 
becoming gradually widened. Abdominal petiole a little longer than the 
post-scutellum and metanotum united, narrow, slender to the spiracles, then 
becoming dilated, but not much ; then becoming widened into a longish oval. 
The 4 or 5 apical joints of the antenne are rufous below. 

Comes near to P. wnjucunda, Saus. 

Polybia phthisica, F..sec., Sauss. 

The above species is probably represented by 3 female and 2 male exam- 
ples. P. cayennensis, F., is no doubt the same species, but I am not sure that 
P. caementaria, Ducke is also. The learned entomologist of the Para 
Museum (Bolet, do Museu Goeldi, IV, 355) says of the latter :—‘‘ cayennen- 
sis, Moebius ?—* fulvofasciota, cayennensis et phthisica auctorum.”’ It may 
be useful to give a description of our species. 
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Female. Yellowish-ferruginous, the clypeus, -pleure, sternum, post 
scutellum, 2 lines—broad, curved and narrowed above—on the metanotum, 
the apices of the abdomina segments, the base of the 2nd more broadly and 
the ventral surface, yellow ; the following parts are black: the mandibular 
teeth, a line round the upper part of the occiput extending on to the vertex 
joined to the upper part of the eyes by a broader, oblique band, a large 
mark on the vertex and front, roundly narrowed in the centre behind, this 
part being a little wider than the 2 laterai ; shortly below the ocelli the mark 
bifurcatcs int » 2 broad branches which become narrowed below and extend to 
the antenne ; an irregular triangular mark on the upper part of the propleure, 
3 broad lines on the mesonotum the central widened at the base, for the rest 
slighly narrower than the lateral, a wide mark, widened towards the apex, in 
the middle of the scutellum narrowly, a wide line down the centre of the 
metanotum, narrowed at the extreme base, the rest of the basal half roundly 
widened, a somewhat triangular mark on the base behind the wings and a 
narrow line across the apex of the metanotum. Antenne reddish yellow. 
Legs coloured like the body, the 4 front coxe and trochanters yellow ; the 
apex of the hind tibie and of the joints of the hind tarsi fuscous. Wings 
hyaline, the costal cellule in front and at the apex tinged with rufo-fulvous, 
the radial cellule slightly smoky ; the stigma and nervures testaceous, the 
former more rufous in tint ; he basal abseissa of radius as long asthe following 
2 united, the 2nd about one-third of the length of the 3rd, and as wde as the 
space bounded by the recurrent nervures. Ocelli small, the hinder separated 
from each other by a less distance than they, are from the anterior and from 
the eyes by 3 times the distance. Malar space fully longer than the 2nd 
antennal joint. Apex of pronotum bluntly rounded, the sides bluntly rounded 
the pleural part straight, oblique. Scutellum with a shallow furrow in the 
middle. Apex of post-scutellum bluntly rounded ; it is obliquely narrowed 
laterally at the base, and has a straight sharply oblique slope. 


The male is similarly coloured, the abdominal petiole is longer and more 
slender, not with the apical half nodose as in the F ; in it the black markings 
of the Female are paler, on the abdomen the greater part of the segments are 
fuscous, not rufo-testaceous ; the lateral metanotal marks may be absent. 


Polybia pallipes, Ol. 

Five males I can, in the meantime, only refer to P. pallipes, Ol. sec. Saus. 
They want the bifurcated spot on the head found in the type and in var. 
centralis, Cam. The front and the vertex in the middle are fuscous to rufous ; 
the mark on the front may be deeper tinted laterally, giving an indication of a 
bifurcation. The lst abdominal segment is as long as the 2nd ; it is narrowed 
at the basal fourth ; from there it becomes gradually widened to the apex. 
The apex of the clypeus becomes gradually obliquely narrowed to a sharp 
point. Malar space almost obsolete. Ocelli separated from the eyes by about 
4 times the distance they are from each other ; the hinder from each other 
‘by a less distance than they are from the eyes. The 9 or 10 basal joints of 
the flagellum are for the greater part reddish brown—Ist abseissa of radius 
slightly less than the 2nd and 38rd united ; the 2nd is about one-third longer 
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than the space bounded by the recurrent nervures. The apex of pronotum 
forms a semi-circle. Apex of post-scutellum gradually narrowed to a bluntly 
rounded point. Some specimens may be largely infuscated. | 


Polybia brunneiceps, sp. n. 

Chocolate brown, the upper part of the thorax darker in tint ; the sides of 
the thorax from near the top, the apex more narrowly, the inner orbits from 
the top of the incision where the line is narrowed, a line, three times longer 
than wide, on the base of the mandibles, a line on the vertex, running from 
the occiput, obliquely to near the middle of the eyes, the line nearly broken 
close to the base, the outer orbits, the line extending to the malar space, 
line round the pronotum narrowed at the apex, 2 lines on the mesonotum 
reaching near to the base and apex, a line of about the same width on the sides, 
close to the tegule, 2 semi-circular marks on the basal half of the scutellum, 
a line, somewhat broader than the mesonotal lines, on the base of the post- 
scutellum, its apex roundly curved inwardly, 2 large marks, rounded bluntly 
at the top and bottom, on the metanotum, the space between the 2 narrowed 
above, a line on the base of the propleure, gradually widened from the top to 
the bottom, a large mark on the base of mesopleure, longer than wide, slightly 
narrowed below, where it is transverse, and which does not reach to the end of 
the furrow, a smaller, vertical mark, almost semi-circular, on the metapleure, 
united above to a smaller spot which goes on to the metanotum at the hind 
wings, a moderately wide band—about the width of one-sixth of the petiole— 
—and continued narrowly backwards for a slightly greater distance along the 
lower edge of the sides, slightly narrower lines all round on the 2nd-4th 
and a narrower, shorter one on the centre of the 5th, above the anterior 
coxee and the outer side of the fore tibiz, bright lemon yellow. Wings hyaline, 
the radial and the apical cubital cellule smoky, the stigma piceous, the nervures 
black, the lst abseissa of the radius as long as the 3rd ; the 2nd about one- 
fourth of their length. Abdominal petiole as long as the 2nd segment and 
about half the length of the thorax ; the basal third narrow, the middle becomes 
gradually widened, the post-petiole of equal width; the 2nd segment bell- 
shaped, as long as it is wide at the apex. Antennal scape yellow, brownish 
above, the flagellum rufous, darker, almost fuscous above. Female. Length 
7—8 mm. 


Smooth, covered with a satiny white pile. Apex of clypeus gradually, 
obliquely narrowed from the eyes to the middle, where it ends in a tooth. 
Malar space almost obsolete. Ocelli in an equilateral triangle, the hinder 
Separated from each other by half the distance they are from each other. 
Post-scutellum gradually narrowed to a bluntly rounded point at the apex. 


The brown or fuscous ground colour shows a tendency to become black. 


Polybia spilogastra, sp. n. 
_ Black, the face, clypeus, except for a line, about 3 times longer than wide, 
irregularly narrowed below, leading down from the antenne to the top of the 
clypeus, and the apex of the clypeus narrowly, a crown-shaped spot between 
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the antenne, a line leading down to it from the antenne, its apical half acutely 
narrowed, an oblique, somewhat oval spot on either side of the hinder ocelli, 
the inner orbits, narrowly above, broadly below, the mark filling the eye 
incision and continued narrowly to the antenne, the inner, upper half of the 
outer orbits, the line narrowed above, the lower half entirely, malar space, 
the mandibles except narrowly in front and the apex, the prothorax laterally 
at the base, above and more broadly below, 2 lines down the mesonotum, not 
reaching to the base or apex, the base, sides and apex of scutellum, the black 
central part with the sides rounded, the basal half of the post-scutellum, 
the apex of the black part almost bilobate, the metanotum, except 
a black line across the base, its sides roundly triangularly dilated, a 
line, broader than the narrowed central basal part, and _ slightly 
dilated towards the apex, down its centre ; the pleure anu sterna entirely, 
except for a hook-shaped mark on the upper half of the mesopleure the 
oblique, longer part following the furrow ; from the shorter, roundly turned 
up end a line runs to the apex, which is narrowly bordered with black ; on the 
sides of the mesosternum is 2 black mark, of the shape of a lawn tennis bat, the 
narrowed (handle) end at the apex ; on the lower part of the metapleure is a 
longish triangular and a short square spot all yellow. Basal third of the 
abdomen black, the apex of the band narrowed towards the centre, this apical 
part with a rugged edge, it is followed by a slightly shorter yellow band, the 
apex of which is rounded towards the apex ; following this is a black one 
twice its length and bordered at the apex by a narrow yellow band ; on the base 
on the 2nd segment is a yellow band, about one fourth of the length of the 
segment ; it is continued narrowly along the sides to the apex where there is a 
band, slightly narrower than it, the ends of the black central part are rugged, 
especially the basal, there are narrower ones on the apices of the 3rd, 4th and 
5th ; the 6th is entirely yellow, the ventral surface yellow wth the following 
black marks : the base of the 1st segment, the lateral apical keels, a short line 
on the sides of the base of the 2nd, a large mark, on the centre of the 
base, wider than long, narrowed to a sharp point at the apex, a narrow line 
down the sides, ending at the apex in an oblique, longish triangular mark, a 
large mark, a little wider than long, narrowed in the middle, on the sides of the 
3rd and 4th segments and the whole of the 5th ; the 6th is for the greater 
part fuscous. Legs pallid yellow like the bod'y, the base of the 4 posterior 
coxe narrowly, a bifid irregular mark on their apex, the greater basal part of 
the troehanters, broad lines on the basal three-fourths of the femora above 
black ; the hind tibize fuscous. Wings hyaline, the stigma and nervures black ; 
the basal abscissa of the radius with the 2nd nearly as long as the 3rd, the 
2nd one-fourth of the length of the 1st ; the lst transverse cubital nervure 
is roundly curved ; the recurrent nervures are received quite close to each 
other, separated by less than half the length of the 2nd abscissa of radius. 
Female. Length 7 mm. 


Clypeus longer than wide, its apex gradually narrowed to a sharp point. 
Ocelli in a triangle, the hinder separated from each other by half the distance 
they are from the eyes. Apex of post-scutellum bluntly rounded. Abdomi- 
nal petiole twice longer than it is wide at the apex; it becomes gradually 
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widened to the apex from the base. There is an indistinct furrow down the 
middle of the scutellum. 


Its ventral black markings vary in size and shape ; they vary also in colour 
varying from black to fuscous. 


Polybia sulciscutis, sp. n. 


Black with a tendency to fuscous, the face except for a small conical spot 
in the centre, the clypeus except for a small triangular spot in the centre above 
the inner orbits from opposite the lower ocellus, to the face, narrow above, 
broad below, the mark filling the eye incision, a line running down from the 
ocelli to near the antenne, the end obliquely narrowed to an acute point, a 
spot between the antenne, the outer orbits entirely, the malar space, mandi- 
bles, except the teeth, which are brown, 2 lines down the mesonotum, the 
scutellar keels the base and apex of scutellum, the base more widely than the 
apex, basal half of post-scutellum, the base of the black apical part irregular, 
the metanotum except the central furrow, the line on which becomes widened 
towards the apex, the propleure except for a mark twice longer than wide, 
narrowed. below, where it is transverse, the meso and metapleure except for a 
fuscous line on the former along the furrow, the sternum, the sides of the Ist 
abdominal segment narrowly on the basal half, the basal fourth of the 2nd, the 
base of the black part irregular, narrower lines on the 2nd to 4th on the apex, 
continued backwards on the sides to the base, a narrower, more obscure line 
on the 5th, the whole of the 6th and the ventral segments, pallid yellow, almost 
white. Legs of the same pallid yellow colour as the body, a fuscous line on 
the apical half of the fore femora behind, a spot on the upper basal part of the 
middle, almost the basal half of the middle the tibiz behind, a line on the 
middle coxe behind and a short and a longer one on the hinder, fuscous. 
Antennal scape pale yellow, its apex fuscous, the flagellum reddish brown, 
its basal 6 joints black above. Wings clear hyaline, the nervures black, the 
stigma fuscous, the basal abscissa of radius as long as the following 2 united ; 
the 2nd as long as the space bounded by the recurrent nervures. Scutellum 
with a wide furrow, with obliquely sloped sides down the centre, the apex of 
post-scutellum narrowed to a broad, bluntly rounded point. Abdominal 
petiole longish triangular, becoming gradually widened from the base to the 
apex, slightly longer than the 2nd segment which is broader than it is wide at 
the apex. The ventral surface is entirely yellow. Female. Length 6 m.m. 


Polybia occidentalis, Oliv.—pygmaa F. 


A species very variable in colouration and size, varyin gfrom being almost 
entirely black, to having the body, and especially the thorax, largely marked 
with yellow, e.g. the metanotum may have only 2 small spots, 2 large oval 
ones, or may be entirely black. Cf. Fox, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sc. Phil., 1898, 
449; Schulz, Sitz. d. mathem.—phvs. Klasse.d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wissen ; 
XXXII, 797 ; Hymen. stud. 127; Ducke, Boletim do Musen Goeldi, IV, 349. 
The workers vary considerably in size. The markings run from white to 
orange yellow. 
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Megacanthopus, Ducke. 


This genus was formed by Ducke for some species formerly included in 
Polybia and a number of new ones. The species I have referred to it are much 
larger than the average Polybie and most of them have the abdominal petiole 
longer. Polybia basimacula, Cam. which is considered to be a var. of M. 
endeterminabilis, Saus. (A species not very satisfactorily described by 
Dubuyssom (Zool. Jahr ; 1910, 238 as is also M. Alfkeni, Ducke, l.c.) is cer- 
tainly a very different looking and much smaller species, being yellow with 
black markings and almost hyaline wings. The species I have described, as 
also one from Costa Rica, are all large, uniformly black and, with one excep- 
tion, have the wings uniformly fuscous violaceous. 


5. (2)—Base of thorax transverse, the sides projecting into a distinct, rounded angle, 
the abdominel petoile not much longer than the post-scutellum and metanotum 
united ; the apical half widened ; the wings largely yetlowish hyaline, Joke 

reUficornts. 

- (1)—Base of thorax not angularly projecting laterally, the abdominal petiole longer 
than the scutellums and metanotum, slender, not widened at the apex, the wings 
fuscous violaceous. 


& 


3. (4)—Base of thorax transverse, the scutellums, metathorax and legs rufotesbaceous 
(abdominal petiole shorter than the thorax) . . ... . . atriceps. 
4. (8)—Abdominal petoile as long or longer than the thorax. 
5. (6)—Dark testaceous, the sa ian and alar nervures teStaceous—(the netiole) as long as 
the thorax. =: .. rotundicollis. 
6. (5)—Black, the stigma and nervures black. 
7. (8)—Abdominal petiole longer then the thorax ; the metanotal furrow rounded, not 
narrowed to a point at the top, not beginning at the base of metanotum . . 
longipetiolatus. 
8. (7) Abdominal petiole as long as the thorax, metanotal furrow narrowed to a point 
above, beginnng at the base of metanotal . ... . . violacetpennts. 


Megacanthopus rotundicollis, sp.n. 


Dark ferruginous, the lower part of the pleure lighter coloured, the abdo- 
men, coxe, trochanters and femora of a lighter ferruginous colour, the tibiz 
and tarsi fuscous, almost black ; wings fuscous violaceous, the costa and stig- 
ma ferruginous, the nervures black. Petiole as long as the thorax, and if 
anything, longer than the rest of the abdomen united, of almost equal width 
throughout, hardly thicker at the apex than at the base. Antennal flagellum 
black, the basal 6 or 7 joints of the flagellum black, dull rufous, below the 
ap:cal points bright rufous. Base of pronotum above broadly rounded, the 
sides rounded, not angled. Male. Length 23 mm. 


Smooth, shining, the head and thorax densely covered with a white pile. 
Furrow in centre of metanotum commencing at the apex of basal fourth, nar- 
row at the base, becoming gradually wider and deeper towards the apex. 
Kyes distinctly converging below, reaching close to the base of the mandibles, 
the malar space hardly the length of the ond joint of the antenne. Clypeus 
longer than wide—about one- ean the apex gradually narrowed to a bluntly 
rounded point and fringed with fulvous hair. The ocellar region and centre 
of front are blackish. The basal abscissa of radius is shorter than the follow- 
ing 2 united, the 2nd about one half the length of the 3rd ; the 2nd recurrent 
nervure is broadly roundly curved outwardly from top to bottom. 
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Megacanthopus atriceps, sp. n. 

Dark rufo-testaceous, the head except the malar space, the prothorax except 
the base all round and a line round the apex of the pronotum, the mesonotum, 
the mesopleure except a triangular spot at the tegule and a larger oblique one 
down the middle and a line on the base of the metapleure at the top, black ; 
the dilated part of the abdomen infuscated, the legs are lighter coloured than 
the thorax ; wings fuscous violaceous, the stigma testaceous, the nervure 
black ; the basal abscissa of the radius slightly longer than the following 
2 united, the 2nd one quarter of the length of the 3rd; the 2nd recurrent 
nervure straight, obliquely sloped in front, below the middle broadly rounded 
outwardiy, the hinder part obliquely bent towards the base. Base of thorax 
transverse, margined, the sides slightly projecting. Abdominal petiole slightly, 
but clearly shorter than the thorax, and as long as the following 2 segments 
united. Female.—Clypeus a little longer than wide, the apex at the sides 
roundly narrowed, the centre transverse. Malar space slightly longer than the 
2nd antennal joint. Antenne black, rufous below, the 3rd joint entirely so. 


Megacanthopus ruficorms, sp. n. 

Black, smooth, shining covered with a minute pile, the mandibles and 
flagellum of antenne rufous. Wings fulvous hyaline, darker along the costal 
cellule, the hinder paler than the anterior, the stigma and nervures bright 
reddish fulvous ; the 1st abscissa of the radius, not much shorter than the 4th 
and fully one fourth than the 2nd and 3rd united, the 2nd not one fourth of 
the length of the 3rd and less than the space between the 2 recurrent nervures; 
the anterior two-thirds of the 2nd recurrent roundly, slightly obliquely bent 
backwards, the hinder third straight, oblique, forming a rounded angle with 
the anterior. Base of thorax transverse, raised, the edges distinctly project- 
ing into a rounded angle. The depression on the metanotum forms a longish 
oval, with a narrow, but distinct furrow in the centre. Petiole stout, the 
basal third narrowed, not one half the length of the thorax, about as long as 
the post-scutellum and metanotum united, about one quarter longer than 
_ the 2nd segment. Female. Length 17 mm. 


Cypeus not much longer than wide, shining, sparsely, distinctly punctured, 
the apex broadly and roundly projecting. Front and vertex opaque, aluta- 
ceous, densely covered with short black pubescence. Thorax moderately 
shining, densely covered with short, fuscous pubescence, as 1s also the 
abdomen, especially towards the apex. 


Megacanthopus violacerpenms, sp. n. 

Black, densely covered with a white pile, the coxe and troehanters dark 
testaceous ; wings dark fuscous violaceous, the violaceous tint, lighter at 
the apex, the nervures and stigma black, the Ist abscissa of radius as long as 
the 2nd and 3rd united, the 2nd one-quarter of the length of the 3rd and 
slightly more than half of the length of the space between the recurrent ner- 
vures. Base of thorax bluntly rounded, narrowly, but clearly keelea, the 
sides rounded. Metanotal keel commencing at the base, where it is narrow ; 
it then becomes gradually widened to the apex. Clypeus distinctly longer 
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than wide, the apex transverse. Abdominal petiole as long as the scutellums 
and metanotum united and longer than the 2nd and 3rd segments united ; it 
is narrow, with prominent, projecting spiracles near the middle; the part 
behind these a little narrower than the apical. Female. Length 20 mm. 


The dense pubescence gives the insect a greyish appearance ; that on the 
face, clypeus and outer orbits is denser and silvery. The 4th and following 
joints of the antenne are dark rufous, below, the 9th, 10th and 11th are keeled 
in the middle and with a shallow, oval dark coloured depression on either side. 


Megacanthopus longipetiolatus, sp.n. 


Black, the apex of the pronotum narrowly all round and a small and a larger 
irregular mark on the mesopleure dull brown ; the coxe and femora tinged 
with rufous, the anterior brighter coloured than the others ; the underside of the 
the antenne brownish red, wings fuscous violaceous, highly iridescent, the 
stigma and nervures black; the basal abscissa of the radius nearly as long 
as the 2nd and 38rd united ; the 2nd one third of the length of the 4th and one 
third less than the space bounded by the recurrent nervures; the 2nd recurrent 
nervure broadly roundly curved outwardly; the 3rd transverse cubital broadly, 
roundly, obliquely curved backwards. Head and thorax opaque, densely 
covered with short black pubescence. Metanotal furrow commencing at the 
end of the basal fourth ; it is not very deep, its top wider than usual, half the 
width of the apex, broadly rounded ; there is a fine keel down the centre. 
Base of thorax bluntly rounded. Petiole as long as the thorax. Female. 
Length 18 mm. 


Costa Rica. 


The hair on the clypeus is long and dense, longer and denser below than 
above. Clypeus about one-fourth longer than wide ; its apex broadly rounded. 
There is a silvery pile under the pubescence. 


Nectarimia, Shuckard. 


The name Nectarima, given by W. E. Shuckard to the South American 
Honey-making wasps was used in 1811 by Ilhger for a bird genus. In 1904, 
on that account, R. von Ihering, Revista Musen Paulista, VI, 1904, renamed 
it Caba. R. du Buyssou, in his Monograph of the genus, does not adopt Caba 
on the ground that Nectarima has praciically lapsed in Ornithology ; but he 
spells it Nectarina. It is the Brachygaster of Pertey, a name pre-occupied. 


Nectarvma scutellata, Spinola. du Buyssou, Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. 1905, 547. 
Potaro May. 


The abdominal bands are pale yellow, not orange like the scutellum. 


Nectarinia bilineolata, Spin. DaBuyssou, l.c., 531. 


In one specimen the head markings are greatly reduced and the thoracic 
lines absent ; in another there are neither head nor thoracic spots and the 
abdominal lines are not incised and narrower than usual, as in the var. Mobi- 
ana, Saus. 
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Chartergus, Lep. 


——- 


Chartergus chartarvus, Oliv. 
Saussure, Htudes sur 1. Fam. d. Vespides, I, 220, Pl. XX XI. £.4. 


Chartergus apicalis, Lep. 
This species is a close mimic of Polyhia atra, Ol. Tatua morio, F., is another 
wasp with the same type of colouration. 


Chartergus trichiosomus, sp. n. 


Black, densely covered all over with white pubescence, which is longer 
and less dense on the abdomen than on the thorax ; the face, clypeus the inner 
orbits from the beginning of the eye-incision, where it is narrowed, the yellow 
on the lower part of the incision wide, extending to the antenne, and a line 
on the lower three-fourths of the outer orbits, narrowed above, below extending 
to the outer edge and extending to the malar space ; the antennal scape testa- 
ceous below, wings hyaline, fuscous violaceous in front, the cloud filling the 
greater pait of the lst cubital and the radial cellule; the nervures black. 
Female. Length 9 mm. 


Vertex almost entirely impunctate, the front with shallow points distinctly 
separated. The front is raised, narrowed and projects between the antenne, 
where it is distinctly furrowed. Thorax distinctly but not very closely 
punctured, the puncturation almost hid by the pubescence. There is a 
narrow smooth shining line, dilated at the base and apex, down the centre 
of the apical two thirds of the scutellum. The hind legs except the coxae, 
are piceous. Mandibles brownish red. 


Charterginus pallidibalteatus, sp.n. 


Black, a moderately broad line on the orbits commencing at the eye incision, 
where it is continued on the sides of the clypeus, on the apex of which the 
2 are united by a narrower line,a line, half the width ofthe inner ones, 
on the outer orbits, a still narrower line on the apex of the pronotum and line, 
slightly narrower than those on the front of the head, on the apices of the 
basal 5 abdominal segmenis, all round except the lst which is on the top 
only, pallid yellow. Wings hyaline, the nervures and stigma black, Female 
Length 8 mm. 


Face, clypeus and temples smooth, the front and vertex moderately closely 
and strongly punctured. Thorax more strongly and closely punctured than 
the head, the lower part of propleure base and apex of mesopleure, base of 
metapleuree and the lower narrowed part of the post-scutellum smooth ; 
the apical part of the metapleure is not so strongly punctured. Abdomen 
smooth, bare, semi opaque. 


Obs. Charterginus, Fox, seems to me to be a good genus. It may be known 
from chartergus by the bare eyes by the post-scutellum being narrowed to a 
point into the metanotum and by the smaller basal abdominal segment. 
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Charterginus rufo-ornatus, sp.n. 

Black, densely covered with a silvery pile, the face, clypeus, mandibles and 
the greater part of the antennal scape rufo-piceous, a broad line of variable 
form on the apex of the clypeus, a longish triangular mark at the eyes opposite 
the antenne, a line on the apex of the pronotum, above the basal slope and 
reaching to the end of the upper third of the pleurz, a narrower line branching 
off from it, running along the top to the tegule, the base of scutellum, to near 
the middle, the mark roundly incised at the apex, the scutellar keels, a line 
of equal width on the base of post-scutellum, reaching near to the base of the 
narrowed apex, a broad curved line, narrowed towards the apex, on either side 
of the apical two-thirds of the metanotum, a line on the apex of the 1st abdomi- 
nal segment, a broader one on the 2nd, broadly dilated in the middle and a 
much shorter projection, half way between that and the sides, a narrower one 
on the 3rd, a siill narrower one on the 4th, a spot, rounded and slightly nar- 
rowed at the base, the apex with a shallow incision, on the base of the 2nd, 
close to the outer edge and the apices of the 2nd to 5th ventral yellow. Legs 
black, the fore tibiz and tarsi rufo-piceous. Wings hyaline, the stigma and 
nervures black the apical nervures paler. The apical antennal joints are 


reddish brown except above ; the apical may be entirely rufous. Female. 
Length 5-7 mm. 


The pubescence on the face and clypeus appears to be golden in certain 
lights, the front and vertex bear scattered, distinct punctures, the thorax, 
above and laterally, is more strongly and closely punctured, except on the apex 
of the post-scutellum and the metanotum which are impunctate, more shin- 
ing and bare. The scutellum and post-scutellum have a straight oblique 
slope in one line ; the latter is prolonged into a tongue, rounded broadly at 
the apex, below. Basal abdominal segment small, more as in Nectarina 
than in Chartergus proper. The eyesin the examples examined are bare, 
not pilose as in Sypical Chartergus. : 


Polistes, Latr. 


If not in species this genus is probably the most numerous in individuals 
of the South American social wasps. All the species are very variable, 
some of them extremely so in colouration. 


Polistes carnijex, F. 


Polistes canadensis, L. 


The example has the body entirely ferruginous as in Saussme’s var. B., but 
the legs are paler, yellowish on the tibie and tarsi, except a black band on the 
apex of the hind tibiz. It is certainly very much lighter coloured than the 


Brazilian specimens I have seen of this species, there is no black on the body; 
it is 21 mm. long. 


Polistes rubiginosus, Lep. 


I have a specimen of the above species taken at Demerara by the Rev. Mr. 
Harper. 
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Polistes instabilis, Saus. 


Polistes pacificus, Fab. 

An exanple is probably a form of the above. The pleure are only slightly 
marked with black; the cloud ia the costal cellule is more distinct than it is 
in the radial. 

Polistes quyanensts, sp. n. 

Ferrigino1s the face, front, vertex, upper half of the occiput, the middle 
of the mesonotum, broadly, the greater part of the scutellum and the apical 
4 abdominal segments, black ; wings fuscous violaceous, the apex from near the 
base of the radial cellule paler, the nervures black ; the following parts are 
bright yellow ; a broad curved line on the upper half of the sides of the clypeus ; 
a line on the inner orbits, commencing a little above the eye incision, where it 
is narrowed, a line on the outer orbits, a narrow line round the edge of the 
basal slope of pronotum, a broader one round the top of the pleure, 2 narrow 
lines down the middle of the mesonotum on the apical half, the basal third 
of the scutellum, a triangular spot outside this line, one on post-scutellum, 
narrowed in the middle, two broad curved lines on the metanotum, closer to 
each other above than below, a longish triangular spot on the mesopleuree 
at the tubercles, the sides and apex of the 1st abdominal segment, an irregular 
spot, of moderate size, on the sides near the apex and narrow lines on the apices 
of the following 4 segments above, and more obscure lines below, bright 
lemon-yellow. Legs of 2 brighter ferruginous colour, the greater part of the 
4 anterior coxe, the hinder with a broad line on the sides above, bright lemon- 
yellow. Female. Length 15 mm. 

Potaro, May. 


Clypeus a little longer than wide, its apex gradually narrowed to a bluntiy 
rounded point. Malar space almost twice the length of the antennal pedicle. 
Ocelli in a triangle with the sides of the same length as the hinder part ; the 
hinder separated from each other by one fourth less than they are from the 
eyes. On the mesopleure a distinct, deep, curved keel runs down from the 
tubercles to near the middle ; on the lower half, near the centre, is a finer 
curved furrow. On the lower apical edge of the mesopleure, before the 
coxe, is a short, broad curved, yellow keel. 

Odynerus pilosellus, sp.n. 

Black, the head, thorax ana basal seement of the abdomen densely covered 
with long pale pubescence, the pubescence on the rest of the abdomen sparser 
and shorter, a mark near the apex of the clypeus wider than long, slightly 
roundly narrowed towards the apex, which is roundly incised in the centre, 
the sides forming rounded lobes, a short longitudina! line between and above 
the antenne, a curved line on the apex of the pronotum, the apex of tegule 
and moderately broau lines on the apices of the basal 5th abdominal seg- 
ments all round, the last ventral almost entirely, bright lemon yellow ; wings, 
light fuscous violaceous, the hinder paler; the anterior tarsi with the apical 
joint piceous. Female. Length 10 m.m. 


Costa Rica. 
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Clypeus longer than wide, the apex with a distinct, transverse raised margin. 
The 1st abdomical segment cup-shaped, the top of the basal slope with a not 
very distinct ridge. 


Odynerus reticulatus, sp. n. 


Black, densely covered with pale golden pile, the thorax more densely so 
than the abdomen, a narruw line on the sides of the upper half of clypeus, one 
on the inner side of the base of mandibles, the base of post-scutellum, broad 
bands on the apex of abdominal segments 2-5, the sides of the 6th the 2nd to 
5th more narrowly below and the whole of the 6th, reddish orange ; the raised 
angle on the top of the metanotum ofa paler yellowish colour, legs entirely 
black, the tibial spines pale ; wings hyaline the anterior margin tinged with 
fulvous, the apex slightly violaceous. The raised part of the mesopleure 
reticulate d, the sides of the metanotum more strongly reticulated, the reticu- 
lations running sparsely on to the top of the metapleure. Front and vertex 
closely but not deeply punctured, the pronotum and mesonotum more 
strongly so and with the punctures more widely separated ; the scutellum, if 
anything, more srongly punctured than the mesonotum and wth a smooth 
line down the centre. Apex of post-scutellum bluntly rounded, almost trans- 
verse. The reticulated, laterel part of the metanotum is bounded by a stout 
irregular keel. Clypeus longer than wide, opaque, finely aciculated, sparsely 
punctured, the apex rufvus, with a broadly rounded shallow incision, the 
sides bluntly triangular.. Basal abdominal segment, large, broadly rounded 
at the base, as wide as the 2nd segment, which Is a litle wider than long ; 
the abdomen forms a longish oval ond is as wide as ne thorax. Female. 
Total length 13 m.m. 


The apex of the 2nd and the 3rd abaominal Serene closely. somewhat 
strongly punctured, the others mure weakly punctured, the apical smooth, 
The species is larger and more strongly built than the average examples of 
O. nasideus, which it resembles in colouration and in the pale golden dense pile; 
the common species has the apex of post-scutellum tranverse, not gradually 
bluntly rounded, the pleure and metanotum are punctured, not closey dis- 
tinctly reticulated, the 2nd abdominal segment is wider compared with the 
length, the last segment 15 entirely fulvous, the wings are much more largely 
suffused with rufo-fulvous and the nervures and stigma are more distinctly 
fulvous ; the metanotal keel, too, is more roundly curved. 


Odynerus clamlinatus, sp.n. 


Black, densely covered with fulvous pubescence ; a small spot on the sides 
of the clypeus above, the apex with the teeth, anarrow line across the base 
of pronotum, one of the same width along the sides, the base of post-scu- 
tellum, the sides of metanotum, the line roundly dilated outwardly above, 
tubercles, a narrow line on the apex of lst abdominal segment, the apices of 
the others broadly, the whole of the last except for a triangular black mark 
in the centre of basal half, the apices of the ventral slightly more narrowly, 
the lines dilated in the middle and the last entirely, orange yellow, the under 
side of the antenne dull rufous, the scape more yellowish in tint. The basal 
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half or more of the Ist and 3rd tibize and the whole of the middle yellow on 
the outerside. Wings rufo-fulvous, deeper tinted in front, the stigma and 
nervures of a deeper rufo-fulvous tint. Clypeus not much wider than long, 
the apex with a shallow rounded incision. Thorax longer than wide, the 
apex of post-scutellum gradually obliquely narrowed to a point. Apex of 
metanotum almost transverse, the sides on the upper half bounded by a broad- 
ly rounded keel ; the apical slope from near the top closely roundly striated. 
Ist abdominal segment broadly rounded at the base, the 2nd wider than long, 
the apex ana the 3rd and 4th strongly punctured. Female. Total length 11mm. 


Head and thorax closely punctured, the head more closely and less strongly 
than the mesonotum, the latter less strongly than the scutellum. Sides of 
metanotum coarsely reticulated —punctured, as is also the apex of metapleu- 
re. Mesopleure strongly rugosely punctured. The pubescence is more 
silvery on the sides of the thorax than on the top. The legs incline to piceous 
in colour. 


What seems to be the male has the head, thorax and abdomen more coarse- 
ly punctured, the clypeus and labrum are entirley yellow and there is a yellow 
line on the lowerside of the eye incision, the basal line on the pronotum is 
interrupted in the middle, there is a small yellow spot on the sides of the 
scutellum at the base, the yellow line on the sides of the metanotum is less 
strongly dilated at the base, the line on 1st abdominal segment is wider and 
rounded at the base, distinctly narrowed laterally and the apex of the 2nd 
abdominal segment is more strongly punctured ana depressed. Clypeus 
large, a little longer than wide, the apex broad, transverse, the sides from 
the eyes obliquely narrowed. There is a short line between the antenne, 
which are coloured as in the Female. 


Odynerus trad, sp. n. 

Black, densely covered with pale golden pubescence, which is more silvery 
on the pleure ; the underside of antennal scape, except at base, one opposite 
it, a line on the sides of the clypeus above reaching to the lower edge of the 
eyes, dilated inwardly on the top, a short oblique line on the inner side of 
malar space, a longish triangular spot on the base of mandibles, clypeal teeth, 
a line on the base of pronotum, a line of equal width on the base of post-scu- 
tellum, a curved line on the sides of metanotum above, the upper part straight, 
transverse, the outer longer, roundly curved downwards, reaching to the 
middle, a narrow obscure line on the apex of the Ist abdominal segments and 
_ broad lines on the 2nd to 5th, the whole of the 6th above and below, a narrower 
line on the apex of the 2nu ventral, dilated triangularly on the outerside, a 
broader line, roanded at the base, on the 3rd and the whole of the 4th and 5th 
orange yellow. ‘Tuibice broadly yellow on the outer side, the colour on the 4th 
hinder rufous in tint, perhaps through discolouration. Wings fulvo-hyaline, 
the apex paler, slightly tinged with viclaceous, the nervures rufo-fulvous, the 
apical darker in tint, the stigma blackish. Clypeus as wide as long, the flat 
central part distinctly, but not very closely punctured, the apex with a shallow 
rounded incision, with stout lateral teeth. 1st abdominal segment short, 
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broad, cup-shaped, the 2nd wider than long ; both are smooth except the apex 
of the 2nd. Apex of post-scutellum bluntly rounded, the middle almost 
transverse. Female. Total length 11 mm. 


Rio Purus, Amazonia. 
(Prof. I. W. H. Trail, F.R.S.) 


The flagellum below and the tips of the mandibles are rufous. Tegule 
black, an irregular spot of testacec us piceous colour on the outer basal half. 
Belongs to the nasideus group from the described species of which it may be 
known by the much more strongly punctured clypeus and by the different 
form ofthe metanotal keel, which in the other species does not run in a straight 
line to near the middle and does not form a sharp angle above the middle. 


Zethus mexicanus, L. 


—~recurvirostris, DeGeer, Saussure, vespides, I, 12, 6-Z. cyanipennis, Erich- 
son, Fauna et Flora British Guiana, II, 590. Demarara (Rev. W. Harper.) 


; Zethus caeruleopenms, ¥. 
Saussure, Vespides, I, 10, 2, IIT, 1i5 Syn. Amer. Wasps., 16. 


T have the var. brasiliensis, Saus., l.c. 1, 10, 2, T1], 115, from Trinidad. 


Zethus .binodis. F. 
Saussure, Syn. Am. Wasps, 54, 50. 


Zethus didymogaster, Spinola, Ann. Soc. Ent. Fr. X,.133 ; Saussure, fc. 55. 


There can be no doubt, as Saussure, suggests, that Spinola has 
described the Male for the Female. The museum specimens is a male. It has 
the clypeus wider than long, its apex bluntly rounded in the middle, with a 
distinct triangular tooth on either side. There is a wide furrow do wn the 
apical halt of the scutellum ;it is more widely punctured than the mesonotum. 
Post-scutellum to shortly beyond the middle opaque, much more finely and 
closely punctured than the scutellum, the apex depressed, aciculated, bluntly 
rouided at the end. The centre and outer edge of the metanotum are bor- 
dered by keels, the outer stouter than the inner; it is smooth at the base 
in the centre, the rest obliquely, irregularly, not very closely striated. The 
narrowed part of the 1st abdominal segment is as long as the narrowed part 
ofthe 2nd. There is a yellow spot in the eye incision, one on the upper outer 
orbits, and 2 on the apex of post-petiole, the basal the larger, triangular, the 
apical smaller transverse. Wings fuscous violaceous, the hinder paler. The 
apex of the antenne and the apex ofthe fore femora, the tibice and tarsi 
rufous. 


Baeoprymna gen. nov. 
Abdominal petiole of equal width throughout, three-fourths of the length 
of the thorax, the 2nd segment not much shorter than it, much wider than the 
lst, campanulate, Mandibles short, broad, narrowed at the basal third, the 
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apical two-thirds broadly rounded on the inner side, the outer straight, the 
whole forming almost a semicircle; there are no teeth. Clypeus large, forming 
almost a semicircle, the apex with a slight, shallow incision. Labrum large, 
triangular. Scutellum large, not much raised, depressed at the base and apex. 
Post-scutellum obliquely sloped, separated from the scutellum by a wide, 
deep furrow. Metanotum short, hardly longer than the post-scutellum, flat 
above, its sides bordered by a stout keel laterally, the apical slope steep, it, 
with the scutellums, form a slightly oblique slope, almost on one level, only 
separated by the divisions. Legs stout, the tarsal joints, spinosely dilated 
laterally. 


The head is wider than the thorax ; the temples wide, broadly roundeca ; 
occiput margined. Hyes large, parallel, not converging below; there is no 
malar space. Trophi moderately long. Base of thorax margined, transverse. 
Wings as in Zethus. This genus of Humemde is sufficiently characterized 
and separated from Humenes and Zethus, the only genera with which it could 
be confounded, by the broadly rounded, toothless mandibles, by the thorax, 
having a straight, oblique slope from the base of the scutellum to the apex of 
the metanotum and by the longish abdominal petiole being of equal width 
throughout, not narrowed at the base as in Humenes, or at the base and apex 
as in Zethus. The head is larger, more cubital than it is in the 2 genera just 
mentioned. 
Baeoprymna rufo-ornata, sp.n. 

Black, a large semi-circular mark on the centre of the clypeus, commencing 
at the base, and extending shortly beyond the middle, a sightly curved line 
on the front uniting the antenne, the outer part of the eye incision, a short 
oblique line on the vertex running into the eyes, the inner, upper half of the 
eye orbits, the base of propleure broadly, its apex more narrowly on the 
upper half and the top still more narrowly, the outer and apical edge of the 
tegule narrowly ; the tubercles, a moderately 'arge, oblique conical mark 
below, a small irregular spot on the sides of the scutellum, shortly beyond the 
middle, one on the outer edge of the post-scutellum and the mandibles rufous ; 
the lower half of outer orbits, malar space, the sides and apex of the clypeus, 
leaving the upper reddish part as a large semicircular spot ; the reddish mark- 
ings on the head and thorax are edged with yellow ; the apex of the 1st ab- 
dominal seement from the outer part of the middle above to the end of the 
sides narrowly and a narrower line on the apex of tne 2nd all round clear 
yellow. Legs black, the anterior except the coxe and the middle fewora in 
front rufous. Antenne: rufous, darker coloured above, stout, thickened to- 
wards the apex. 

Moniezumia ghilianit, Saus. 


An example is probably this species. It is said to be a very variable species 
by Saussure, Syn. Amer. Wasps, 122. It certainly differs considerably in 
colouration from Brazilian specimens. 


Montezumia paliidimarginata, sp.n. 


Black, without blue or violet reflections ; the sides of the metanotum from 
the spine and the lower part of the spine pallid yellow, the knees and the claws 
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rufous ; wings fuscous violaceous, the anterior pair much paler ; the Ist and 
3rd abscissa of radius equal in length ; the Ist roundly curved at the base, 
the 3rd shghtly broadly rounded towards the costa ; the 2nd one-fourth of its 
length and scarcely half of the length of the space between the recurrent 
nervures. Pubescence broadly pyriform, as long as wide, its apex laterally 
bluntly shortly dentate; the apical half irregularly longitudinally striated, 
the middle weakly striated and punctured. Ocelli in a curve, the hinder 
separated from each other by a slightly greater distance than they are from 
the eyes. Base of thorax transverse, margined. Apical third of mesonotum 
with 2 widefurrows. Apex of post-scutellum gradually narrowed to a round- 
ed point. Sides of metanotum marginea, a blunt wide tooth shortly above 
the middle. Ist abdominal segment longish cup-shaped, shortly pedunculated, 
the 2nd as wide as long, not much narrowed at the base. The puncturation 
on the scutellum is weaker and sparser than it is on the mesonotum, on the 
post-scutellum it is stronger, on the sides of the metanotum still stronger. 
Pro and mesopleure strongly punctured, the upper part of the latter obliquely 
striated. Metapleure irregularly aeaa striated, finely, obscurely so below. 
Female. Length 23mm. 


Montezuma sirratifrons, sp.n. 


Black, with blue reflections, which are more distinct on the pleure ; both 
wings deep fuscous violaceous, the stigma and nervures black, Ist and 3rd 
absciss of radius equal in iength, the 2nd fully one fourth of their length, and 
fully one half of the length of the space between the recurrent nervures. 
Clypeus closely punctured all over, but more strongly so above, the apex de- 
pressed in the centre, transverse. Vertex irregularly punctured and more 
or less stiiated, the front closely, strongly longitudinally striatea. Ocelli in 
a triangle. Base of thorax transverse, margined. Apical half of scutellum 
depressed in the centre. Apex of post-scutellum broadly roundly narrowed. 
Sides of metanotum broadly rounded, the sides of apical three-fourths forming 
an elongated depression rounded on outer side, the inner, next to the central 
keel transversely striated. 1st abdominal segment cup-shaped, a pedicle 
twice longer than wide, at the base ; the apex with a longish, wide furrow; the 
2nd is wid er than long, slightly narrowed at the base laterally, above depressed. 
Female. Length 23 mm. 


There are no longitudinal furrows on the mesonotum ; there is a distinct 
crenulated one on the mesopleure bordering the upper basal half. Ventral 
surface of Ist abdomnal segment weakly punctured. 


Montezunia rodwayi, sp.n. 


Black, the scutellums, metanotum except the base and centre narrowly 
and the sides and apices of the abdominal segments and the sides and 
base of the Ist ventral yellow, the Imes on the Ist wider than on the 
others ; wings fulvous hyaline broadly n front to the stigma, the radial 
and cubital cellules tinged with fuscous, the h'nder part almost clear 
hyaline, the costa and st'gma rufo-fulvous, the;nervures darker coloured ; 
the Ist abscissa of rad*us nearly as long as the 3rd, which is roundly curved 
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towards the radius, the 2nd about one fourth of their length and not much 
more than half of the space bounded by the recurrent nervures. Base of 
thorax transverse. Apex of post-scutellum gradually roundly narrowed to a 
bluntly rounded point in the middle. Metanotum broadly rounded laterally ; 
Ist abdominal segment cup-shaped, very shortly pedunculated, a large 
longish oval furrow in the cente of the apex, clearly narrower than the 2nd 
which is as long as it is wide at the apex and has the base roundly narrowed. 


Female. Total length 14mm. 


Head and thorax closely punctured, the top of the head closely covered with 
short black hair, the thorax with a white pubescence and pile. Clypeus 
longer than wide, the upper half closely, strongly, the lower more weakly and 
sparsely, the apex with a shallow, rounded incision. Ocelli in a wide triangle, 
the hinder separated from each other by the same distance as they are from 
the eyes. Malar space obsolete. Apical 4 joints of antenne rufous below. 
The puncturation on the front runs into longitudinal striz. 


Montezuma leptocera, sp. n. 


Black, almost the basal half of the antennal scape and the flagellum below 
rufo-testaceous ; the apical two-thirds or so of the mandibles piceous red, the 
triangular hollow at their base, a line on the sides of the clypeus from above 
the middle and a line on the eye incision commencing at the lower half, pallid 
yellow ; the knees—the apex of femora more broadly than the base of the 
tibiae rufous ; wings hyaline, the fore half broadly rufous ; the costa and stig- 
ma rufous, the nervures pallid testaceous ; the lst abscissa of radius longer than 
the 3rd, but not so long as it and the 2nd united, the 2nd not one-fourth of 
the length of the latter, which is about half of the length of the space between 
the recurrent nervures. Ocelli in an equilateral triangle, the hinder separated 
from each other by the same distance they are from the eyes. Clypeus 
longer than wide, the apex transverse. Post-scutellum large, gradually 
narrowed to a bluntly rounded point. Metanotum bluntly rounded laterally, 
short, steep. 1st abdominal segment longish cup-shaped, with a short pedicle, 
the apex smooth in the middle, not furrowed. 2nd segment hardly one quarter 
longer than wide, not much narrowed at the base. Female. Length 17 mm. 


Front and vertex thickly covered with short, stiff black pubescence ; the 
vertex weakly, the front more strongly punctured and irregularly longitudi- 
nally striated. The pubescence on the mesonotum is shorter, sparser and not 
of such a deep black ; on the pleure it is sparser and pale. The basal ventral 
segment is pallid yellow and strongly longitudinally striated. 


Eumenes lineatifrons sp. n. 


Rufous, the 5th and following joints of the antenne broadly above, except 
the apical, a line across the middle of the front extending into the outer edge 
of the eye incision, a broader one across the vertex enclosing the ocelli, the 
occiput except round the outer edges, the base of the mesonotum, the trans- 
verse part, produced into a narrower line, narrowed at the apex as long as i (is 
wide, scutellar depression, an irregular line, widened below, on the upper, 
apical half of the meopleure, the base of the metapleure more broadly and 
regularly, the base of Ist abdominal segment narrowly all round, a broad line 
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down the dilated apex, bifurcated at the base, narrowed at the apex and the 
whole of the 2nd segment, black ; wings fuscous, paler at the apex, the costa, 
stigma and transverse basal nervure rufous, the other nervures black; the 
Ist and 3rd abscisse of the radius of equal length, the Ist almost straight, 
oblique, the 3rd broadly roundly, curved to the radius, the 2nd abscissa about 
one-fourth of their length ana not half the length of the space between the 
recurrent nervures, the 2nd transverse cubital has the basal two-thirds oblique- 
ly sloped towards the apex of the wing, the hinder part being almost straight, 
the 3rd cubital cellule as a consequence being much wider in front than behind ; 
the lst recurrent nervure is roundly curved in front. Clypeus twice longer 
than wide, the top rounded ; the apex witha shallow rounded incision. Thorax 
twice longer than wide, the base not quite transverse, the sides rounded. Apex 
of post-scutellum bluntly rounded. Metanotal furrow narrow at the basal 
fourth, then becoming gradually widened. 1st abdominal petiole as long as 
the head and thorax united, the basal third narrowed, the dilated part with a 
shallow, not clearly defined furrow down the middle ; the 2nd segment longish, 
more than twice longer than it is wide at the apex, narrowed at the base, the 
middle tuberculate laterally. Female. Length 23mm. 


Thorax narrower in front than in the middle, the mesonotum rounded at 
the base, becoming gradually widened to the tegule, the apex transverse. 


Belongs to Saussure’s Division “ Zeta’? (Syn. Amer. Wasps, 105) and comes 
near to EL. canaliculatus, Oliv. of which it may form a local race. 


Eumenes demararaensis, sp.n. 


Black, the inner side of the eye incision, a narrow line on the upper patt of 
the outer orbits, a longish conical spot, the narrowed. end onthe inner side, on 
the base of propleurze, a narrow line round the edges of the pronotum, widencd 
at the base in the middle, a longish slightly curved spot, the narrowed end 
below and rounded, on the upper apical half of the propleure, the point behind 
the tegule, a broad line, widened laterally and reaching to the middle, on the 
base of the scutellum, the post-scutellum, a square spot on either side of the 
base of metanotum, a longish triangular mark, the narrowed end above, on 
the sides below, commencing shortly above the middle and going slightly on to 
the pleuree, a narrow line on the apex of the Ist abdominal segment, with a 
shorter one on the sides at its base, a wider one on the 2nd, its central (and 
larger part) narrower than the lateral, a wider line dilated in the middle, on the 
apex of the 2nd ventral and more obscure (perhaps discoloured) lines on the 
others, yellow. Antenne rufous black above, the scape more broadly black 
than the flagellum. Ocelli in a curve the hinJer separate) from each other by a 
slightly greater distance than they are from the eyes. Clypeus widely pyriform 
longer than above, but not much, strongly, but not very closely punctured, 
the apex with a distinct, triangular incision, the sides forming triangular 
teeth. Thorax fully one fourth longer than wide, the base transverse, with 
the sides broadly rounded. Ist abdominal segment as long as the thorax ; from 
shortly beyond the middle it becomes gradually widened to the apex, the node 
forming an elongated triangle. 2nd segment slightly but distinctly longer than 
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it is wide at the apex, smooth, shining. Wings hyaline, the apex of the costal 
cellule and the radial fuscous violaceous. Female . 


Length 7 mm. 


Front and vertex finely, closely punctured distincly more finely and closely 
than the mesonotum. Thorax srongly punctured, the punctures clearly 
separated, the anterior part of the mesopleure much more coarsely, almost 
running into reticulations ; its apex and the baee of the metapleure almost 
impunctate. The basal half of the 2nd ventral segment is obliquely sloped. 
Hing legs black, the 4 anterior tibiz and the apex of the femora broadly lined 
with yellow. The middle of the abdominal ;etiole is widely furrowed on the 
sides, the node is brownish below. The pubescence on the front and vertex 
black, on clypeus white, on the eye incision and clypeus there is a dense 
silvery pile. 


Hume nes 8-maculatus, sp. n. 


Black, densely covered with a silvery pile ; 2 small semicircular marks on the 
top of the clypeus, a broad line, narrowed towards the middle, on the base of 
the pronotum, a narrower one on the sides, widened in the middle, a narrow 
line, of equal width, on the base of scutellum, post-scutellum, an oblique, 
quadrangular spot on the base of the metanotum at the sides, a longish 
triangular mark, the narrowed end above, on the apical half laterally, a line 
on the apex of the 1st abdominal segment, with a short one at its base on the 
sides, a slightly wider one on the 2nd, with a wide, regular incision on either 
side of the middle and wider ones, tinged with rufous, on the others, yellow, 
the lineson the 2nd and following going all round. Legs black, the apex of 
thefemora and all the tibie for the greater part yellow; the 4 front tarsi for 
the greater part black. Wings clear hyaline, the radial cellule slightly infus- 
cated, the nervures and stigma black. Female. 


Length 7 mm. 


Clypeus not much longer than wide, sparsely, rather strongly punctured, 
the apical incision not deep, semicircular, the teeth triangular. Front and 
vertex closely, strongly punctured (but not so strong as the thorax) except 
above the antenne. Ocelli in a curve, the middle one not much in front of 
the hinder. Thorax about one quarter longer than wide, its base bluntly 
ronnded ; the sides not angled ; the scutellum more strongly punctured than 
the mesonotum, which is more closely punctured than the metanotum— 
Mesopleure more strongly punctured than the mesonotum ; the metapleure 
not quite so strongly and more sparsely puncturea, 2nd abdominal segment 
not much longer than it is wide at the apex, impunctate. 


Eumenes rotundicollis, sp. n. 

Black, shining, the head and thorax densely covered with silvery pile, the 
lower part of the metapleure and metanotum densely with white hair, a trans- 
verse mark, broadly roundly incised in the middle above, the sides rounded, 
on the top of the clypeus, a transverse spot over the antenne tLe imner part 
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of the eye orbits, the mark incised in the middle, the upper projection the 
smaller, a narrow line on the upper fourth of the outer orbits, a broader line 
round the top of pronotum, a large conical mark on the base of propleure, 
a small curved spot, its lower part narrowed, on the upper basal part of meso- 
pleure, the horny point behind the tegule, the depression at the sides of scu- 
tellum, post-scutellum, a small squarish spot on the base of metanotum at 
the sides, a large mark on the sides of the lower half, extending from the pleu- 
re onto the metanotum where its lower half is dilated and the apices of all the 
abdominal segments from the 2nd yellow ; the lines on the apical ones wider 
and more irregular ; the line on the 2nd ventral clearly divided into 3, the 
central straight, wider than the lateral which are dilated on the outer side, 
the under side of the Ist abdominal segment, except for a triangular black 
mark at the base of the node, and a broad band above near the middle testa- 
ceous. Antenne black above, the basal third of the scape yellow, the rest 
rufous-testaceous. The apex of the femora, the tibie and the tarsi yellow. 
Wings hyaline, the radial cellule with the apical three-fourths smoky, the 
stigma and nervures black. Male. ; 


Length 7 mm. 


_ Thorax twice longer than wide, the base distinctly roundly narrowed. 

Metanotum short, the sides broadly rounded, the centre hardly depressed and 
with a narrow furrow of equal width throughout. Petiole, if anything, longer 
than the thorax ; the narrowed basal part slightly longer than the dilated apex, 
which becomes gradually widened ; above it is rounded gradually ; the basal 
part more oblique, less rounded than the apex. 2nd segment as long as it 1s 
wide at the apex, the base narrowed roundly, the top obliquely roundly 
sloped. Clypeus as long as wide, aciculated, shining, the middle with scat- 
tered punctures, the apex depressed, the sides rounded, hardly forming teeth. 
Front and vertex closely and finely, the thorax more strongly punctured, the 
scutellum more strongly than the mesonotum, the metanotum, if anything, — 
more strongly than the scutellum and with the punctures more widely separa- 
ted. Ocelli in a curve, the middle only slightly in front of the others. Apex 
of post-scutellum gradually narrowed tothe centre, the sides straight oblique. 


A distinct species, easily known by the roundly narrowed, not wide, trans- 
verse, base of thorax by the metanotum not being depressed in the middle 
with the depression widened at the apex and by the wide pale fulvous band on 
the petiole. The Ist recurrent nervure is interstitial as in EZ. totanacus. Saus., 
but the scutellum is not “parted by a strong groove,” nor is the antennal hook 
“very small,” but longish and stout; and the body is distinctly greyish, 
through the dense grey pile, which is not the case with totondcus, which has also 
the metanotal furrow of the usual form, z.e. widened below. 


Eumenes acapulcensis, sp. n. 

Black, densely covered with a white pile, which is, as usual longer and 
denser on the metanotum, 2 oblique spots on the top of the clypeus, a small one 
on the inner edge of the eye incision, a line on the top of basal slope of prono- 
tum extending on to both sides of the keel and dilated laterally, a line round 
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the top from the base to the tegule, the apex of tegule narrowly, the point be- 
hind them, the apical half of post-scutellum, the top of mesopleure broadly, a 
line down the base, largely triangularly dilated at the base above, the sides of 
the prothorax broadly, more broadly on the metanotum than on the pleure, 
the sides of the node of 1st abdominal segment broadly the ayex above nar- 
rowly, the apices of the others more broadly all round and the sides of the 
2nd below, red ; the apex of the femora,tibiz and the tarsi yellow, tinged with 
rufous. Wings hyaline, the radial cellule smoky, the costa and stigma black. 
Ocelli in a broad curve, the hinder separated from each other by a distinctly 
greater distance than they are from the eyes. Clypeus, if anything, wider 
than long, strongly but not closely punctured, the apex with a shallow triangu- 
lar incision, the teeth bluntly triangular. Thorax about one half longer than 
wide, the base not quite transverse, its sides broadly roandly narrowed. 
Apex of post-scutellum obliquely narrowed to the middle. Metanotum with 
a shallow furrow, widened gradually towards the apex. Abdomen as long 
ag the thorax, the node one-third of the length of the segment, gradually 
widened towards the apex. 2nd segment longer than it is wide at the apex. 
2d segment longer than it is wide at the apex, the base broadly, gradually 
roundly narrowed. Thoracic punctuation strong, close, running in places 
into reticulations ; there is a smooth, semi-circular space in the besal centre of 
mesopleuz. The basal half of the antennal scape and the greater part of 
the basal 2 joints of the flagellum are rufous. 


1, at first, thought this species might be FE. regulus, Saus., with which it 
agrees closely in general colouration (regulus is very variable, in colouration) 
but Saussure’s species should be readily know from mine by the base of thorax 
being transverse and with the sides angled, while in acapulcensis it is broadly 
rounded and not angled laterally. The general reddish colouration is pretty 
much as in EL. aviculus, Saus. I have this species from Belize, but, that is 
larger and, otherwise, may easily be known by the 2nd abdominal segment 
being clearly punctured. 

(To be Continued.) 
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FOREWORD. 


The purpose foreshadowed in the Editor's foreword to the first 
number of the present volume has not been lost sight of in this one. All 
the promises of contributions to this end have not, it is true, been fulfilled, 
nor, again, has the big subject of ‘“ Guiana whose rich feet are mines of 
gold” been exhausted, but we are still able to present to our readers 
some reflections of the doings of men in the colony and of the interests 
and problems which engage their minds. 


The first article from the pen of the Curator, Mr. James Rodway, 
F.L.S., touches the chord of romance and mystery which breathes in the 
dark forest lands of the colony, ‘ the deep vibrations of whose witching 
song” are retained by every ear which has listened in their depths, until 
the memory blends fancy and reality in monstrous images of Eldorados 
and anthropophagi such as rioted in the minds of men in the days of Good 
(Jueen Bess. 


The real aspect of the ‘“‘ mines of gold” is presented in an article by 
Mr. W. A. Dunn whose long connection with the mining industry in 
Guiana enables him from his stores of experience to put pearls of know- 
ledge within reach of his readers. 


Drs. K. S. Wise and Minett contribute a valuable paper dealing with 
the results of their exhaustive bacteriological study of the water supply 
of twenty-four estates in relation to the health of the communities sup- 
plied. In giving space to the record of pioneer work of this kind, Timehri 
is not only securing for its pages a permanent place amongst documents 
of note in the progress and well-being of the colony, but is also bringing 
under the notice of all whom such questions concern directly authorita- 
tive information which may form areliable basis for measures tending 
to these ends. 


In “Our Villages and Country parts” the Rev. JB. Cropper 
considers some aspects of communal life and customs to which more 
attention should certainly be paid in the near future. In ‘ The Colony’s 
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Foreign Trade” Mr. J. Van Sertima follows up the economic questions 
opened up in his article in the last issue of this journal. His article brings 
together figures highly valuable for comparisons from which conclusions 
as to the commercial position and tendencies may be drawn. The vexed 
question of the exact significance of the export-import ratio is touched 
upon, and there will doubtless be different opinions upon the moral to be 
drawn from the excess of one or the other, but this in no way affects 
the value of the writer's contribution to the subject. 


Mr. Fred. C. 8. Bascom’s article on ‘“‘ The Labour Question ” is likely 
to attract as much attention as any, and deserves careful study and 
consideration. In a land in which millions of acres are not only unexploit- 
ed but unexplored, the population question, as distinct from the labour 
question, may well engage the thoughts of every citizen, if only because 
the upkeep of a large estate with small resources is likely to be trying 
in proportion to the plenitude of the acres and the paucity of the means 
to work them. Asaresident sugar planter, engaged in the administration 
of his own property, Mr. Bascom’s views on the labour problem in relation 
to production for the world’s markets should have great weight with 
those interested directly and vicariously in the same industry. 


In the article on ‘‘ Labour and Food ” the writer has found out the 
fact referred to in another article that ‘‘ of statistics of our home trade and 
industries there are none,” but states an aspect of the problem of produc- 
tion which some may think worthy of further investigation. 


‘A View of Canadian Law” presented by Mr. Justice Riddell of 
Toronto so combines expert statement of doctrine and procedure in the 
Courts of Canada with a humorous appreciation of the relations of law 
and life, that others than our legal readers will find instruction and enter- 
tainment in its perusal. 


In two articles on our Kast Indian citizens the venerable Archdeacon 
Josa and Mr. E. A. Luckhoo touch upon the characteristics and customs 
of this people in their western place of sojourn. Mr. Luckhoo, as one of 
the race who has raised himself to prominence in the community, gives 
perhaps the best practical answer to questions as to the position of the 
East Indian immigrant, questions which have engaged the attention of 
Royal Comiissions and aroused from time to time excited, if ill-informed, 
criticism in Parliament and popular meeting house, when he points to his 
compatriots in civil employment, Government Medical Service, and 
professional employment, some with University degrees and qualifications 
the means to which careers were put within their reach by the immigra- 
tion system of the colony. 


‘“Moruca” by the Rey. Father Lickert, S.J., describes in sym- 
pathetic vein a bush pilgrimage and gives the reader some pretty 
sketches of Aboriginal Indian life. Father Cooksey, 5.J., deals with 
the Indians of the great North Western District of the colony, and 
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together with the preceding paper brings us into intimate acquaint- 
ance with the Mission work carried on by their communion in this 
partially opened up area of the Essequebo Province. 


Dr. Godfrey’s :address on ‘‘ Village Administration and Local Gov- 
ernment ” was, it will be remembered, delivered to the Society on Septem- 
ber 18th, of this‘year. The comprehensive review of the history of local 
administration will be found an important contribution of data for the 
statesman or student of questions affecting the amelioration and im- 
provement of the condition of the peasant population of the colony. 
Than Dr. Godfrey no one is better equipped to speak on this subject 
to which he has devoted both time and earnest effort for many years. 


“Some Graves of the Colony” by Mr. McTurk embodies the 
‘painstaking labour of many a journey to abandoned sites of old-time 
habitation and has the value which attaches to accurate records of 
monuments which furnish the raw material of history. 


In hghter vein by Mr. hk. P. Stewart, the artless log of a short 
holiday trip “To Paradise ” gives lively glimpses of stream, forest and 
savannah on the Berbice Rio, Wikki and Ituni Creeks, as seen by an alert 
eye in this year of grace 1912; a diary of who knows what value to 
future travellers thitherward. 


“St. George's Cathedral” is the subject of a sketch by Dean 
Sloman, and just now while the fabric is undergoing reconstruction is a 
timely notice of an interesting building; Mr. A. A. Thorne contributes 
his views on ‘‘ British Guianese Progress and Limitations.” Mr. A. D. 
Ferguson, Honorary Secretary of the B.G. Philatelic Society, gives our 
readers the benefit of his life-long study of the ‘“‘ Karly Postage Stamps 
of British Guiana.” In ‘“ Lime-Growing on Clay Soils” Mr. Edgar 
- Beckett contributes some results of his unique experience in the citrus 
branch of those planting industries which have in the old bad past been 
regarded as “minor.” Mr. Harold W. b. Moore, from his store of 
accurate and painstaking observations of insect life in the colony, gives a 
further contribution on the ‘“ Ways and Habits of butterflies and Moths,” 
and in the same department a further instalment of Mr. P. Cameron’s 
determinations of the Hymenoptera of Guiana continues the first study 
of a sort at all adequate or exhaustive of an order of insect life in which 
the colony so richly abounds. It cannot be considered inconsistent with 
the plan of such a journal as 7vmehii that a large space has been given 
in its pages to this work, and if the revelation of our riches in one order 
attracts the attention of scientific euquirers to other orders, Mr. Cameron’s 
work will have a value apart from its intrinsic worth as a stimulus to the 
exploration of practically unexploited mines of knowledge. 


THE MUSEUM. 


For some months the Museum Committee has been engaged in 
considering steps for the improvement and better display of the 
Natural History collection. The Rubber and Balata case has been 
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housed in the corridor near the Economic Section, but its furnishing 
is still in an embryo state. We take the opportunity to appeal to 
all members who have an interest in these industries and _ facilities 
for obtaining specimens, illustrative of them, to send them to the 
Curator. In this connection we have to lament the loss of Mr. F. A. 
Stockdale, whose valuable advice and assistance had been promised in the 
arrangement of the case, to whom, at the same time, we offer our very 
hearty congratulations on the recognition, which his promotion implies, 
of those qualifications which cause his removal to his new appointment, 
to Jeave a vacancy which it is hard to till. Four new cases are under 
construction to replace the time-worn and never very suitable cases in 
which some of the furred and feathered species are now exhibited. 
Meantime a number of sub-committees are at work reporting on the 
condition of specimens in several orders. The information thus gathered 
is intended to guide the Directors in laying plans for a complete 
rearrangement, and, where desirable, renewal of specimens, many of 
which, even when originally well prepared, have lost their pristine 
freshness. 7 


Of course, this work will call for heavy expenditure, and it is sadly 
to be confessed that the resources of the Society are at present unequal 
to any added strain. Yet the Directors are getting ready for a day of 
better things, which, they are not without hopes, may be near at hand. 
They propose by the steps already and about to be taken that, so far as 
is possible with the means at their disposal, when that day comes it shall 
not find them unprepared. The spirit of undaunted optimism, for which 
the Society under the inspiration of its brilliant President, has come to 
stand, would be poorly illustrated if ‘‘ when it rains porridge ” the bowls 
were unready. We do not believe that the neglect of the Museum by 
private donors and the indifference tothe vast importance from every 
economic standpoint of scientific inquiry, in which an adequate Museum 
holds an absolutely indispensable place, can long continue in face of the 
many influences at work in the direction of enlightenment. Should the 
Society again appeal to merchants, planters, and people interested, 
whether dwelling in or out of Guiana, we have a strong belief that a 
golden shower would fill the calabash. The Government also, spite of 
many demands upon its resources, is unlikely to consider the claim of the 
Museum for greater support the least important or least pressing 
which offers itself for consideration. Lack of funds may compel the 
postponement of many things which would tend to well-being and ~ 
progress, but the neglect of due payment to knowledge raises a 
cmulative debt of usury which even a wealthy state cannot afford to pay. 


THE LIBRARY. 


The additions to the Library during 1912 number about a thousand 
volumes and include a collection of standard works in poetry and fiction. 
They are in many cases new, and in others replace damaged and worn 
sets. The Book Committee has tried to please the novel readers, 
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especially ladies, and at the same time secure a good selection of works 
in other classes. When funds will admit of the renewal of more of the 
worn-out books, it is hoped that the proposed new catalogue will be 
prepared. 


OuR PRESIDENT’S PROMOTION. 


We cannot conclude this foreword without expressing the wide- 
spread gratification felt by the Society in the appointment which has 
been conferred on its President. In the promotion of Mr. J. J. Nunan 
to this important official position we rejoice not only because it is a 
recognition of his brilliant legal and scholarly attainments, but because 
at the present time no choice which might have been made would have 
been likely to provide the colony with an official so thoroughly 
interested in and acquainted with its needs, nor with such an alert 
perception of the directions in which effort may best be expended for 
their satisfaction. 


THE SCIENTIFIC ASSISTANT EDITOR, 
for the Editorial Committee. 
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TY OF MANOA. 


TRMEFGOEDENRC! 


From De Bry. 


2—THE HEADLESS MEN. 


From De Bry. 


GUIANA: THE WILD AND WONDERFUL. 


Introductory to a Series of Lectures. 


By JAMES Ropway. 


“ Guiana, whose rich feet are mines of gold, 
Whose forehead knocks against the roof of stars, 
Stands on her tip-toes at faire England looking, 
Kissing her hand, bowing her mighty breast, 
And every sign of all submission making, 

To be her sister—” 


Such was the language used by the poet Chapman when he wanted 
to glorify the exploits of Sir Walter Ralegh and his ‘“ Discovery of the 
large, rich and beautiful empire of Guiana.” No doubt Ralegh believed 
in the myth of El Dorado, the gilded King, and the golden city of Manoa, 
as so many others did, who thought it the richest place in the world and, 
in very many cases, lost their lives in the search. It was a mysterious 
and wonderful country, where lived ‘“anthropophagi and men whose 
heads do grow beneath their shoulders,” amazons, mermaids and dragons. 
Even the name Demerara was changed to De Mirara on some maps as if 
it meant the wonderful. 


Where nothing was known everything could be imagined. No doubt 
the early voyagers asked questions and got answers, but these were 
necessarily vague, for even when, as in the case of Leonard, the Indian 
from the Oyapok who lived with Ralegh for several years in the Tower,* 
the interpreter knew some English, he could hardly be expected to 
understand such questions as were commonly asked. Here were English- 
men who did not yet appreciate the idea that America was not the India 
of Marco Polo and Mandeville—they expected to find monsters and 
were encouraged in these expectations. To go a little farther and state 
that. these wonderful monsters and cities of gold had actually been seen 
was only a step. The artists of that day drew their pictures from such 
reports, aided by their own imagination ; hence we get such views as are 
here figured. The cannibal was a reality, but the amazon, headless men 
and mermaids have never been found. 


The real Guiana was however quite as interesting as the ideal. The 
powerful Carib with his weapons of wood and stone preserved the country 
from Spanish raids in search of gold, slaves or cassava bread. To this 
early period belongs the story of the origin of the name of Essequebo, 
River of Fire Stones. Long, long ago, said my Indian friend, Spaniards 
came into the rivers of the North West, hunting for slaves, with powerful 


*In the Chelsea Parish Register, according to Lyson, was a baptismal entry ‘*‘ Charles, 
a boy, by estimacon, 10 or 12 years olde, brought by Sir Walter Rawlie from Guiana, 
baptised 13° Februarii, 1597-8.” 
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dogs that were fed upon Indian babies. The people fled to the great 
river, taking with them their pepper-pots and other necessaries, including 
the stones on which these pots are supported. These stones were 
valuable because none were to be got in the lower lands of the coast. 
However, one party in coming through one of the channels between the 
islands, was met by chopping seas which upset every corial and over- 
whelmed people, pots and firestones. The people suffered little, most 
of their pots were recovered and put back into the corials, but the 
firestones quickly sank out of reach. Hence this great river became the 
River of my firestones (Dissekebe). 


The two great tribes, Arawaks and Caribs, were continually fighting 
with each other and must therefore have been different from our Indians 
of to-day. The Captain’s position was by no means a sinecure ; he must 
undergo severe trials of endurance before his election. The illustrations 
of such tortures are copied from Van Berkel’s little book, 1695, and 
purport to be what he saw ina journey from Fort Nassau, Berbice, to 
the Demerara, when on a visit to Kyk-over-al. 


These old pictures, although by no means life-like, represent the 
ideas of the country and people as given by the writers to draughtsmen 
who otherwise knew nothing of them. It follows therefore that none of 
them represents the figure of the real Indian and very few anything 
like their habitations. The European type was evidently the model for 
every race and people, and the surroundings were as plainly European 
landscapes. In the two pictures from Ralegh’s voyage we see the 
voyagers fully dressed in their finest clothes, when on a river journey 
in open boats, and the knight sitting with the Indian Chief in an 
elaborate tent which could not possibly have been carried on such a 
journey. 


Possibly the most curious thing in the old pictures is the armour- 
clad man of the time. It is very difficult to conceive of a journey in an 
open boat with a burning sun pouring down upon steel plates, for even 
the woollen underclothing must have been scorched. Yet it is an 
undoubted fact that armour was found in quantity when Cayenne was 
captured in 1667, and we may presume that it was worn to some extent. 
The Mexicans used quilted cotton and this was soon adopted by the 
Spaniards as a safe and effective protection against arrows and spears. 


That the rough thick woollen clothing of Europe was unfit for the 
tropics was something to be learnt from experience. Even yet Europeans 
have not appreciated the fact that everything worn here should be light 
' and loose. When we read that the people of Surinam in 1684 wondered 
that Governor Sommelsdijk wore white clothing and bathed every day, 
we can appreciate the advances made. Even a century ago an official 
was supposed to sit down to dinner in the skin-fittine uniform of that 
day. Charles Waterton tells how the Spanish Governor of Guayana 
went to dinner and how he got up and excused himself to lay aside his 
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official uniform. Waterton was very glad to follow suit. The Dutch 
planter ultimately learnt that a loose linen covering and a broad hat 
were the most suitable and healthy. 


When Van Berkel went overland from Fort Nassau to the Demerara 
there were no settlements on that river nor even on the Essequebo below 
Bartica. All the coast was a wilderness and not the least clearance 
could be seen anywhere. A stranger might easily come to the conclusion 
that no white men lived here; nothing could be seen but the line of 
couridas with here and there an opening into a river. The trading 
settlements of Essequebo and Berbice were of such small importance that 
even when reached they made little impression. True, Kyk-over-al was 
built of stone and brick, and in its insulation, no doubt, well protected 
against Indian foes, but Fort Nassau could be fired and could hardly be 
expected to stand a siege. It is reported that the defenders of Kyk- 
over-al once repelled a party of corsairs by pouring melted fat over them 
as they attempted to mount the steps. 


The traders from Kyk-over-al and Fort Nassau made long Journeys 
in the interior and could, no doubt, have told stories of what they had 
seen and heard. But, they thought only of their bargains—what could 
be got for a pound of beads, an axe or a hawk’s bell. The only wonder 
seen was the Crystal Mountain, which shone in the sunlight like a big 
diamond ; possibly this may have been an exaggeration of Roraima. 


Whether the pictured rocks were noticed in early times is not 
recorded—they were however seen by Dr. Hortesmann in 1749. 
Possibly also some were engraved or touched up at this period, although 
it appears as if most of them were of an earlier date. The fact that a 
figure of a ship was seen by Humboldt goes to prove that this particular 
Timehri rock was engraved after the arrival of the white man. This 
however is not strange in face of the fact that picture writings are still. 
being made on some of the branches of the Rio Negro. 


This was reported by Dr. Theodore Koch-Grunberg in his book 
Sudamerikansche Felszeichnungen, 1907, in which a flood of light is 
thrown upon these supposed ancient relics. In his journeys 1903-5 on 
the Upper Rio Negro and its branches he came across a fair number of 
rock pictures, most of which he figured. He does not agree with the 
opinion that they are ancient, in fact he saw some that could easily be 
recognised as newly cut. Nevertheless some of the tribes ascribed them 
to an ancestral hero, Yaparkuli. Possibly the aboriginals of Guiana may 
be near the truth when they say that some ancient tribe engraved 
them, and it is not unlikely that the descendants of this tribe may be 
now in the Upper Riv Negro and still at work on similar figures. 


The learned Doctor considers that many of the figures represent 
dancers in their elaborate dresses. Certainly the more ornate answer 
to such an identification; two of those in our block can be easily 
recognised and those from the branches of the Rio Negro, although 
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varying greatly, are of the same type. The dancer has his feather 
crown and cloak of palm leaves, the hands and feet being covered by 
the latter. Where only a head appears (sometimes presumed to be 
the sun) the figure is imperfect, and it 1s suggested that these are 
retouched and elaborated at later periods. The Doctor found examples 
which had been recently deepened and is of opinion that most of them 
are the result of intermittent work. Two elaborate figures, which could 
only have been a few days old, were found on clay banks; these would 
naturally be obliterated by a flood. There was no difficulty in identifying 
some of them such as the King vulture and butterfly. The former is a 
common emblem in Mexico and is often figured on the old pottery found 
in our kitchen-middens. Sharp-pointed stones are used, together with 
wet sand, but the complete work naturally takes up much time; possibly 
the engraver gets tired and leaves his task unfinished. A stone pick we 
have in the Museum would be a very useful tool for such a work. 


The suggestion that the figures are connected with dances is confirmed 
by the fact that some of them are like what we have as ornaments to 
dancing sticks. Among them are conventional half-moons, armadillos, 
birds and fishes. The block for this journal contains three examples of 
the dancers, only one of which may be considered complete, a turtle with 
egos, frogs, two monkeys with curled tails, a lizard, a coiled snake and a 
wheel-like figure. 


We may dismiss the idea that the Timehri figures have a historical 
significance. The real esoteric meaning will probably be found if we ever 
get to the significance of the dances. That something is meant by every 
detail is practically certain, but only the initiated Peaiman knows the 
secret and he is bound to keep it from the white man. 


Dr. Koch-Grunberg found 39 examples of Timehri rocks, 19 on the 
Rio Caiary-Uaupés, 9 on the Aiary and the remainder on the Negro and 
other branches. The number appears to increase as we get away from 
the settlements. 


When we read the old books we find many a tale which can 
hardly be taken seriously. Sometimes a monster or freak is taken 
as representing a tribe or people, such as the Touvingas of Hartsinck 
who are represented with claws like a crab on both foot and hand. 
Probably only one or two cases were found of such a malformation and 
the picture is no doubt an exaggeration. Possibly other old stories 
grew up from such unique malformations. 


Everyone looked for wonders and in many cases found or invented 
them. Bancroft in his ‘‘ Essay on the Natural History of Guiana,” 1769, 
figures a real two-headed snake as an Amphisbcena to which it bears no 
resemblance. Pythons or camoudis of enormous lengths were reported ; 
ninety feet long and as big round as a barrel was the general idea. Of 
course they were considered very dangerous; and stories of narrow 
escapes were told where the snakes rushed upon travellers and coiled 
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round them in ways quite impossible for any serpent. I have seen a 
picture of such an attack where the reptile has its back arched like that 
of a cat! 


Bush negroes were a real danger to the early colonists and were 
probably responsible for stories of jumbis, duppis, didies and akreos. 
They were the wild men of the bush and in most cases were much dreaded 
by the plantation slaves. In 1793 it was reported that a slave sent 
aback of Peter’s Hall to eut bush-ropes was almost frightened to death. 
In pushing his way through the tangle he heard a bell ring overhead, 
and at once a frightful naked monster appeared and pointed a oun at 
him. The slave ran back without his bush-ropes and was too much 
afraid of the bush negro to go back alone. An expedition to the place 
ended in the capture of a gang of these savages and destruction of their 
hiding-place. 


The Indian Kanaima, or avenger of blood, has helped to frighten 
the negro and boviander, as well as his possible victim. This tiger or 
camoudi kanaima is considered something more than the mere man—he 
is a demon, or possessed by one. When a glimpse of him is obtained 
everyone in the neighbourhood fears to go out alone. My boatmen have 
told me stories of these dreadful personages and of their tracking their 
victims, which suggest cunning and endurance almost preternatural. 
One old black man had seen a didi peeping round a tree-trunk, but of 
course be did not attempt to find out whether it was a kanaima. It 
was as far as he could see ina frightened glance, a small hairy man. 
He dared not look farther but ran off for it was highly dangerous to 
even peep at it. A month or two ago a balata-bleeder hinted to me that 
there were still didis, akreos, duppies and other strange and dreadful 
creatures to be found. He was of course brave enough to run the great 
risk of encountering such monsters, but he hesitated when asked to give 
some idea of the locality. As for taking anyone to investigate, that 
would bring trouble and make his work impossible. 


Charles Waterton tried to poke fun at these wild men of the woods. 
His ‘‘ Nondeseript ” was a triumph of the art of taxidermy, the head and 
shoulders of a red howler; he spoke of it in a very ambiguous way in the 
‘Wanderings, but here in Georgetown he put it on show as the head of 
the real wild man of the woods, and gave an account of its capture. 
Hundreds of people went to see it; some wondered at such a curiosity, 
others wanted to find out how it wasdone. Letters were written to the 
Guiana ‘“‘ Chronicle,” poking fun at Waterton and his wild man; we can 
picture the genial traveller quietly chuckling at their mystification. 


Waterton did much to put naturalists right on many points. His 
writings on monkeys, the sloth and snakes, show that he was a most 
careful observer. He crititised the pictures accepted by the closet 
naturalists, as well as specimens in the Museums. Everything was wrong 
and he was able to tell them how they could be put right. When attacked 
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his retorts were often humorous, sometimes hardly what we should now 
consider courteous. At the same time, it was no doubt galling to have 
his\ work criticised by people who knew nothing of the life-history of 
animals. A century ago literary men like Oliver Goldsmith compiled 
what were called Natural Histories at the request of booksellers; these 
were compilations from any and every source, often jumbles of refuted 
errors. Sydney Smith was one of this class, no doubt a good writer on 
subjects within his knowledge. Yet, his review of the ‘‘ Wanderings ” is 
an example of ignorance. Now-a-days such a book would be generally 
reviewed by a naturalist. No doubt Sydney Smith was clever with his 
pen when he wrote :— 


“How far does the gentle reader imagine the campanero may be heard, 
whose size is that of a Jay? Perhaps 300 yards. Poor innocent, ignorant 
reader! unconscious of what Nature has done in the forests of Cayenne, 
and measuring the force of tropical intonation by the sounds of a Scotch 
duck ! The campanero may be heard three miles !—this single little bird 
being more powerful than the belfry of a cathedral.” 
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“The Yorkshire gentlemen have long been famous for their equestrian 
skill ; but Mr. Waterton is the first among them of whom it could be said 
that he has a fine hand upon a crocodile.” - 


The cayman incident was continually misrepresented. In one of his 
letters Waterton said ‘‘I wondered much that he (a writer in Fraser's 
Magazine) should have invented such a silly tale as that of my riding 
on a cayman across the Orinoquo.” 


The following extracts from his letters show his opinion of the closet 
naturalist :— 


‘Our English naturalists will swallow anything.” 


‘You and I have it fully in our power to dress over those who defile the 
science by their pedantry, ignorance and lies.” 


In a letter to Professor Jameson he said :— 


“Tf the contents of this letter should sting you, pray reflect, sir, that 
you deserve to smart a little for your wanton imprudence in holding up to 
public animadversion the conduct of a gentleman who has never used you 
unkindly either by word or deed. You are a regius professor with above 
forty titles after your name ; I—am a private individual, scarcely known, 
whose care it is through ae never to be the aggressor, but who will 
always resist to the utmost any attack made upon him, come from what 
quarter it may.” 


The wonders of Guiana have not been lessened because we have 
got rid of a lot of fancies. The real is even more striking and beautiful. 
The sloths, monkeys and snakes have lost nothing by stripping off their 
mythical one The red howler is still heard in the forest although we 
do not credit him with holding conferences or preaching in the wilderness. 


7—THE CAYMAN OR DRAGON 
From Gottfreid’s Reysen. 


8.—RALEIGH’S RECEPTION IN GUIANA. 
From Gottfreid’s Reysen. 
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9.—CHARLES WATERTON. 


From Waterton’s Essays. 


10—WATERTON’S HEADQUARTERS ON THE MIBIRI CREEK. 


From St. Clair’s, West Indies. 
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We get rid of the monsters and raise up pictures of beasts, birds and 
insects all the more interesting because they are true to life. The 
wonders of the world are a great deal nearer to us than is generally 
supposed. 


Ages ago discoveries were made by the American peoples which are 
probably more striking than anything known in the Old: World. ‘To 
discover that the poisonous root of the cassava could be utilised for food 
was, no doubt, a grand step towards civilisation. Where this discovery 
was first made is impossible to tell, but it was probably near, if not 
actually in, Guiana. We can hardly conceive of such a discovery being 
made by one person; probably many persons died before the proper 
means of eliminating the poison was discovered. Not only was one food 
product discovered but a whole series. First, probably came selection 
by which the non-poisonous root was obtained, then the baking of 
cassava cakes which could not be too thick or some poison might be 
retained, followed by preparations such as ovicou, couac, farine and 
tapioca which could be stored for long periods. Another discovery was 
the Matapee or snake press by which the pulp was dried, and then 
perhaps the most wonderful of all that which gave us cassareep. How- 
ever any one could have learnt that the poisonous juice could be not 
only rendered harmless but useful as a preservative is impossible to 
conjecture. With the pepperpot came sterilising, a process only developed 
in Europe of late years, yet known in America for ages not only by the 
pot, but the barbecue as well. Further developments are the drinks 
made by fermenting infusions of cassava, generally connected with 
chewing. We thus have from the one root a boiled vegetable, bread, 
farine, tapioca, sauce and intoxicating liquors. We can hardly suppose 
that such grand discoveries were made by savages; they point to a 
civilisation perhaps far in advance of that of Mexico. 


Another wonder was the hammock. Why was not such a con- 
venience discovered in the Old World ? We can understand the necessity 
for hangine beds in a wet country like Guiana, and that they were 
invented to supply a want. Bunks on board ship were largely displaced 
by hammocks after the first voyagers to the West Indies returned with 
specimens. ‘The invention. was appreciated at once and hammocks 
became so common that their origin was forgotten. 


Among the wonders of America was the beautiful Mosaic feather- 
work which had been brought to such perfection in Mexico before the 
arrival of the white men that Spanish priests utilised the art for making 
pictures. Unfortunately this beautiful industry is almost gone, but good 
examples are to be seen in the Museum, including feather crowns and a 
decorated hammock. We may conclude that the art has degenerated, 
and probably it will be lost in the near future. This suggests that every 
care should be taken to preserve specimens of such work. Two or three 
examples sent from Mexico to Charles V. are still preserved in European 
museums and go to prove that the art was brought to great perfection and 
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that the descriptions of feather cloaks worn by Montezuma and his 
captains were fairly accurate. 


A grand invention of the Aborigines was the Curari or arrow poison. 
No doubt it is the result of long experience and of many trials. Like 
the medicinal compounds of the middle ages it is somewhat of a jumble 
of ingredients, varying a little as prepared by different Peaimen. Never- 
theless the main ingredients, species of Strychnos, are the saine, the 
differences being mainly in those plants which go to give body to the 
extract. The use of the fangs of poisonous snakes and fire ants is hardly 
necessary and appears not to be general. Waterton’s journey to get the 
poison is particularly interesting and his experiments to find an antidote 
are particularly valuable. In connection with the poison is that almost 
unique weapon the blow-pipe, only known elsewhere in Borneo. Every- 
thing connected with it shows what must be the result of careful observa- 
tion and experience. 


Inoculating for snake-bites may be considered as one of the strange 
things worth investigating. How far it is really successful has never been 
proved ; it can hardly be expected that anyone would risk his life to test 
his immunity. It is however believed in by most of the Surinam creoles, 
many of whom have been inoculated by some mysterious compound that 
suggests the witches’ cauldron. Besides the immunity from snake-bites 
the operation is also supposed to render harmless the stings of scorpions, 
etc. Inoculating with beenas is another curious and wonderful notion, 
possibly, like the other, useful from its promoting that feeling of confidence 
so necessary for the huntsman. 
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FLOGGING. 


From Van Berkel’s Voyagien. 
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THE GOLD INDUSTRY OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


By W. A. DUNN. 


There is one thing at least that must have struck the casual observer 
in connection with the Gold Industry of British Guiana, and that is the 
rather extensive production, in the absence of systematic mechanical 
appliances. The gold output, commencing in 1884 with an export of 
250 ounces, rose rapidly to 138,527 ozs., 16 dwts. in 18938, and to date 
aggregates a total of 2,247,454 ozs., valued at $39,330,455.58. 


It is interesting to note that our production at one time placed 
British Guiana among the ten gold-producing countries of the world, as 
shown in the following extract taken from a report to the Council of the 
Institute of Mines and Forests on the Gold and Forest Industries of 
British Guiana for the year ending June 30th, 1895, by T. S. Hargreaves, 
F.G.S., F.R.G.S., Secretary :—‘‘ Under the auspices of the Government, 
and with the ass stance of the British Guiana Bank, specimens from our 
goldfields were last year exhibited in London. A most useful and 
instructive handbook was compiled by Mr. H. I. Perkins, F.R.G.S., and 
published at the expense of the Government and distributed in London 
at the same time. By these means, and from the fact which is just be- 
ginning to be realised, that British Guiana now stands by no means Jast 
of the first ten gold-producing countries of the world, a considerable 
amount of attention has been directed to the colony and its mineral 
resources. ” 


The localities over which this yield has been won is spread over an 
equally extensive area ; not that large areas have been worked, but the 
finds have been made ina belt of country, stretching in a N.E. and S.W. 
direction, practically across the whole colony, with the notable exception 
of the county of Berbice, from which no remunerative workings have yet 
been recorded. A glance at the map will show that this belt con- 
tinues in a direct line to the famous Caratal aistrict in Venezuela, in 
which is situated the world-reputed ‘ El Callao Gold Mines.” 


The gold production may be said to have been almost entirely due 
to ths placer workings of a few lucky finds of abnormal richness in iso- 
lated districts and the subsequent squatting of men of the labouring class 
in and around those finds. With the exhaustion of those has come 
the decline of returns, but not the possibilities of the industry. It is easy 
to understand that with already little or no capital in the country to 
finance prospections, the little there was could not last long in the hands 
of, and was soon squandered away by, unscrupulous or incompetent pros- 
pectors. ‘The natural result of this has been the withdrawal of all local 
capital and credit from this class of work: so honest and regular pros- 
pection has practically come to astandstill. Placer workers are now 
tied to the immediate surroundings of the early finds, which inevitably 
must sooner or later be totally exhausted. 
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Turning to the prospects for organised capital, itis easy to see that, 
with the numerous waterways stretching all through the auriferous 
territories, dredging may be regarded as a very promising outlay for in- 
vestment. Already one company with a capital of $240,000, operating 
four dredges, has paid 5237 in dividends, from a gross production of 
24,424 ozs. to date Another recently incorporated company, at present 
operating only one dredge, is also full of promise, and has recorded a pro- 
duction to date of 4,033 ozs. The dredge workings at Omai were practi- 
cally the most successful part of their undertakings, and yielded 4,392 ozs. 
Prospective dredge operators will always have to realise that allowances 
have to be made for local conditions. First of all come the difficulties 
of ‘‘ Tacoubas,” 2.e., old fallen trees of almost imperishable hardwoods, 
lying deep down under the water, and whic! foul the buckets and have 
to be removed, Next comes the comparative shallowness of our gravels ; 
no where in the colony have there been found gravels up to the present 
time of such a depth as are found, say, in Oroville. As a consequence, 
lines have to be more often changed and new alignments taken up. 
Taking these delays into consideration, it is therefore well to figure that 
no dredge can treat a yardage of earth much in excess of one-third of 
its full capacity. This, of course, is due to the enforced delays and 
stoppages outlined above. Any operators ignoring these facts will 
eventually find himself faced by disappointment and perhaps financial 
failure. 


Hydraulicking has so far been responsible for the largest records of 
gold won by organised capital. At Omai, on the Hssequibo river, a 
production was recorded of 27,123 ozs., and at the ‘assiwinni on the 
Barama river, N.W.D., a gross production of 10,178 ozs. has been won. 
The operations at the former place were eventually shut down through 
the exhaustion of their capital, and the immediate difficulties imposed on 
a further supply of fuel. This fuel question will be referred to later on. 
Omai, it might be mentioned, has proved the most payable area yet 
discovered in the colony, and has been responsible for a gross production 
of close on 100,000 ozs. from an area of about 60 acres. The Tassiwinni 
in the N.W.D. closed down after a very short career, from much the 
same cause, plus the circumscribed area of their holdings, water, and 
timber rights. Undoubtedly hydraulicking in British Guiana offers ad- 
vantages by its freedom from all dangers of litigation on behalf of nearby 
townships which in some countries are prejudiced by the inevitable foul- 
ine of streams and so forth. It may be well also to record that at Omai, 
whereas the prospections gave a depth of about 14 feet as payable, in 
actual operations; values were found to continue apart from quartz to a 
depth in some instances of from 100 feet to 125 feet, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the valuable material. Gravity water was not attainable in the 
above-mentioned properties, artificial means were adopted, which in nearly 
all cases proved expensive. With the many waterfalls available, electricity 
may be used to advantage for all purposes of power. It must be borne in 
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mind, that the flatness of the ground and lack of fall must not be lost sight 
of, as dump-room is one of the essential factors in hydraulic mining. 


Before proceeding to deal with the quartz milling phase of the gold 
industry, it may be well to revert in a few lines to the question of power, 
as whether in hydraulicking or otherwise this question is one of vital im- 
portance. Although fuel for power purposes is fairly abundant all over 
the country, its distribution, the configuration of the country, and the 
humidity of the soil, all create problems that take some solving and ex- 
penditure. In the first place, as in all tropical countries, not more than 
257 in every acre is available as efficient fuel ; as a consequence, four or 
five times the normal area has to be covered to obtain a full supply. This 
naturally means abnormal transportation expenses, and wear and tear of 
stock ; the configuration of the country in gullies and ravines further 
increases this difficulty of transportation, and lastly, the excessive 
humidity of the soil imposes heavy burdens on the construction and 
maintenance of roads, all of these culminating in the one unpleasant fact, 
that every half-year of a mine’s existence makes the question of fuel, and 
consequently power, one of increasing difficulty and expense by the 
increase of distances and the impassability of old roads. There are, of 
course, various ways and expedients for mitigating these difficulties ; such 
as the establishment of commercial power-distributing schemes, or the 
individual erection of hydro-electric power plants. 


Resuming the thread of, this paper, one may well say that for real 
permanent benefits quartZ-mining must ever be looked to in any gold 
industry. But, up to the present, local quartz mines have not been a 
conspicuous success although there always was, and is, great promise in 
this direction. The Wariri workings undertaken in 1863 provide our 
first object-lesson. Apart, however, from the intrinsic value of this 
property, it would seem that being located so very near to such a vast extent 
of water as the Cuyuni river and because the Matope Falls provide at that 
point the water to be contended with in the lower levels, these facts would 
always create an active source of annoyance. Power here would have to be 
of a very cheap description to cope with the vast extent of pumping that 
may very well be suspected. 


At Kanaimapoo on the Demerara River, it is clear that there was 
never a sufficient development of ore bodies to justify the erection of a 
milling plant but deep prospections may have, or may yet prove the 
existence of extensive quartz bodies. At this point it may be observed 
that there has been practically no underground prospection for permanent 
quartz bodies in the colony ; underground work, perhaps from a force of 
circumstances, having been more or less of the nature of exploration of 
known veins or outcrops. Again, in the North West District the absence 
of any well-defined quartz deposits at depth has proved the undoing of 
all enter prises. 
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At the Peters’ Mine in the Puruui District larger bodies of quartz 
were encountered and operations continued over a longer period than at 
any other quartz mine in the country. Work, however, was suspended 
for domestic reasons, and pending a more satisfactory adjustmeut of the 
fuel and freight problems. Speaking generally, from surface indications 
and previous experience, British Guiana belongs to the class of country 
of small quartz mines with short lives but very rich quartz. The total 
production from quartz milling all over the colony has amounted to 
67,782 ozs. 


Owing to the heavy alluvial deposits of about 150 feet found on the 
properties already explored in the colony, it is extremely difficult to say 
if any really great quartz mine, such as have made other countries 
famous, will ever be discovered within its borders; but from my own 
experience, with deep boring down to one thousand feet, I should say it is 
quite probable : but prospection will have to be conducted with skill and 
patience, and at some considerable expense. This question of deep level 
prospections can not be made too much of, and ecails for more than a 
passing reference if British Gana is ever to possess a permanent gold 
industry. 


In the meantime, nothing is so advisable as the economical equip- 
ment of the small mines already known and their consistent exploitation ; 
along these lines there is money to be made; and such operations may 
yet lead to the discovery of some great mine such as we all hope for. 


Before closing this paper I wish to thank the officials of the Lands 
and Mines Department and other gentlemen for their courtesy in assist- 
ing me to the best of their ability in gathering the above data together. 


DRINKING WATER SUPPLIES: 


|A Chemical and Bacteriological Study of the Drinking Water Supplies 
| on Estates from a Hygienic Point of View. 


By 
Reon Wisk Mb. bos. roc.. DEH: 
Government Medical Officer of Health and Bacteriologist, 
and 
Roe, Sone, MD, DEP Der Me: & A., 
Assistant Government Medical Officer of Health and Bacteriologist. 


When first directed to begin this investigation it was with consider- 
able trepidation that the commission was received ; especially as our 
colleague, Professor Harrison, was, owing to pressure of work unable to 
co-operate with us by carrying out the chemical analyses. This meant 
that both bacteriological and chemical analyses had to be carried out 
in the laboratory, Public Hospital, Georgetown, by one of us, a very 
considerable amount of extra work. It was therefore decided to spread the 
investigation over a longer period than was originally intended. 


The scheme briefly was as follows :—By taking a large number of 
samples of water and carrying out a complete bacteriological and chemical 
analysis in each case, a set of results would be obtained from which it 
would be possible to form an opinion as to the hygienic value of the 
water supplies and to arrive at an approximate standard of purity for 
future guidance. In order to negative climatic and local influences as 
much as possible samples were taken both during the dry and wet 
seasons, especially after heavy rains, in order to demonstrate the 
possibility or otherwise of surface contamination due to improper con- 
servation of the supplies. An enormous number of investigations were 
carried out and embodied with full detail in a departmental report for 
Government consideration. As this is the first attempt to make a com- 
plete bacteriological and chemical survey of the estates’ water supplies 
of the colony, no efforts were spared to ensure the accuracy of results in 
order that a reasonable standard might be available for future investiga- 
tions. 


The scheme adopted was based on the following essentials acknow- 
ledged by all water experts as the irreducible minimum :— 


1. A careful topographical survey at the time of collection together 
with a rough sketch made on the spot available for future 
reference. 

2. A bacteriological examination carried out as soon as_ possible 
(frequently within an hour, rarely later than 3 or 4 hours) after 
collection. | 

3. A chemical analysis carried out on the same day as the sample was 
collected, 
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4. A microscopical examination of the centrifugalised deposit. 


5. A careful note of the weather conditions at time of collection 
especially with regard to recent heavy rains. 


The population on sugar estates (500—5,000 people) is usually sup- 
plied by water in an open trench of varying length usually from 50 to 
100 yards long and 12 to twenty feet broad and 3 to 4 feet deep. The 
water is rain water which has collected on savannahs aback of the estates / 
and become deeply impregnated with peaty materials. This is allowed 
to flow many miles down the canals of the estate, which are purged of 
the previous water. ‘The flowing water is then considered pure and 
passed into the drinking trench and dammed off. This procedure is 
repeated at intervals of 3 to 4 months according as need arises. A few 
estates conserve rain water in direct trenches alongside the dwellings. 
One or two estates collect rain water in large concrete reservoirs. | 
These shallow trenches, often alongside the public road, are in many cases 
unfenced and unprotected in any way. Heavy rain quickly washes all 
sorts of pollution into these trenches, and it is no uncommon thing to 
see pigs, goats, cows and other animals walking in these trenches 
undisturbed. In some cases, houses and coolie ranges have been built 
on the banks, within a few feet of the drinking water supplies ; in con- 
sequence, all kinds of household and animal refuse can be seen upon 
these banks, which frequently slope from the dwellings towards the water. 


This enquiry into the hygienic suitability of these water supplies 
comprised a survey of 24 different estates. On all twenty-four bacterio- 
logical analyses were made, for which purpose sixty-seven samples were 
taken, some estates having three or four different supply trenches and 
in some instances 4 or 5 samples were taken of the same supply at 
different times of the year and during different seasons. On eleven of 
these estates the supply was examined chemically, twenty-nine samples 
being taken for this purpose. For these analyses sterilized chemically 
clean, glass-stoppered bottles were employed. The sample was collected 
from 6 inches below the surface of the water. The stopper was then re- 
placed, tied over with sterilized wool and canvas, and finally packed in ice. 


The bacteriological and chemical analyses are tabulated below, the 
details of the examination being omitted since they may possibly con- 
fuse. 


TABULATED RESULTS OF BACTERIOLOGICAL ANALYSES. 


TOTAL ORGANISMS. FAECAL ORGANISMS. 
Below | 1,000 | Above | Not sree: Absent|1 to 10) {? a oa 
1,000 to 5,000 mens by yl ee 1,000 mens 
ae ie 5,000 | perce MBS exam’d. ae Mk perce. | perce. jexamd. + 
17 39 8 3 67 10 31 14 12 67 
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B. ENTERIDITIS SPOROGENES IN 100 CC. STREPTOCOCCUS FAECALIS IN 5 CC. 


Total 
ecim’ns. 


Total 


Present. | Absent. Not Done.|, Sage 
p ecim’ns. 


Present. | Absent. |Not Done. Sp 


1] 39 a 67 22 28 Vy. 67 


— | ee ee eee 


RESULTS OF CHEMICAL ANALYSES. 
RE-ACTION. 


Faintly Acid. Neutral. Alkaline. Total. 


a i ss ee 


9 19 1 29 


FREE AMMONIA IN PARTS PER 100,000. 


‘Ob to ~.05 .06 to .10 ell to .15 .16 to .20 Over .20 Total. 


9 ath pr 5 7 1 29 


ALBUMINOID AMMONIA IN PARTS PER 100,000. 


01 to .05 -06 to .10 ll to .15 16 to .20 Over .20 Total. 
5 9 6 4 5 29 
CHLORIDES. 


EXPRESSED AS CHLORIDE PaRTS PER 100,000. 


0.8 and ae 0.8 to 0.89 | 0.9 to 1.0 1.1 to 2.0 2.1 and over 


PHOSPHATES. 
EXPRESSED AS PARTS PHOSPHOROUS PENTOXIDE PRESENT IN 100,000. 


0.10 to 0.19 | 0.20 to 0.29 | 0.30 to 0.39 | 0.40 to 0.49 | 0.50 to 0.70 }1.0 andover| ‘Total. 


29 
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Faint traces of Nitrites and Nitrates were found in seven specimens. 
The hardness varied between 1.2 and 5.5 parts per 100,000. The solids 
were between the following figures : Organic 7.0 to 39.0; Inorganic 2.4 
to 24.0 in parts per 100,000. 


In placing hygienic values on these analyses we were confronted by 
the difficulty that the usual standards relied upon in Europe for detection 
of sewage were of little avail especially from a chemical standpoint. For 
example, the albuminoid and free or saline ammonia figures are so high in 
the peaty, and even the rain waters of this colony that a small extra 
amount present as due to sewage contamination cannot possibly be identi- 
fied:as such. Further Nitrites and Nitrates, usually accepted as indicators — 
of pollution at a somewhat remote date, were almost invariably absent. 
Not because there was no sewage present (that was abundantly proved by 
the topographical and bacteriological data), but because the waters of the 
colony contain a large amount of reducing substances, ferrous iron 
amongst others, which prevent the normal oxidation of Ammonia to 
Nitrates taking place. Under these circumstances, after consultation 
with Professor Harrison, we decided to fall back upon the figures given 
for Chlorides and Phosphates as of most value. 


Chlorides are looked upon by sanitarians as evidence of urine 
contamination, in the absence of sea water. Phosphates are the most 
stable of the ultimate products of decomposition of faecal material and 
come from no other source save chemical manures, ete. If the chlorine 
figure is high, that is, in excess of the average for the district, it may 
reasonably be inferred that the material which yields the chlorine is a 
great part of animal origin. For the purpose of comparison we, there- 
fore, in agreement with Professor Harrison, propose to adopt a standard 
of .8 parts per 100,000 of Chlorine, and to regard with suspicion water 
containing more than .05 parts of Phosphates per 100,000. These 
figures were of course adopted after comparison between the original 
water as obtained from the source in the savannah lands, and the water 
after admission to the drinking water trenches. For example, if the 
Phosphates amount to nil or at most to a mere trace in the original 
savannah water, the fact that it increased greatly later, will be proof 
positive either that the water has been exposed to animal pollution, or 
that surface water from manured lands has gained access. In either case 
this is sufficient evidence to condemn it for drinking purposes. Of a 
large number of samples examined the table above indicates that only 
four showed a reasonable degree of freedom from pollution as judged 
by the chlorine figure, whilst as regards the Phosphate figure not one 
sample fell within the limits given by Hehner as constituting a water 
‘free from suspicion.” 


From a bacteriological point of view the chemical results were fully 
confirmed. A water which is contaminated with sewage sufficiently to 
yield evidence of pollution by chemical methods will show overwhelming 
evidence pointing to the same conclusion on bacteriological grounds, 
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The bacteriological data require more skill and experience to interpret, 
but on the other hand the possibility of false deductions from careless 
collection or local impurities is far greater. Owing to the inherent 
difficulties in the way of isolating actually specific disease producing 
bacteria from a water sample, bacteriologists all over the world agree to 
rely on the detection of organisms known to be associated with faecal 
material; this method although perhaps not perfect, can be relied upon 
to detect the presence of 1 part of recent sewage added to 1,000,000 
parts of pure water. 


The organisms relied upon as indicative of pollution are Bacillus 
Coli Communis, Streptococcus Faecalis, and Bacillus Enteriditis Sporo- 
genes. Ina good water it should not be possible to detect any of these 
organisms as present in 10 ¢c.c. in temperate climate. We however 
proposed to accept 1/10th of this standard as applicable to British 
Guiana. In other words B. Coli should be absent from 1 c.c. We 
regret to record that only ten samples out of a total of 67 samples 
examined reached this very low standard of purity, a somewhat depressing 
result ! 


_ The amount of solid matters, both organic and inorganic, present 
in the water was in nearly all cases higher than that contained in the 
water from original savannah source, and allowing that the inorganic 
increase may be due to stirring up the mud, this would not account for 
the organic increase, even after allowing for vegetable and animal life 
present except as added matter. This view is strongly supported by the 
detection of animal hairs, cotton fibres, wood fibres, Ascaris Ova, 
Cyclops, larvae of ticks, ete., found in microscopic examination of the 
centrifugalised deposit from 500 c¢.c. of this water. 


It has frequently been stated that there is no necessity for sanitation 
in a tropical country because sunlight is in itself such a stroag disinfectant. 
This matter has also claimed our attention and after exhaustive tests 
with various organisms we are convinced that although it is true faecal 
organisms are destroyed by direct sunlight on the surface of the water, 
yet this does not apply to the water at a depth of a few inches, especially 
in peaty water, which appears to be most efficient in cutting off the 
actinic rays. Delicate sewage organisms can live at a depth of six 
inches, and even less will suffice, if there is vegetation on the surface to 
act as a shade. 


The above remarks apply only to the more delicate varieties, but 
some of the hardier sewage organisms can resist the action of strong 
sunlight successfully for a very long period, 
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The following table indicates the action of sunlight under specially 
favourable conditions. The water was 1} inches deep in a vessel with a 
white bottom. 


Faecal Per ee. Presence after Exposure. 
Orgenism. before 
5 hrs. | 9hrs. | 24 his. | 72 hrs. | 96 hrs. | 120 hrs. 
B. Gideede Le Nab 1,000 “E lee. | — lee. | x 2ee. | x 2ce. sd Heb: —10ee. 
B. Nenpoliemne re id 1,00¢ 4 x lee. | — lee. = 2cc. Poe gees —10ce. 
B. Lactis Heo cenes Ne a,000 80 x Wee, ex lee: 4 ix ee een (enon —10ce. 
B. Coli Communis . 1,°00 ere 6ece. |— 10ce. Ue as 
B. Col Coume inh! if) 1p lec) a 
media on Petri 100 ™ x -~ = 


dish. 


(Note: x Indicates present) 


— absent 


Under the far more favourable conditions found in the usual water 
trenches the above organisms will persist for months. 


All pathogenic bacteria such as typhoid for example have been known 
to exist in mud for long periods so that if sewage gains access to drinking 
water supplies the micro-organisms fall to the bottom. It must be re- 
membered that bacteria have weight, and obey the law of gravitation. 


Sedimentation acts in two ways, causing not only the subsidence of 
the actual bacteria but also a sinking of the organic particles in the 
water, so that the bacteria are protected from the influence of the sun’s 
rays. 


It becomes obvious that water conveyed and conserved in trenches 
such as those found on the estates of the colony shows abundant evidence 
of pollution. It is naturally reasonable to enquire if it is possible to 
prevent or remove the contamination. The results in this direction 
already obtained give great encouragement and show that simple reason- 
able precautions lead to very considerable reduction of pollution indicated 
by both chemical and bacteriological analyses. The mortality rate on 
the various estates bear this out. On certain estates the authorities 
have surrounded the drinking water trench with a bank vertical on the 
inner side and sloping away on the outer ; around this is placed a strong 
animal proof fence provided with openings to a raised wooden platform 
over the water, from which the water may be dipped. In such a case 
surface washings are directed away from the supply and animals are 
unable to gain access. Taking four of the estates the morbidity rate 
(number of cases occurring per year for every thousand persons living” 
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range from 14.9 at Leonora to 36.2 at Nonpareil. On other estates with 
an unprotected supply in no case is the rate below 47.2 and it rises on 
some to as high as 96.3. 


It is important to realise that water thus impounded, lying still, 
undisturbed and free from added contamination, proceeds naturally to 
purify itself. It is on this fact that a large portion of European cities 
depend for the purification of their supplies. The provision of large 
settling reservoirs by the various metropolitan and borough water com- 
panies shows their appreciation of the importance of this process hardly 
second even to filtration. 


When, however, frequent driblets of pollution are being added to 
water, this purification process is unable to make headway against it. 
Analysis of open trench drinking water supplies usually reveal 10—10,000 
faecal organisms per cubic centimetre, whereas the following table shows 
the result in some protected water supplies. 


Plantation. Faecal Organisms. 
Wales 1 per cubic centimetre 
Nismes absent in 5 cubic centimetres 
Port Mourant absent in 5 cubic centimetres 
La Bonne Intention 1 per cubic centimetre 


Some few estates have supplies conserved in concrete tanks or 
reservoirs. These are filled from the roof of the factory buildings or 
from adjacent ranges. In such cases the water is of a purity far sur- 
passing that achieved in any system of trench supply. At Blairmont 
the supply is equal to that of a HKuropean city. 


The following results indicate the results obtained :— 


Plantation. Faecal Organisms. 
Providence, Demerara absent in 6 cubic centimetres 
Uitvlugt absent in 3 cubic centimetres 
Blairmont absent in 10 cubic centimetres 
Springlands absent in 5 cubic centimetres 


The chemical analyses give analagous results. 


During the course of the investigation attempts have been made to 
estimate the period at which pollution took place. From the bacteriologi- 
cal analysis and from the types of organism isolated, it was hoped that it 
might be possible to ascertain whether the pollution was added yesterday, 
last week, last month or last year. This has been succeeded in to a certain 
extent within broad limits. Work on this subject was recently carried 
out by Major Clemesha in India and our results correspond very closely 
where surface waters are concerned. By isolating different types of 
faecal bacteria it is found that some are more resistant than others and 
while purifying powers of nature will destroy certain kinds in a few 
days others will remain still living for a few weeks and others for a few 
months. The presence of the Bacillus Coli Communis, if in large 
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numbers, indicates old or a slight recent pollution. The Streptococcus 
Faecalis is indicative of very recent fouling probably dating from only a 
few days previous. 


The Bacillus Lactis Aerogenes usually indicates a pollution of a few 
weeks old and if the Bacillus Coli Communis is absent indicate that a 
moderate amount of purification has taken place. 


The Bacillus Cloacae and Neapolitanus are found most frequently 
when the fouling has been remote, possibly months old. 


The Bacillus Oxytocus Perniciosus is a delicate organism and is 
eloquent of very recent pollution. 


The Bacillus Rhinoscleroma is rare in any but human excreta and 
therefore is indicative of the fouling being of human origin. 


In conclusion it should be recollected that when water supplies are 
improved, not only does the case incidence and death rate from water- 
borne diseases show a marked decrease, but the improvement of the 
water supplies has invariably been followed by a general all-round 
improvement in the health of the community. This we cannot impress 
too greatly on the villages and estates of the colony, for the village water 
supplies are usually in a far worse condition than those on the estates. 


In thus completing the first bacteriological study of estates’ water 
supply many difficulties have necessarily presented themselves and 
many unsuspected sources of error arisen. EHuropean standards have 
been found wanting and the customary methods of work have required 
adaptation to peculiar local conditions. Much of the work has thus been 
necessarily groping in a mass of facts for true actualities which may be 
safely used for comparative results. 


The subject, however, has been conceived from a critical standpoint 
and practical conclusions have been drawn only when they are thoroughly 
justified by the available evidence. The object has been to get as far as 
possible a firm bacteriological and chemical basis and then to explain the 
scientific experiments upon which these are based and the lines along 
which future work should develop. 


OUR VILLAGES AND COUNTRY PARTS. 


By Rey.’ J. B. (CROPPER. 


In the early days the ‘ plantation” with its proprietor or his 
representative and its staff of labourers and labour superintendents was 
all that represented rural life. After emancipation abandoned sugar and 
cotton plantations were bought by groups of liberated slaves who parted 
the land among themselves and settled down in communities. Work on 
the adjoining plantations and the growing on their own lands of plantains, 
cassava and other provisions maintained these communities in a large 
measure of prosperity. 


The plantation system of locating the residents in one section 
separated from the cultivable section was followed and each plot in 
the residential section had its corresponding plot in the cultivation 
section. As time went on and the whole of the empoldered lands became 
occupied new areas were empoldered and plots allotted to the original 
residential lots. In most of the villages the divisions were not made by 
survey and the portions secured to each proprietor or family by title, 
deed or transport. A friendly arrangement seems to have sufficed for 
the marking off of the plots to be occupied by each family. In some 
parts, notably in Berbice, reef lands were chosen for the site of the 
‘village “ irrespective of its proximity or otherwise to the public road. 
In many cases no attempt was made to “lay out” the village, houses 
being erected anywhere about the section chosen for residence. In some 
instances—of later date than that of the early village settlement— 
abandoned plantations bought each one by more purchasers than one, or 
occupied by more than one family, descendants of the original—or of an 
earlier individual proprietor, have less of the village look about them. In 
comparatively recent years other forms of village settlement have arisen. 
Some of the proprietors of sugar plantations have sold out their front 
lands or portions of them in lots along the public road. These lots have 
no cultivation plots aback, being simply, as they are termed, house lots. 
Other proprietors have been themselves laying out their properties in lots 
and selling them to individual purchasers. In almost all, if not all, of 
such cases the land is divided lengthwise of the estate, the lots running 
in narrow strips from the seashore to the backdam, a convenient position 
for the erection of houses being found on each side of the public road 
which in every case intersects the estate. The Government also has done 
some experimenting incommunity forming, in some cases in the sub- 
dividing and selling out of estates which had fallen into their hands, and 
in a few others in an effort to settle time-expired East Indians. They 
have in their case reverted to the old plantation system of a village 
section in the front, the lots in which are not continued into the cultiva- 
tion lots aback. 7 
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Something may be said in defence of each of these modes of laying 
out. The lots along the estate fronts provide a community dependent 
more or less directly on the estate and yet not bound to the service of 
the estate as are the residents on the estate itself. Such communities 
should be thriving. With factory and field work nearby putting into 
circulation anything between one and several thousand dollars per week. 
there must be something radically wrong if they do not thrive. From 
the estates point of view, however, opinion is divided as to the wisdom 
of establishing them. In the case of the village adjoining the estate 
the housing of the people in a laid-out village community has more to 
commend it than has the same system in a community separated from 
the estate. A large number of people will be finding employment on the 
estate while others will be engaged in various forms of service arising 
from the immediate proximity of the estate. In all the cases, however, 
the main considerations are drainage and facility of access to the homes. 
It is claimed that in a land without stones the cost of making and keeping 
up roads would be prohibitive, while sanitation would suffer under the 
present and only practicable system of drainage. I admit cost and some 
difficulty in regard to the roads but ,I set up the very oppésite claim in 
regard to sanitation. It is also claimed that the locating of the houses 
together is desirable from the social point of view and helpful from an 
administrative point of view. ‘The latter may be dismissed as receiving 
undue weight. As to the former it might not be amiss to inquire some- 
what into the question. In all countries there are and ever have been 
wide differences between urban and rural life, born partly of differences in 
occupation and partly of differences in conditions and associations of 
residence. And while it is acknowledged that the characters developed 
under these respective conditions are mutually helpful and both necessary 
to the full life of the community, it is also recognised that the inflow of 
the influences born of rural life are essential to the moral toning up and 
physical improvement of city life. There is a conventionality and an 
almost slavish submission to fashion and custom which are a prominent 
feature of city life. To this conventionality and submission our towns 
present no exception. The proximity of residences to each other is no 
negligible factor in bringing about this condition and as it acts in the city 
so will it act in the village. Whatever little advantage then is gained by 
the grouping together of the houses, city-like, it is more than outweighed 
by the loss of rural influences. 


The distance, too, of the ‘‘ Provision beds” from the houses in the 
village proper cannot but be a drawback. In some cases several miles 
each way must be travelled before half an hour’s work can be done. 
Added to the drawback of distance is the inconvenience of ingress and 
egress from and to the ‘ beds,” the side-line trench, with anywhere between 
two and four feet of water, having to be crossed each way. 


The class of houses built by the early villagers differed much from 
those now put up. I am not bringing into comparison the large and 
expensive house sometimes erected by a villager of means. ‘Those early 
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buildinys did not aspire to architectural beauty or embellishment. Even 
the glass window was not very much in evidence. But they were large 
and roomy and suggested no overcrowding of the family. Not unfre- 
quently they were of two-storeys. They have given place to a smaller 
house with smaller rooms (not fewer occupants though), but presenting a 
greater display of the carpenters’ and painters’ decorative art. 


In whatever way they may be laid out, however, too many of our 
villages need to be rwralised. This may seem contradictory but it is true. 
Especially is this the case on the Hast Coast of Demerara, where the 
idea seems to be emphasised that every little village aspires to be a 
miniature Georgetown, both in its natural appearance and in the style 
and life of its inhabitants. : 


The life and character of our villages and country parts have 
suttered also because of the absence of a resident gentry. There are no 
country residences (or so few as hardly to affect the statement) with 
gardens and lawns suggestive of quiet and ease. No ‘“ Squire ” moves 
up and down the country side, taking an interest in the families and 
homes of his neighbourhood ; and spending his leisure among his well- 
kept garden beds and inspecting cattle and sheep and poultry that vie 
with those of his neighbour at the Agricultural Shows. There is, of 
course, the Parson and the Doctor ; and where there are estates in the 
neighbourhood the Manager of the estate. But, with few exceptions, 
the first named two are residents in “ miniature Georgetown,” while the 
situation of the estates prevents the last named from exercising any 
influence on village life. Thus shut up to themselves, the villagers have 
little or no opportunity of feeling the touch of refined country life. 


I fear that the Government itself cannot be held entirely free from 
blame in this matter of huddling the people together in the villages. 
Where it has undertaken to settle communities the conditions set up have 
been the reverse of conducive to the development of rural life. Indeed in 
some cases they are positively insanitary. 


Many villages are witnessing a striking change in the nationality of 
their inhabitants. The descendants of the early negro settlers are giving 
place to the Kast Indian. Neglected farms have ceased to yield produce 
and the owners go away in search of a living elsewhere. In many cases 
neglected drainage is the cause of the neglected farm ; in others, false 
ideas of labour lead the younger generations away from their farms; in 
others the excitement and romance of the goldfields or the prospects of 
the balata bush draw the muscles of the manhood of the village from the 
shovel and the fork. The de-ruralising spirit, too, creates dissatisfaction 
in the breasts of the imitators of the city gent. To see the ruins of a 
large board-and-shingle house in which lived the now past generation 
unlettered, it may be, but thrifty and industrious, and beside it a tottering 
collection of uprights, wattles, mud plaster and coconut leaves supported 
by props of Courida or other easily reached wood, the shelter now of the 
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sons of the residents of the other ruins, while either rich acres lie aback 
in uncut bush or the people are hired in the rice-fields—the lands their 
father left them now owned by the despised wearer of the baba and the 
turban—such a sight tells a sad tale. A further explanation of the 
condition may be noted if the village is visited on a Sunday afternoon 
when the latest cut of coat and the newest style in hat and skirt make 
gay the village street. The malady is evident; its cure not easily applied. 
But wise leadership, firmness and prudence in administration, less sail and 
more ballast in the education boat, will certainly effect improvement. 


The East Indian is also originating his own villages. In these it is 
interesting to note how soon the wattle-side thatch-roofed hut gives 
place to crabwood boards and zine sheets. I| often hear the complaint 
in Water street that Sammy will not spend. The saw-mills and lumber 
yards, particularly of New Amsterdam, tell a different tale. 


But a bright day is coming for our land. Already on the horizon 
is the soft ight of approaching dawn. There is no reason why the sons 
of Africa and India with the settlers from the British Islands and 
Madeira together with our neighbours from China and the original 
possessors of the soil should not find, all of them, room for their activi- 
ties and recompense for their toil. 


fiate ~COLONY'S “FOREIGN . TRADE. 
A TEN YEARS’ REVIEW. 


By J. VAN SERTIMA. 


The importance of statistics, more especially those having reference 
to the industrial organism, does not seem to come home sufficiently to 
those bodies here the like of which in other countries would feel as if 
chaos had come again if they were as poorly equipped as we are with 
the material through the agency of which useful data can be collected. 
This is to be regretted. The proper function of statistics is to enlarge 
individual experience. There are several public questions which cannot 
be fairly or adequately discussed without those particulars which statis- 
tics alone can furnish. In their absence recourse is had to theorising ; 
personal bias intervenes; and subjective impressions cannot be driven 
off. This is undesirable in the interests of truth, atany rate. Moreover, 
there is the temptation sometimes for the uninitiated to intrude with all 
the dogmatism which bewrays the ignorant. When predilections are in 
play it is unlikely that the information at hand will be put in the right 
perspective, and if relativity of importance is lost, it is no wonder. In 
the circuinstances the student, say, of the economics of local industry, 
does not find his task go smoothly. To him statistics are the straw out 
of which he must inake his bricks. He has to tread warily, make most 
careful use of what figures he may lay his hands upon, and at times be 
compelled to call indirect evidence to his aid. The less skilled the 
investigator the more cautious he must needs be, lest his generalisations 
be misleading and his findings worthless. Of statistics of our home 
trade there are none, but the anomaly involved in the fact that we know 
more of our foreign than our home trade is not peculiar to this colony. 
Says Mr. Andrew Carnegie somewhere: ‘The home market of America 
takes 96 per cent. of all manufactured articles, only four per cent. going 
to foreign markets. Even Britain’s home market takes four-fifths of her 
manufactures, only one-fifth going abroad. Politicians give far too much 
importance to distant foreion markets which can never amount to much, 
and far too little to measures for improving conditions at home, which 
would increase the infinitely more important home market. If the people 
of the United Kingdom would spend even £1 per head more per year her 
home commerce would be increased by more than the total value of her 
exports to all of Australasia, British North America and China combined. 
Truly foreign commerce is a braggart always in evidence ; home com- 
merce is the true King.” This dictum may be applicable to a large coun- 
try like the United States which has within its confines climate of so 
various a character that it is largely independent of the products and 
manufactures of other countries; but Mr. Carnegie’s statement loses 
nearly all its force when applied to acolony such as British Guiana, 
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situated as it is entirely within tropical latitudes and capable only of 
supplying economically the local community with its requirements as 
regards tropical products of the field, the forest and the mine. The 
colony’s supplies of foodstuffs, clothing and manufactures of all kinds, 
must largely be obtained from outside sources, because they can be 
produced in the great manufacturing and industrial centres at a much 
cheaper rate than they could be produced in a small community like this ; 
and on the other hand the colony is pre-eminently adapted for the pro- 
duction of certain articles which are in demand in the large centres of 
civilisation, and which can only be produced in certain latitudes. Conse- 
quently the only sound trade policy for a country such as this to adopt 
is to send her produce to the world’s markets where the best prices can be 
obtained, and in the same way purchase the articles required for consump- 
tion which can be obtained at a cheaper rate than they can ever success- 
fully be produced in the colony. It is true that a small nation with a 
dense population when it is capable of producing its food, raw materials 
and manufactured articles within its own borders may be very prosperous 
with a very small external trade, but, as shown above, the condition is 
inapplicable to British Guiana. Its commercial prosperity is almost ex- 
clusively bound up with its foreign trade, that is, all trade not domestic. 
In this colony there is no Census of Production, no Industrial Census, 
no register of earnings, no labour statistics, no unemployment records, no 
traffic returns, no statistical abstract, &c. These would be eminently useful, 
but there is the black fact that there is no public demand for them ; and 
the Government are not concerned to undertake a service which would be 
of incalculable value alike to the statistician, the economist, and the Goy- 
ernment themselves. 


Happily the conditions are far different in the case of the colony's 
overseas trade ; and it is with a rapid review of this, extending over the 
past decade, that the present article will concern itself. The period is 
sufficiently long to allow for minor variations and to eliminate the 
unusual conditions that may characterise any particular year ; at any rate 
it is agreed on every side that a short range test of commercial trans- 
actions must in the nature of things be untrustworthy. It is not difficult to 
account for trade fluctuations even in socomparatively small a community as 
ours with its almost stationary population. There are such purely incidental 
circumstances, as, on the one hand, the advent of new commercial agents, 
the action of consignors, the shifting of consumption from one article to 
another, which is accepted as a substitute in consequence of a reduced 
price, Wc., and on the other hand, the withdrawal temporarily or other- 
wise, of consignors, the allowing of stocks to run down at certain times 
of the year, the rise in the prices in the supplying markets and over- 
consignments. but there are other causes, among which mention may 
be made of seasons, fiscal arrangements, and the conditions of competition 
brought about not alone by the foreign carpet-bagger, but also by those 
who abridge distances, as well as by those who promote intercourse by 
bringing the city nearer the country by the simple expedient of establish- 
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ing rural emporiums. This latter is exemplified more particularly in 
respect to the consumption, use and enjoyment of luxuries and decencies, 
the swell of whose volume has been marked in recent years, in spite of 
the rise in the price-level of commodities. 


During the past decade the curve of progress in respect of the 
colony’s transactions is distinct though its level may not be high. The 
value of the imports—the purchasing-power index—has risen from 
$7,278,187* to $8,575,556, an increase of $1,237,369, or about 17 per 
cent. Meanwhile the value of the exports (the bulk of which is responsible 
for the imports) has risen from $8,782,796 to $10,429,275. Put in 
another way, we find the progress made on the respective values per 
head of the population of the imports and exports to be :— 


1902-05 NS el bed eee 
Inports ...$ 22.93 $ 28.96 
Exports...$ 28.96 $ 35.22 


The improvement thus disclosed in the colony’s commerce is reflected, 
as one would expect, in the revenue returns, which, showing a sum of 
$2,675,285 in 1902, were represented last year by a sum amounting to 
42,848,793, an increase of more than 6 per cent. Such progress as can 
be recorded is largely due to the improvement of our labour forces, and 
more particularly to their employment in those channels which are found 
to be most productive from the mere trade view-point. Though the 
progress made may not be deemed by some to be striking, it is appreciable, 
especially when account is taken of the fact that the population has 
actually declined during the period under review—from 302,172 to 296,041 
—and that the gold industry, whose activities used to contribute in so 
large and direct a manner to the commercial well-being, has, as measured 
by its production, declined to the extent of nearly 50 per cent. Again, 
the Index Number? has gone up ; the dollar does not go as far as it did ten 


+ During the past ten years the Index Number in the United Kingdom has risen 
from 1948 to 2503. The method of Index Numbers is as follows:—A certain number of 
representative commodities are chosen, and the prices of these for a certain year or series 
of years being taken as a basis, the price at the date at which the calculation is required 
is worked out toa percentage of the basis price ; these percentages are then combined to 
form a composite number representing the percentage change in price in the whole group 
of commodities. Thus if sugar had risen during the decade, say, 20 per cent., beef 30 per 
cent., cotton 24 per cent., and coal 26 per cent., it may be said that, taking these 
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years ago. Note, too, that the sugar industry (once epigrammatically 
called ‘“‘the colony” by a publicist now gathered to his fathers) 
whose contribution to the Wages-Fund is large, has not made progress, 
there being no expansion of the area under cultivation, and also a falling- 
oft in the crop for export—the 99,368 tons of 1911-12 comparing with 
120,127 tons of 1902-03, and with as many as 125,949 tons of 
1903-04, this latter yield being the highest during the two decades 
ended 31st March last. And yet prices are higher now than they 
were ten yearsago. Then dark crystals were fetching $41.50 a ton; 
last year the valuation was given as $66.68. Rum has dropped from 
$23.60 to $20.28 a puncheon, but on the other hand molasses have im- 
proved from $15 to $18.15 per puncheon. Yet, in all fairness, another 
word is necessary in explanation of increasing imports and exports. To 
draw conclusions as to prosperity or otherwise from the value of imports 
and exports is a matter fraught with great dithculty because of the many 
factors that enter into the equation. Values are not to be regarded as 
being absolutely correct, but as they are computed in the same way from 
year to year they may be regarded as being substantially accurate for the 
purpose of comparing one financial period with another. The value of 
exports has risen during the decade ; as also the value of the output per 
head of the population, but these facts do not necessarily mean that 
produce has been exported in larger quantities in 1911-12 than in 1902— 
03, or that the people are working harder to-day than they did ten years 
ago. The cause is chiefly due to an advance in the price of the staple 
products of the colony, and the introduction of labour-saving devices on 
sugar estates and elsewhere, so that greater quantities could be produced 
with less expenditure of man power. The value of imports has increased 
during the same period, largely because the cost of production in the in- 
dustrial centres of production has increased. Owing to the substitution 
of machinery for manual labour the price of manufactured articles should 
have decreased, but wages have increased enormously in Europe and 
Ajnerica ; and in the United Kingdom, as elsewhere, legislation having for 
its object the bettering of the conditions of the labouring classes has had 
the effect of raising prices. The increasing production of gold has also not 
been without its effect in this connection. It is agreed by economists 
that an increase of wages has the first effect of lowering profits, but when 
profits in a particular industry fall to the level of the normal profits of all 
industries the cost to the consumer is raised ; otherwise, capital would be 
no longer attracted to that industry. The result is, that as wages advance 


commodities as a whole, the rise of price is one of 25 per cent., so that the Index Number 
for the Jatter date would be 125 with 100 as basis; or 500 if 400 were taken as basis. 
This illustration serves to show that the Index Number does not represent any given 
price, and may not even represent the change of any particular commodity. Hut it is a 
device for comparing a whole series of otherwise incomparable price schedules, the result 
representing what is known as the general level of prices. If the Index Nnmber is 
accurate it represents the change in the purchasing-power of money ; that is to say, it 
tells ns how much more or less $100 will purchase at one period compared with a previous 
period. A rise in an Index Number means that fewer commodities may be purchased 
for a dollar, a fall means that more may be purchased. 
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prices of commodities advance in sympathy, and in the end the labourer 
is but little better off financially, bez:ause, although he has more money 
for disbursement he finds its purchasing power is reduced. 


It is in regard to the subsidiary industries that gratifying progress 
is to be seen, not so much in the value of the products as in their volume 
and call for labour. Not the least of these is the rice industry: Just 
ten years ago the export trade of this cereal began. In the first year we 
sent away only 10,506lbs. Last year’s trade report gives the export as 
being 6,686,820lbs., but the record year was 1909-10, when the exports 
reached a total of 12,294,815lbs. The prediction of a former Comptroller 
of Customs, now no more, in regard to the growth of this industry has 
been fulfilled. When first the cereal engaged the attention of his 
statistical staff, he wrote :—‘“‘It will be observed that a beginning has 
been made in this direction—very small, it is true, but sufficient to 
strengthen our hopes for such a trade. It will take time, it will encounter 
difficulties, but it is pretty sure tocome to stay.” A very large protec- 
tion is afforded the rice industry, importations of rice having to bear a 
duty-burden of 50 cents per 100lbs., first imposed in 1910-11, previous 
to which the impost was 35 cents per 100lbs. In the year of the 
Martinique disaster the consumers of rice were specially taxed in order to 
meet this colony’s contribution to the Distress Fund. An additional tax 
of six cents per 100lbs. was put on, making the duty 41 cents altogether. 
The protection referred to is a substantial one, and has had the effect of 
reducing importations of rice to a negligible quantity. In the year when 
first the local product was exported, the per caput consumption of 
imported (Indian) rice was 49]lbs. Last year it was not quite 2lbs., and 
in the year immediately preceding the figure stood at .67. The protec- 
tion has had the effect aimed at: it has secured fuller employment and 
remuneration for the capital and labour interested in the industry. The 
question, however, is whether this protection may not be carried too far 
—whether it may not raise prices too high to the consumer, which would 
be all the more apparent when the commodity used partly as a substitute 
for rice, viz., flour, happens to be high in price. Note in passing that 
there is but little freedom of exchange in regard to the sale of local 
rice, or rather of the paddy—the raw material of the article. Comment- 
ing on the sensible falling-off of the flour imports in the year 1909-10, 
the Comptroller of Customs said: ‘ No data are available for the purpose 
of ascertaining the quantity of locally-grown rice consumed within the 
colony ; but as far as may be judged from a study of the imports of flour 
since the inception of the rice industry in the colony, it would seem that 
the home-grown rice is not supplanting flour as an article of food to any 
great extent solong as the price of both articles is normal. In short, 
it would appear that the people prefer their dietary to consist of a 
certain proportion of rice and a certain proportion of flour, and the ratio 
is only as a general rule affected by serious disturbances in the price of 
either article.” It may be deemed a peculiarity of British Guiana that all 
classes of its heterogeneous population eat rice, and so it is not surpris- 
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ing that the rice exports are sinall in comparison with the local consump- 
tion. The principal overseas consumers in the order of their takings are 
Trinidad, Barbados, French Guiana and the French West Indies. It is 
computed that only one bag in every seven produced is exported ; and 
so it comes to pass that the local demand regulates the market. It 
seems safe to assert that the per caput consumption of rice is the largest 
of any of the food products of the colony. It is patent that the 
prosecution of this industry, even although its organisation is not efficient 
and the relations between grower and entrepreneur not as they should be, 
has had a healthy effect on the social and economic situation. It has 
given trade a fillip and the connection between it and the marked 
increased consumption of what may be deemed luxuries is so near as, in 
the opinion of not a few observers, to preclude any suggestion of a mere 
coincidence. Let us take spirits. The following statement, an official one, 
shows the quantities (gallons) of wines and spirits (home made and foreign) 
and malt liquor entered for consumption within the colony for the ten 
years ended 31st March,1911 :— 


YEAR SPIRITS WINE Maur ToTaL 
1902 198,005 21,154 137,692 356,851 
1903 185,239 27,980 142,070 355,289 
1904 177,419 21,261 , 154,626 353,306 
1905 142,811 25,097 134,953 302,861 
1906 178,597 24,061 LL 708 314,367 
1907 208,555 23,388 170,316 402,259 
1908 194,616 28,622 196,011 419,249 
1909 195,769 29,486 176,545 401,800 
1910 212,214 30,940 191,068 434,222 
1911 303,368 31,366 185,834 420,568 


Note in regard to the foregoing table that the volume of consumption 
began to expand just as the industry had begun to feel its feet, so to 
speak. It is very significant also that the year of the largest consumption 
of spirituous liquors coincides with the year which saw the largest volume 
of the export of the cereal. It falls to be recorded, too, that since rice 
gained for itself a place on the export list there has been a marked 
increase in the consumption of those articles which are affected more or 
less exclusively by the East Indian community, such as salt, ghee, seeds, 
spices, dholl and mustard oil. Bags and sacks are brought into the colony 
chiefly for the purpose of bagging rice and sugar. Inasmuch as the sugar 
exports have actually declined during the past decade, the fact that the 
quantity of bags and sacks imported meanwhile has risen from 1,238,478 
to 1,817,575, the importations standing at 1,420,225 in the year (1910) 
when the rice export trade reached its zenith, must clearly be attributed 
to the expansion of the rice industry. Yet more evidence regarding its 
development is afforded by the import trade in agricultural implements. 
The value of these imports has increased almost without a break for the 
past five years. Beginning with an importation of $22,174, the indent 
mounted to $33,850 in 1910 (the year of the rice boom, so to speak) then 
sank the next year to $26,543, to rise the following year to $28,409. 
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Setting aside sugar and gold, the industries connected with which have 
declined during the decade, the latter most conspicuously, the balata 
industry, measured by the value of its exports, as also by the amount of 
labour-force it sets into play, is the most important of local industrial 
enterprises. So far as is known, it is only in the Guianas that balata gum 
is found in quantities sufficient to maintain an appreciable trade. In this 
respect it occupies a peculiarly favourable position, not so enviable an one as, 
say, Chilian nitrate, it is true, but still valuable enough. Superadded to this 
advantage, it is said that for certain requirements there is no substitute 
for the product of mimusops globosa. The industry has of recent years 
entered into an interesting stage of its existence, and, thanks to 
the beneficent invasion of outside capital, though its attendant change 
of management is not irreproachable in regard to efficiency, a re- 
markable development, incited by the high prices offering in the 
consuming markets, has taken place. Exports are swelling visibly. 
An output of 548,800lbs., in 1902-05, was represented last year 
by one of 1,101,593lbs., with an official valuation of $673,350, the 
high watermark of 1,162,528lbs. having been reached in the year 
immediately preceding. This means, among other things else, that there 
was an increasing demand on the labour supply, of which there is no 
superabundance. There are now some 9,000 men employed in the balata 
fields of the colony, these embracing an area of upwards of 80,000 square 
miles. There is no manual labour better paid than that now being 
employed in winning balata. The men are paid by results, than which 
method there can be none better, one should suppose, to ensure satisfac- 
tion on all sides. Yet maximum efficiency has not been attained, not 
a little to the concern of the capitalists interested in the enterprise, who, 
having an irreducible minimum of expense to meet, are anxious that as much 
gum should be gathered as possible. The larger the amount collected the 
better it is for employer and employed alike, but as yet this fact has 
not been borne in upon the junior partners in the business, though the 
senior partners, the capitalists, have endeavoured to impress it upon them. 
To this end they have gone so far indeed as to offer a bonus to those who 
supply over and above a given amount of the article. While some men 
bring down in a season as many as 2,000lbs., some are not able to procure 
even 500lbs., which seems to point to the fact that the energy and skill 
displayed by the workers are very unequal in volume. Much capital 
has been sunk into the balata industry ; and as offering some gauge in 
this respect it may be mentioned that the outgoings for the past half of 
this year of the largest company engaged in it have reached a sum of 
£60,000, being £109,000 for 1911. The adventure is profitable enough 
under normal conditions ; but as it is not yet without its hazards, be they 
the whimsicalities of the weather, the acts of God, or the eccentricities 
of the genius of the bleeders, it seems that a return of 7 per cent. on the 
capital invested is not particularly handsome. Yet there is much hope 
that when there is an adjustment of the balance of power between 
employers and employed, and when the directing agencies are freed of 
certain restrictions imposed ostensibly in the interests of the Crown, the 
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industry will lift its giant head and proceed on the paths of peace and 
increasing profit. The industrial expansion that has marched with the 
activities of the balata and timber industries during the past quinquen- 
nium seems to be reflected in the increased importations of certain articles 
of dietary used by the labourers. I do not go back to a decade ago, for 
it is within, say, the last four years that balata has loomed so largely, and 
within the last year that so much attention and energy have been 
concentrated on the possibilities of the Guiana forests as a provider of 
furniture woods. In respect to the last-named proposition, there is 
the big agreeable fact that the S. W. Bonsall Timber Properties, 
Ltd., of New York, have introduced capital here and are directing 
their efforts towards increasing the utility of certain timber-producing 
lands in the three counties. The company’s energies promise to 
play a most significant part in the colony’s economic development. 
{t has afforded employment to a goodly number of hewers and con- 
verted into economic units those who otherwise would have made but 
poor contribution to the indirect taxation revenue. Withal, it has 
awakened a consciousness of the colony’s possibilities in a direction which 
its own people have all along sadly neglected. We find that in spite of 
enhanced values, the importations of beef and pork went up during the 
quinquennium from 17,655 barrels to 19,391 barrels. While 389,025 lbs. 
of tinned fish sufficed for requirements in the first year of the period, 
indents were filled last year for as many as 506,629 Ibs. Of dried fish 
there was need for more also, the respective importations being 40,399 
ewts. and 41,528 cwts. The demand for canned meats also grew greater, 
the annual consumption advancing from 348,665 lbs. to 426,779 Ibs. In 
flour, however, there was a falling-off from 195,444 packages to 176,319 
packages, a phenomenon not to be wondered at in view of the high prices 
in the supplying markets and the competition set up by creole rice which 
in some measure is a substitute for flour. Nor should it be forgotten 
that during the past two years the import duty has been raised to the 
extent of five per cent. on the tax—$1 per barrel. The female relations 
and connections of the sturdy axemen and bleeders shared also in the 
increased income of comfort. We find an appreciable augmentation of 
the indents for haberdashery and millinery and linen, cotton, and woollen 
goods—from $250,402 to $293,176 worth in respect of the former and 
from $826,110 to $921,849 worth in respect of the latter. Thereto the 
local lumber (particularly crabwood) industry has also contributed. A 
gauge of its improvement may be gathered from the fact that whereas 
ten years ago our importations of lumber, dressed and undressed, amounted 
to 5,981,497 feet, only 2,647,332 feet came to hand last year. Another 
indication of progress is afforded by the sensible increase of trade licences. 
The number of shop and store licences has gone up from 2,175 to 3,144, 
an improvement of more than 44 percent. If we were able exactly 
to evaluate the proportional contribution to the commercial economy of 
the several industries, there is no doubt that it would be found that that 
of the hinterland enterprises was second to none. It is notorious that the 
majority of labourers on the sugar estates suffer from the disease known 
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in economics as “under-consumption.” On the other hand the knights 
of labour engaged in the forest industries are, according to the present 
Comptroller of Customs, ‘not possessed to any appreciable degree with 
traits of a miserly nature and their earnings and savings are quickly 
disbursed on their return from the bush to civilisation in such goods as 
clothes and other articles of personal adornment, alcoholic liquors, and 
tobacco and enjoyments of various kinds.” Of recent years he shows 
that importations of ladies’ and children’s ready-made clothing have been 
considerably on the increase and these articles are also partially accountable 
for swelling the returns of ready-made clothing during 1910-11 ‘The 
following table giving the values of ready-made clothing during the decade 
ended 3lst March, 1910-11, attests the truth of the Comptroller's 
observation :— 


YEAR VALUE. 
1900 xa ‘Re $ 33,495 
1901-2 “Gy es: 28,383 
1902-3 oe oe 22,634 
1903-4 AS) on 24,649 
1904—5 ve ee 27,765 
1905—6 at Ee 31,923 
1906-7 hs ee 34,537 
1907-8 mi ee 18,108 
1908-9 . AS ee 50,347 
1909-10 ae ny 82,520 


Yet it might have been more satisfactory if the stuff could have been 
supplied by local labour. It would probably keep many a young woman 
off the débris heap of our civilisation. 


Trade must also have been beneficially affected by the development 
of coconut cultivation. Of late years increasing attention has been paid 
to this, thanks to the remunerative prices offering in the New York 
market. The English investor is now being or about to be informed of 
the goodness of the cult of the coconut as an investment, and the 
company-promoter, that useful servitor who makes matrimonial matches 
between capital and dormant utilities, has been with us, to some good 
purpose, it is to be hoped. During the decade the exports of coconuts 
have increased from 17,255, of a value of $155, to 1,517,418 of a 
value of $23,386. The by-product, copra, first appeared on the list of 
exports in 1910-11, when 67,784lbs. were sent away, the great bulk of 
it to the United Kingdom. In the next year the output reached 
159,697lbs. with a valuation of $6,549. Molascuit or cattle-food was 
placed on the export list for the first time ten years ago, the official 
valuation being $22 per ton, but, according to last year’s figures, the 
price has dropped to $11 per ton, the respective quantities exported 
being 385 tons and 5,102 tons. But in 1906-7 when the stuff was worth 
a little over $14 per ton, high water-mark was reached with an export 
of 12,961 tons. With the exception of cocoa which exhibits a shght 
falling-off, all the other items of colonial produce of comparatively minor 
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importance show increases during the decade. The whole export trade, 
the net produce of our labour and capital, has improved, notwithstand- 
ing the uninterrupted and serious decline of the gold industry, the 
diminished output of sugar, and last year’s drought, a parallel for which 
cannot be found. The value of the exports of colonial produce and 
manufacture ten years ago was returned at 48,782,796, while last year it 
was $9,430,247. 


The percentage value of the products of the colony other than 
sugar with its by-products declined during the decade from 29 to 23. 
Clearly this has been due to the high prices offering for sugar during the 
past two years and not to any decadence of the ‘ minor” industries. 
It is true that the value of these declined —from $2,322,409 to $2,163,925 
—but it must be remembered that the gold export of 1902-03 was worth 
$1,789,587, as against $915,516 last year. The subsidiary industries 
have developed steadily if slowly. It is well that they should move 
forward, for any improvement in that respect ministers directly to the 
well-being of the body economic. Moreover, it is matter for rejoicing, 
for it secures the more general distribution of the wealth of the colony and 
the greater good to the greater number. In his report for 1903-04 the 
late Mr. D. G. Garraway, Comptroller of Customs, remarked: ‘‘ What is 
really desirable is that the exports of colonial produce other than sugar, 
rum and molasses, should at all times represent a fair proportion of the 
total exports of the colony. Twenty years ago their proportion stood at 
two per cent., which was neither fair nor satisfactory. That was 
indicative of a policy of laissez-farre—it meant that the extensive agri- 
cultural, mineral and other industrial resources of the colony remained 
undeveloped, and that no attempt was made to improve the material 
condition of the mass of the population.” 


Cotton re-appeared on the export list in 1904-5 when 1,785lbs. were 
shipped. It was thought that the enterprise would have developed, but 
it has not, the item having slid off the list in 1907-08 when the exports 
had dwindled to 12lbs. It seems that we are unable profitably to produce 
commercial cotton nowadays. At one time cotton figured largely among 
the articles of colonial produce for export. In 1810 as many as 
5,821,776lbs. of cotton, valued at over £2,000,000, were shipped hence. 
Once again has coffee come upon the list, its second coming dating from 
1908-09 when 88,704lbs. were exported. As shipments have increased 
without a break since, last year’s returns being 136,420lbs., it seems that 
progress is being made, especially when regard is had to the fact that 
imports are declining. Ten years ago over 300, OO0Olbs. of coffee came in, 
mostly from the United States. Last year’s importations totalled only 
65,631lbs. In the enjoyment of a protective duty of 44 cents per lb., 
the industry should go forward without let and be a means of adding 
appreciably to the list of revenue contributors. The area under coffee 
cultivation has increased during the past nine years from 718 acres 
to 2,546 acres. We are importing more chocolate and prepared 
cocoa, tbe importations ten years ago being 9,068lbs., comparing 
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with over 10,000lbs. last year; and we are exporting less cocoa, the 
shipments of 93,917Ibs. of 1902-03 comparing with 82,800lbs. last year. 
Concerning this item, the Comptroller of Customs, in his last report 
remarks: ‘' The cocoa industry does not appear to be in a very robust 
condition, however, as the value of the cocoa exported in 1911-12 
was not equal to the average annual value of the exports a few years 
previously, although the fact must be borne in mind that very little 
foreign cocoa was imported during the years 1908-9, 1909-10 and 
1910-11, so that more of the locally-produced article was retained for 
home consumption, but the increased quantity cannot be ascertained.” 
As there are now more local chocolate factories than ever there were, we 
may conclude that the consumption of this article, both imported and 
home-made, is on the increase. Curious to note in this connection 
is that the consumption of tea is also on the increase, last year’s 
importations reaching 85,469lbs. against a consumption of 69,183lbs., a 
decade ago—and all this with a lesser population, another factor con- 
tributing to the impression that the standard of comfort has bettered. 
From the foregoing figures it can safely be deduced that the consump- 
tion of sugar has also increased. Figures relating to the consump- 
tion of sugar, tea and such like beverages aye generally appealed to as 
significant of general progress. The acreage under cocoa cultivation has 
increased during the past nine years from 901 acres to 2,016 acres. 


The bulk of the Customs duties continues to be collected from goods 
subject to a specific rate of duty. Nearly 80 per cent. of the duties were 
so collected last year, while ten years ago it was 84 percent. The specific 
rate is levied for the most part on articles comprising food, drink and 
narcotics, the ad valorem rate being levied on decencies and luxuries. 
Those excellent folk who, in season and out of season, delight in asserting 
that the people are overtaxed, but cannot for the life of them prove it, 
will be interested to learn that the incidence of Customs duties has declined 
during the decade. For every dollar’s worth of goods imported for 
consumption in 1902-03, a little more than 25 cents was exacted as a 
revenue toll. Last year the corresponding figure was a trifle over 20, the 
respective collections being $1,679,995 and $1,713,791, and the respective 
values of the importations (not including transhipment goods) being 
$6,582,667 and $8,147,114. Without entering upon the never-ending 
question of the ethics of taxation, it may be said that the specific rate of 
duty is the more convenient for Customs purposes, if only because, as a 
former Comptroller of Customs once remarked, the value of goods paying 
an ad valorem rate of duty have a habit of diminishing at times in 
respect of particular items. 


The principal changes in the Customs Duties Ordinance during 
the decade that fall to be noted are the inclusion in the Free 
Schedule of rice machinery and agricultural implements of all kinds, 
certain articles used in the manufacture of soap, mechanics’ tools, 
cattle for breeding, candles used in mining operations, and vari- 
ation of the method of assessing the duty on tobacco in the leaf, 
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Note must also be taken of the beneficent reform which provided 
a means by which importers are prevented from rushing their 
goods through the Customs at any time that the Combined Court 
may be considering changes in the rates of Customs duties. The Ordinance 
(32 of 1905) provides that changes of duty when effected by the Court 
come into operation from and inclusive of the day upon which the Court 
resolved itself into a Committee of Ways and Means at the session at which 
the Customs Duties Ordinance is passed, unless otherwise provided for. 
The object of this amendment is to prevent loss of revenue by persons 
taking out of bond, or passing through the Customs during the sitting of 
the Combined Court or before the coming into operation of a new Tariff 
articles upon which new or increased duties are imposed. There has been 
a repeal of the Customs Ordinance of 1884 relating to the production of 
a landing certificate in respect of goods exported. The new provision 
relieves the exporter of any obligation to produce any proof of the landing 
of the goods at the port of destination unless specially required to do so 
by the Comptroller of Customs ; and to allow drawbacks to be paid on a 
declaration made by the party exporting on goods that they have been 
actually exported and have not been relanded in any part of the colony. 
Landing certificates must however be produced for all drawback goods 
exported in sailing vessels of less than 100 tons registered tonnage, and 
no certificates of drawback are to be prepared until such landing certificates 
are produced. 

In 1908 the ad valorem rate of duty was reduced from 15 per cent. 
to 124 per cent. There was no relief of the burden that hangs upon those 
necessaries of life upon which a specific and a higher rate of duty is 
imposed. <A surtax of 5 per cent. was imposed in 1909-10. The next 
year saw the abolition of the surtax on imported matches, the ad valorem 
rate was put back to 15 per cent., and the surtax thereon was raised from 
5 to 10 per cent. The drawback on oil used as fuel for driving machinery 
was changed so that the amount of duty retained for the public use was 
increased from one cent to ten cents per gallon. The importation of 
balata from Venezuela was prohibited in December, 1907. It had been 
the custom to refund the import duty on Venezuelan balata as drawback 
when the balata was shipped hence, and a certificate was produced of the 
landing of it at some port abroad. The foreign balata paid a half cent 
per lb. on importation ; it passed into the possession of the importer, it 
was negotiable, it entered into competition with the local production, and 
then it was sent to the markets abroad unburdened by any fiscal charge. 
The royalty on local balata meanwhile was two cents per lb. An 
unnecessary export tax was imposed in 1910-11 on balata, but it was 
removed in the following year. 


A word must suffice as to the direction of the colony’s trade. The 
United Kingdom continues to be the best customer as a supplier. The 
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value of the trade with each group of countries is given herewith for 
the first and last years of the decade under review : 


Import Trade EKxport Trade 
per cent. per cent. 
TO VCO? —_e—ooo nO ON 
CouNTRIES. 1902-03 1911-12 1902-03 1911-12 
United Kingdom ... 50.45 48.49 41.84 32.83 
British Colonies... 9.19 12.87 (Ces 43.06 
Foreign Countries ... 35.33 33.65 46.40 LO) 
Transit Trade nae OUD 4.99 3.97 4.10 


The falling-off in the import trade with the United Kingdom is more 
apparent than real. During the last three years the system of credit- 
ing the countries with the value of the trade done was changed, and the 
statistics have been kept according to the country of origin instead of 
the country of shipment. So it comes to pass that the United Kingdom 
does not get as much credit as she used and ought to get, while there is 
an apparent improvement in the trade with the British Colonies. A 
further change isannounced: from the current year it is the country of 
consignment that will be credited with the trade. The export trade with 
the Colonies has more than quintupled, due of course to Canada’s sugar 
transactions. Ten years ago, when a surtax was placed by Canada on 
German sugar entering her ports, the Dominion took only 13,777 tons 
from British Guiana out of a total export of 120,127 tons. Last year 
her indents amounted to 63,577 tons out of exports totalling 99,368 tons, 
the takings of the United States being 21,523 tons against her indents of 
89,896 tons at the beginning of the decade. Exports to the United 
Kingdom have meanwhile dropped from 16,327 tons to 14,454 tons. A 
further falline-off may be expected in view of the Reciprocity Treaty 
between the West Indies and Canada and the denunciation of the 
Brussels Sugar Convention by the United Kingdom. 


A distinguishing characteristic of the colony's trade is that its 
exports exceed its imports in value. So far as my researches go, it is 
only on three occasions since Emancipation that it has been the other 
way about. One of these occurred in the decade under review, as_ will 
be seen from the subjoined statement of the value of imports and exports 
during the period :— 


YEAR Imports. EXPports. 
1902-3 ree 6393s 605 $ 8,782,796 
1903—4 fs. 7,948,913 8,688,181 
1904-5 sche 7,380,437 93,557,029 
1605-6 oo 7,978,587 9,573,093 
1906-7 ek 8,115,862 8,846,917 
1907-8 ie 8,473,720 8,215,408 
1908-9 ae 8,826,946 10,100,047 
1909-10 cen 8,517,396 9,529,620 
LOTO= it yh 8,398,879 8,736,951 


1911-12 2, 8,575,556 10,429,275 
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The excess in the value of imports over exports in 1907-08 was due 
to the short crop of sugar in that year, the exports being 14,124 tons 
less than in the year immediately preceding. By many this excess of 
exports is regarded as a trade balance in favour of the colony. Soit 
would be if the excess came back in the shape of re-investments ; but it 
does not. This being so, I think I am entitled to regard the phenomenon 
as constituting economic hemorrhage. Excess of exports over imports in 
a colony like this where trade is carried on to a very large extent by 
means of outside capital, is only to be expected. The excess value goes 
to meet current liabilities in respect of borrowed capital for both Govern- 
ment and private enterprises ; and as nearly all the owners of sugar and 
other estates are absentee proprietors, the profits also go to fructify 
abroad. In some Crown Colonies, notably those in West Africa where 
the lands belong principally to the people, and not to the Crown, and 
where the products are chiefly agricultural (except the gold mines in the 
Colony of the Gold Coast) the profits of trade fructify to a great extent 
at home, and consequently the value of the imports exceed that of the 
exports. When new enterprises coumence in a country the value of 
the imports increase because of the value of machinery, implements, We. 
for purposes of development, but when a country is completely developed, 
the differe..ce between import aud export values assumes a _ ratural ratio, 
and the prosperity of the cou:.try can then be more readily ascertained. 
It must be conceded that the general condition of British Guiana would 
be poor indeed if it had to depend on local capital and enterprise to 
exploit its resources and direct its industrial activities. 


THE LABOUR QUESTION. 
THE PROBLEM STATED. 


— 


By Frep C. S. Bascom. 


The present would seem to be a fitting time to urge anew the 
importance of an adequate labour supply to the well-being of the colony. 


Rather more than a year ago a census of the population of the 
colony was taken, and it is now several months since the Census Com- 
missioner’s report on the figures obtained has been pubushed, so that all 
who cared to could study them 


LESSONS OF THE CENSUS. 


It will not be disputed by anyone who has studied it that the docu- 
ment in question shows British Guiana to be in the unhappy position of 
being dependent on outside supplies for the labour it needs for its 
economic development. ‘The evidence of the report on this point is clear 
in the extreme. The Commissioner on page 4 of the Report compares 
the natural increment population, that is the figure at which the popula- 
tion would have stood had births and deaths been the sole causes 
operating to produce change, with the population as enumerated in 1911. 
The result shows an excess of the enumerated population over the 
natural increment population of 19,980. ‘The origin of this excess is 
shown on page 5, where the emigration is deducted from the immigration 
for the period under review, the result being again 19,980. The Com- 
missioner then adds the following comment: ‘“‘ The East Indian section 
of the population is responsible for the whole of the immigration here 
shown.” And a couple of paragraphs lower down the page, going more 
fully into the matter, he adds : 


“Had there been no Hast Indian immigration the population would 
have shown a decrease of 9.8 per cent. on the population in 1891, 
while had there been neither immigration nor emigration the decrease 
would have been 7.2.” 


A NaAtTuRAL INCREASE. 

Confronted with these facts, the man who undertakes to oppose 
inmigration would seem to have an uphill task before him. He might, 
it is true, if the extracts | have made from the Census Report stood 
alone, object on ethical grounds to people being persuaded to emigrate to 
a colony where the population decreased in the absence of immigration. 
But happily for the colony, whose chief need is an increase of its labour 
force, they do not stand alone. On page 24 of the Report there is a 
table showing the increase of the native-born population. All races show 
am increase except the Aborigines, who show a decrease of 7.53 per 
cent. The increases per cent. are: Europeans 8.99, Portuguese 20.45, 
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East Indians 105.56, Chinese 60.45, Blacks 9.85, Mixed Races 13.08. 
Of the races named above the Portuguese, East Indians and Chinese are 
the only ones who have been brought here as immigrants to work as 
manual labourers, and the figures show that the descendants of the 
original immigrants are adding to their numbers. For although it is 
true that the Commissioner warns us on page 25 that in considering the 
figures of the increase of the native-born, we must bear in mind that the 
children of immigrants are classified as creoles. This warning does not 
apply to the case of the Portuguese and Chinese, whe have long ceased 
to come to the colony as immigrants, and it is obvious that new arrivals 
either from Madeira or China must either be non-existent or so few as to 
be negligible, and yet both the races named show substantial increases. 
While in the case of the East Indians, where the warning does apply, 
the increase is so large that it could be halved and still leave the race 
with a substantial increase to be credited to its native-born.’ 


The paragraph of the Report I am now considering closes with the 
reminder that in considering the death-rate of the immigrants it must be 
remembered that the foreign-born element is almost entirely adult on 
arrival here,—that is, that they spend only a part of their lives in the 
colony. 


The above would seem to constitute a very strong case for adding 
to our labour forees by immigration, and taken in conjunction with the 
historical fact that the present scheme of East Indian immigration when 
first established lifted the colony out of the grave condition of economic 
stagnation into one of considerable prosperity, the case becomes unanswer- 
able. Yet, outside the planting body, who being the largest employers 
of labour in the colony are compelled to think clearly on this matter, the 
attitude of the majority of volonists would seein to be: ‘“ Let us do 
anything and everything to litt the colony out of the slough of despond 
in which it is sunk except take the straightforward course justified by 
history of adding to its labour forces.” And tbis attitude of the colonists 
has hitherto been duplicated by our Governors, who have left this 
important matter severely a:one. 


‘THE Per FAD oF THE Houma 

There are in the colony many earnest men who are always urging 
their fellow-colonists with tongue and pens to multiply the industries of 
the colony, to attract foreign capital, and to build railways. This last 
is the pet fad of the hour Ask them if they are prepared to increase 
the labour supply and they give a ready assent. But it is only lip-service. 
Watch their general attitude on the question of the development of the 
colony, and you will see that the augmentati-n of the labour supply 
is a secondary matter with them. Now, I have nothing to say against 
the lines they are working on. Applied under proper conditions they 
have proyed powerful factors in the development of other Jands, and 
similarly applied, a like result should attend their adoption by us. But 
I am thoroughly satisfied in my own mind that multiplication of indus- 
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tries on a limited labour supply is a policy doomed to failure, that the 
wealth of the Rothschilds, if we had it at our disposal, can only be 
beneficially applied to the economic development of the colony through 
the medium of an adequate labour supply, and that railways, while they 
are powerful means of opening up a country, require a labour force in the 
country to make them effective. [have heard of many different kinds 
of railway, but never of one whose rolling stock when not in use as 
rolling stock could be put to work, planting rubber, limes or coconuts, 
bleeding balata or rubber, or cutting timber and digging gold and 
diamonds. 


WILL A RAILWAY ATTRACT POPULATION ? 


The railway folk, it is true, tell us that the railway will attract 
population. But the examples of growth of population following on 
railway construction which they cite are not convincing. They usually 
bring up the case of some country with a cold climate which is open to 
settlement by the surplus population of Kurope. Now a railway built in 
a tropical country, if it is to attract labour which is to be of any use to 
such a country, must attract tropical labour, and this it cannot do, simply 
because the people are not there to be attracted. The tropics in the 
present day are, taken as a whole, the most sparsely populated portion 
of the earth. 


I make the above statement on the authority of Mr. Alleyne Ireland, 
a man whose opinion is entitled to respect. He has devoted some 16 
years of his life to travelling about in the tropics (the Heat Belt, as he 
calls it) studying tropical systems of administration and tropical economic 
development. The statement appears in one of his books ‘‘ The Far 
Kastern Tropics.” And what adds to the value of it is that he builds no 
theories on it. He simply gives the fucts as he has ascertained them and 
there leaves the matter. I have not got the book by me at the present, 
but, briefly put, the substance of his statement is that the majority of 
tropical countries are short of the labour necessary for their full economic 
development. He mentions only five countries in the Heat Belt as known 
to him that are sufficiently supplied with labour—Barbados, Porto Rico, 
Cuba, Java, and India. 


The majority of tropical countries are poorly populated according 
to him, and those that have a sufficient population for their needs are 
the minority. 


ERRONEOUS EUROPEAN IDEAS. 

This statement of Mr. Ireland is a flat contradiction of the view 
usually held among the great Northern people, both those who own 
colonies and those who do not, and I will doubtless be told that if it is a 
ease of Mr. Ireland against the world the world would have the vote of 
most people. To this I reply that the seeming contradiction arises from 
the fact that Mr. Ireland is describing the conditions of to-day, while the 
idea of the Northern peoples as to the density of tropical populations 
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refers to a state of things that existed when the new countries were first 
discovered but which bas now passed away. There is nothing strange in 
the North not having up-to-date information on a tropical question. 
The number of people in Europe and North America who are interested 
in the tropics is small. The number who are sufficiently interested to 
study handbooks on the subject of the distribution of tropical population 
is negligible. No such handbooks are published therefore, and a great 
wastage of the tropical populations has taken place without attracting 
the notice of the Northern peoples. This wastage has been the outcome 
of the meeting between the white races and the wild races with whom 
they came in contact during the great era of discovery in the 15th and 
16th centuries. This is not mere hypothesis; it les entombed in care- 
fully collected and tabulated statistics published in every Department of 
Public Health in America, Australia, and Polynesia, with which I as 
a layman am unfamiliar. For what follows, therefore, I am indebted to 
a chapter entitled ‘‘ Bacteria as Empire Builders” in a book on Heredity 
written by Dr. Archdall Reid and published in 1905. The doctor lays it 
down that a migrating race armed with a new and deadly disease and 
with high powers of resisting it possesses a terrible weapon of offence. 
Here is some of the evidence he produces in support of that statement :— 


“The ancient condition of the Old World was reproduced in the New. 
Again we read of plague and pestilence, of water and air-borne diseases, 
coming and going in great epidemics, and of the famines that followed. 
Measles, and in later times, cholera piled the earth with dead. The part 

: played by smallpox was even greater. When taken to the West Indies in 
1507 whole tribes were exterminated. A few years later it quite de- 
populated San Domingo. In Mexico it destroyed three and a half millions 
of people. Prescod describes this first great epidemic as sweeping over the 
land like fire over the prairies, smiting prince and peasant, and leaving its 
path strewn with the dead bodies of the natives, who (in the strong lan- 
guage of a contemporary) perished in heaps like cattle stricken with 
murrain. In 1841 Catling writes of the United States:—Thirty millions 
of white men are now scuffing for the goods and luxuries of life 
over the bones of twelve millions of red men, six millions of whom 
have fallen victims of smallpox. But the principal part was played 
by tuberculosis. Air and water-borne diseases generally left immune 
a remnant, but against tuberculosis no immunity could be acquired. 
Red Indians and Caribs could not in a few generations achieve an evolu- 
tion which the inhabitants of the Old World had accomplished only 
after thousands of years and the cost of hundreds of millions of 
lies Learn eh. The following is an example of the manner in which tuber- 
culosis went to work. The tribe of Hapaa is said to have numbered some 
400 when the smallpox came and reduced it by one-fourth. Six months 
later a woman developed tubercular ‘consumption ; the disease spread like 
fire about the valley and in loss than a year two survivors, a man and a 
woman, fled from the newly-created solitude.” 


Mr. Ireland’s statement refers to the conditions of to-day after this 
great slaughter had taken place. European and American ideas are a 
survival of the stories the early discoverers brought back with them 
of lands teeming with people. 
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A DIFFICULT PROBLEM. 


I have gone into this matter somewhat fully, because I think it will 
tend to bring about a healthier public opinion on this great question of 
an immigration scheme capable of expansion according to the needs of 
the hour. The average colonist holds the Northern idea of the tropics as 
being, for the most part, densely populated and thinks of Demerara as 
one of the few places in a densely-populated tropical world that is short 
of population. The immigration question thus looked at becomes a small 
local question capable of an easy solution whenever the colonists as a 
whole wish to solve it. Whenever, therefore, the interest of an indi- 
vidual demands that he should take up an anti-immigration attitude he 
does so readily, salving his conscience for his action against the interest 
of the colony by the thought that the matter is oue easily put right if it 
proves damaging. But if Mr. Ireland is right the difficulty is not one 
capable of easy solution. His discovery (for it amounts to that) shows 
our local shortage to be part of a great world question. In making it 
plain that we have to collect our tropical man-power from a world not 
too well supplied with it, he shows us the difficulties of our task. 
But he is helpful too, since he shows us clearly just what the nature of 
our task is Many things follow from Mr. Ireland’s statements. Among 
other things the failure of the tropics to progress is not the outcome of 
the enervating effects of tropical climates on the people resident in them. 
It is due to the lack of man-power. The problem of tropical develop- 
ment is thus seen to be a problem of the redistribution of tropical 


populations. 


A LIMITED SUPPLY. 


But if we see our task more clearly, the light which Mr. Ireland 
throws on the scene also shows us unsuspected danger. If tropical man- 
power is scanty and our development depends on our securing a full 
share of what is to be had, we must get to work quickly. At any 
moment competition which we cannot see might begin for the limited 
supply of man-power. The Census Report tells us that the descendants 
of the immigrants we have already brought to the colony are increasing 
their numbers. It will be well for us if when a world-scramble for 
the available tropical labour starts we have made such good use of our 
time before it began that we can rely for further development on the 
natural increase of our people. 


SOUTHERN EUROPEANS UNSUITABLE. 
There is only one more point to be noted and I am done with this 
part of my subject. 


It has been suggested, doubtless with the idea of getting over the 
difficulty of the shortage of tropical labour, that we should try South 
Europeans as immigrants. The plan, however, would seem to be 
impracticable. First, it is no use bringing out people to a country who 
cannot live in it and bring up families if they elect to remain. Now, it 
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is certain no South European could do this on the coast-lands or even in 
the river valleys of the interior. At the Hygienic Conference in 1891 
(section, Demography) a discussion took place on the possibility of 
colonization—that is acclimatisation—for Europeans in the highlands 
of the tropics. Dr. Felkin considered that to enable Europeans to 
live and work and bring up families an altitude of nearly 4,000 
feet would be required for Portuguese, Spanish and Italians; while 
for British and North Germans from 6,000 to 10,000 feet would be 
necessary, and even then the areas must be carefully selected and 
all sanitary precautions must be taken; the typical altitude for these 
races would be above 5,000 and under 7,000 feet. An elevation of 3,000 
feet in the tropics corresponds to a reduction of 10 degrees Fahrenheit, 
in temperature 6,000 feet to 20 degrees F., and so on. On an isotherm 
of 70 degrees F., therefore, to obtain a mean temperature equal to that 
of Britain (about 50 degrees F.), an elevation of 6,000 feet is required. 
Although an invigorating climate may thereby be obtained Dr. Felkin 
considered that there will always be certain elements which will detract 
from its value, viz., the powerful sun, the rarified air, and the absence of 
a summer and winter. Sir W. Moore also said that a Kuropean must be 
free from labour under a tropical mountain sun, and especially 
in tropical mountain valleys which are generally essentially malarious. 
His work must be that of supervision and not actually manual. 


WHAT EXPERIENCE PROVES. 


But even with these conditions all experience and reasoning are 
against a Kuropean founding a family and against his descendants 
living and retaining their mental and physical characteristics as 
they do in a temperate climate, whether on tropical plains or 
tropical hills. The temperate climate of altitude will not supply the 
place of the temperate climate of latitude. Dr. Van De Burg came to 
the conclusion that though the settlement of Kuropeans on tropical high- 
lands is physiologically conceivable field-work should be excluded, and 
permanent colonisation will probably not be accomplished for several 
centuries. Sir Clement Markham, however, considered that under suita- 
ble circumstances the mountain ranges which cover large areas in the 
tropics are well adapted for the healthy growth of development of gen- 
erations of EKuropea's of pure blood. The climate is suitable ; all the 
food supplies most conducive to their well-being are cultivated and raised, 
and we have at least some proof of the fact that European settlers do 
thrive for generations on tropical plateaus of large area. Isolated or 
knife-like mountain regions of small area, he thought, suited for sanatoria 
but not for continuous European settlement, being too much under the 
influence in various ways of the adjacent low lands. 


At first sight there would seem to be considerable divergence of opinion 
between the various speakers, but if we take into consideration that Sir 
W. Moore was speaking of India and by European meant British, and Dr. 
Van De Burg chiefly from personal experience in the Dutch East Indies, 
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while Sir Clement Markham was speaking of Spanish families of pure 
blood settled in Peru, the utterances of the various speakers seem rather 
to confirm the conclusions of Dr. Felkin. 


The facts that concern the subject we are considering that emerge 
from the discussion are, that the conditions required for successful South 
European settlement are not obtainable in British Guiana. A plateau of 
large area, even if obtainable, would have to be of such an altitude, 
having regard to our vicinity to the equator, as to emphasize unduly the 
admitted drawbacks of rarified air and a tropical mountain sun. 


Our labour problem, then, would seem to be the seeking out in the 
sparsely-populated Heat Belt of possible resources of tropical man- 
power, which, when found, we must proceed to tap by an immigration 
system capable of expansion or contraction in accordance with our 
varying needs. A possible scheme to do that belongs to the second part 
of my subject. 


A SUGGESTED SOLUTION. 


The first and most important suggestion that I have to make is 
that the principle should be adopted of free labour for all industries, and 
that there might be no doubt about what I mean by free labour, I will 
explain that my meaning’ is, that the Government should import immi- 
grants and hand them over free of charge to employers, whoever they 
may be, whether planters, wood-cutters, or miners, or what-not, so long 
as the said employers satisfied the Government that they were prepared, 
and in a position, to carry out the Government regulations relating to 
immigrants. In the interest of the newcomers themselves they would 
have to be allotted to the employers who accepted them on arrival for a 
certain number of years, say five, as at present. A period of tutelage is 
absolutely necessary. 


I am perfectly well aware of the outcry this suggestion will give 
rise to. [can hear in imagination the angry storm of protest. Is the 
iman mad? Where is the money tocome from? What, tax the labourers 
already in the colony to bring others to take the bread out of their 
mouths! etc., etc. I will deal with all this presently. First, let me 
explain why I put so very controversial a suggestion in the very fore- 
front of my programme. 


CHANGE THE PRESENT SCHEME. 


I take it that all will agree that if this country is ever to progress 
the present immigration system must go. You can keep the present 
immigration system and stand still or change it and go forward. 
But you cannot keep it and go forward. Think for a moment what 
the present system is, and what it means. A single industry is 
singled out and specially taxed to pay for the cost of — intro- 
ducing the outside labour at present brought into the colony. The 
general revenue of the colony pays a fixed amount, and whenever the 
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planters’ indents are just under 3,000 (2,800 are the actual figures, I 
think), they under this arrangement pay half of the cost of immigration, 
and the general revenue half. But since the planter contributes heavily 
to the general revenue, in practice the planter invariably pays the greater 
part of the cost of immigration, and the numbers introduced therefore 
depend on the prosperity of that industry. But since land, labour and 
capital are the factors of production, and not land and capital alone, it is 
evident that you cannot have any considerable economic development 
without a large increase of the labour forces, while, as I have shown, 
such increase does not depend on the colony’s labour needs but on the 
state of the sugar industry. 


His Excellency, speaking at the Reading Rooms, said that he thought 
in the past the colony had made the mistake of putting all its eggs in 
one basket. That mistake was the direct outcome of the system we are 
discussing. Because the planters paid the greater portion of the cost of 
immigration (and in the old days they paid even more than they do now), 
the immigration scheme was allowed to become an Kast Indian immigra- 
tion scheme; there was practically no provision made for any other 
industry that might arise requiring other labour than East Indian. 
Accordingly all new industries to procure labour had to outbid sugar in 
the local labour market, and with sugar at 26s. to 30s. per cwt. the 
result was a foregone conclusion: they either disliked the outlook so 
much that they never started, or starting succumbed. I submit my case 
is proved. The present scheme must be changed. But for what? 


MAKE IMPORTED LABOUR FREE. 


It would seem at first glance as if the simplest thing to do would be to 
make all industries pay for the labour introduced from outside. But 
how are you going to do it? You cannot make a law compelling all in- 
dustries to use imported labour if they do not wish to do it. Take the 
case of a peasant industry like rice- growing. In many cases the tiny 
venture is amply staffed by the labour of the man and his family. Are 
you going to compel him to employ labour he does not want? You 
would kill the industry. He would be quite unable to carry out the 
multitudinous provisions common to all immigration schemes. And the 
case of the hinterland industries is but little better. An Immigration 
Ordinance similar to the one in use for coolies would be quite unworka- 
ble on distant balata and wood-cutting grants. And even if a class of 
immigrants for bush work was obtained, and the regulations, framed in 
the interest of the new-comers, greatly simplified, as they could be under 
such circumstances, the fact that they had to use labour calling for such 
regulations, however simple, would be regarded as a drawback by those 
engaged in such industries and might, and probably would. check enter- 
prise—a most undesirable thing to do. What are the alternatives? If 
you make it optional, the new industries would do as they do now and 
you would simply perpetuate the present system. If in recognition of 
the fact that the labour supply of this colony is to a great extent an arti- 
ficial creation, you imposed a tax of so much per head on each individual 
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employed by an industry not using imported labour, this tax would be 
open to the same objection as a law making it obligatory on all industries 
to employ imported labour. You simply could not impose it on the 
small rice-farmer making use of no other labour but his own and that of 
his family, because it would appear in the guise of a tax on their right 
to earn their livelihood. By the chiefs of the bush industries, many of 
whom are strangers to the colony, whose previous experience of labour 
conditions leads them to think of a labour supply as something given by 
God and as untaxable as air, rain, and sunlight, such a tax would be 
resented and the existence of such a feeling would operate as a check to 
enterprise. But if you cannot go on taxing one industry only, because 
it results in limiting the labour supply, and you cannot tax all because it 
is impracticable, what remains to be done but to make imported labour 
free to all? 


WHat Recent History TEACHES. 

Remember, you must increase the labour supply if you are to have pro- 
gress. The objections that the cost is prohibitive and of its being unjust 
to the labour already in the colony need not detain uslong. The man who 
stands aghast at the cost of giving free labour to all industries must have 
persuaded himself that no economic development results from addition 
to our labour forces. Surely he must have forgotten recent history? Let 
him study history and see what was the state of economic stagnation in 
which the colony was sunk just before the coming of the coolie, carefully 
comparing it with the position of to-day. This he should find helpful in 
eradicating his hallucinations. And if he would get a firm grasp of the 
fact that the colony has borne the cost of an immigration system of a sort 
from 1845 and earlier, and has not only not suffered but derived benefit 
from it in spite of the fact that the burden was thrust almost entirely on 
a section of the community, his doubts as to the whole colony being able 
to pay for the immigration it needs will vanish. 


To those who believed that paying for the immigrants that the 
colony needs out of general revenue means taxing the labourers already 
in the colony to bring in others to take the bread out of their mouths, 
I would also recommend a study of the history of their country. Such 
study would teach them that the coming of the coolie took the bread out 
of no man’s mouth; on the contrary, it produced an economic develop- 
ment that made it easier for everyone, from the highest to the lowest in 
the land, to make a better living. And since economic development 
meant expansion of the revenue, the cost of bringing them here fell as a 
tax on no man, but represented an investment that was repaid to the 
colony nearly eight-fold. There is no trouble about finding the money, 
and there is no question of injustice to any inhabitant of the colony. 


The real difficulty that would arise if the Government provides 
imported labour free would be to find enough employers willing to take 
advantage of the new labour to secure a sufficiently large immigration 
to produce economic development on the scale all are hoping for. From 
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past experience we have no reason to believe that any other industry 
save sugar would use the new supply. Of course the planters, under the 
conditions of labour famine that prevail in the colony to-day, would 
indent very largely; and if new sources of supply are tapped, giving 
healthy immigrants, it is quite possible that the finished article they 
turned out will-appeal to a larger public than does the trained and 
acclimatised coolie. In that case the planters will have a constant stream 
of the new-comers passing through their hands. 


In this way there will be a considerable increase on the numbers 
now introduced, but they will not be large enough, and it is to be hoped 
that other industries will be tempted to take immigrants by the fact that 
the labour is free. They are far more likely to do so if new sources 
of supply are tapped, giving us fine strong men of good physique, instead 
of the anzemic physical wrecks we get from India nowadays. 


No Witp RusH ANTICIPATED. 


Say immigrants from the West Coast of Africa were imported. 
Why should not the Demerara Railway try a few of them as porters ? 
Or certain of the Georgetown merchants join to get together a corps of 
them to be used for the same purpose ? Doubtless in the early days of 
the movement. to encourage as large a use of the new labour as possible, 
the Surgeon General would allow them to pay a fee and to send their 
sick to the Colonial Hospital, and the necessary periodical inspection of 
the newcomers could take place there also. Something of the sort will 
have to be done if the full benefits to be derived from free labour are to 
be realised. For although it used to be the fashion to speak of’ coolie 
immigration as a bounty to the planter, I fancy it will be found, even if 
labour other than Asiatic is introduced and is handed over to employers 
free of charge, that there will be no wild rush to secure this particular 
form of bounty on the part of employers outside the sugar industry. 
The gentlemen who run the other industries, probably knowing the 
bounty statement to be a fatuous lie, and that the planters who for years 
have taken the raw immigrant and in the great majority of cases turned 
him into a self-reliant, self-supporting colonist, were rendering a service 
to the colony in the civil sphere similar in kind to that which Sergeant 
What’s-His-Name of Kipling’s poem, who.... . ‘had a charm for 
making riflemen of mud,” rendered in the military, I may add _ that, 
like the sergeant ‘we were not allowed to forward any claim.” 


THE SOURCE OF SUPPLY. 


Assuming that the principle, free labour for all industries, was 
accepted, obviously the first step to be taken to give effect to it would be 
to get an idea of the available supply of tropical labour. This should 
not be an onerous task, and it will certainly not be costly. All that is 
necessary is that the Government of British Guiana should address letters of 
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enquiry on the subject to the Governments of all British tropical posses- 
sions possessing large populations. These letters need only contain an 
enquiry as to whether a supply of surplus labourers existed who would 
be willing to seek to better themselves by immigrating, and would give 
the terms the British Guiana Government were prepared to offer to such 
immigrants, and an estimate of possible earnings in a great number of 
unskilled occupations, such as would be suited to new-comers. As to the 
result of such enquiries I think they should give us a knowledge of all 
possible supplies of tropical labour. For while the information gained 
would not be of so complete a character as that obtained by Mr. Ireland 
by travellime and personally investigating conditions on the spot, it 
would obviously cover a great deal more ground in very much less time. 
I think too it would be successful as regards unearthing new sources of 
supply. My reason for this hope is that although I am only a private 
individual who happens to be interested in the labour question, and al- 
though I have not been outside the lightship for three years I believe 
that I have been able to add another place to the five Mr. Ireland 
mentions as possessing sufficient labour for their full economic 
development. 


A year or two ago Mr. Gavin Smith, an engineer on the Lagos 
Railway and son of the late Mr. William Smith, was in the colony, and 
in a conversation | had with him, he told me of the large labour supply 
they had in Lagos, mentioning as an evidence of this abundance that for 
common labour such as carrying dirt to build a railway embankment the 
pay was five cents per day. I made a note of Lagos as a place in which 
we might get labour, and thought no more about the matter until about 
a year later when Captain Calder, of the British Guiana Police, gave me a 
book called ‘‘ The White Man in Nigeria” by George Douglas Hazzledine. 
Remembering Lagos and the five cents a day labour, I thought Mr. 
Hazzledine’s book might prove interesting. It did. The second para- 
oraph on the first page started the interest, where the statement is 
made that | 


‘“‘ Tf any one asks he is told the population of Northern Nigeria, or the 
Hausa States, is 10 million or 25 million with a frank ignorance of the 
mere fives of millions which should provide food for thought,” and later we 
read: ‘‘ We have been in touch with the Hausa States for centuries and 
the Hausa traders have for centuries been in evidence throughout the 
whole of Northern Africa from Lagos to Tripoli, from Fez to the Nile. It 
has been known for centuries that the land was fertile beyond all dreams 
and teemed with people, swarming in vast cities of anything up to a quarter 
of a million souls. . . . It has been known as the great Negro preserve for 
centuries, and therein lies our uncertainty as to how many people up to 
15 million there are up the Niger. We have known for centuries that the 
innumerable villages swarmed with kiddies, but we do not know how many 
have been left alive.” 
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A Bit or Havsa History. 


But here 1 must give you a little bit of the history of the Headn 
States, Rather more than a hundred years ago there wandered into 
Hausaland a tribe of gipsy-like people, the Foulani, whose business was 
keeping cattle. Their place of origin is unknown, but they seem to have 
heads on their shoulders, and to have had a great talent for organization 
and government. They did not mix with the people of the country, but 
as the soil of Hausaland was rich their cattle increased mightily, and 
when cattle became currency the Foulani became rich. This was their 
first step to power. Later they became bankers, lending money to 
little kinglets who wanted to fight one another. There seems to have 
been a fine opening for this sort of business in Hausaland at the time, 
since it was one of the customs of the country to have frequent wars 
with your nearest neighbours—something like the way the English 
counties play one another at cricket every summer, except that in the 
Hausa war games they only played adjacent countries and war was 
always in season. This sort of thing went on for some time until there 
arrived on the scene a gentleman of the name of Othman Fodio. The 
idea occurred to him that if you financed war you only got your com- 
mission, but if you took a hand in it as a principal and financed it your- 
self you secured the entire profit. The publishing houses of Hausaland 
do not seem to have brought out any work at the time the exact 
equivalent of Mr. Norman Angyell’s ‘‘ Great [llusion,” written to prove 
that war does not pay. So Othman’s mind was shaken by no doubts, 
and he put his project into execution, with the result that he became 
master of all Hausaland. As everywhere he appointed Foulani Governors 
and petty Governors the whole Foulani race shared in his good fortune, 
and became the rulers of Hausaland and the Hausers became their hewers 
of wood and drawers of water. It is worth noting in passing that Othman 
started operations about the same time as Napoleon Bonaparte, but 
seems to have had more staying power, as the Foulani Empire did not 
begin to decline until the Germans were on the boulevards. Whatever 
the Hausas lost in national prestige by this change they gained in security. 
For although the Foulani collected tribute in slaves, Hausa fecundity 
which Mr. Hazzledine insists is immense, was proof against this blood- 
tax and as tribal wars ceased and slave-raiders from the coast were 
absolutely barred out during the height of the Foulani power, Hausa 
fecundity asserted itself and their numbers increased immensely. With 
the decline of the Foulani power, however, all the old bad conditions 
returned. As outlying provinces broke away from the central power at 
Sokoto, petty kingdoms multiplied and tribal wars began again, and the 
slave-raiders from the coast took advantage of the confusion in the 
country to resume business. Hausa fecundity could not stand against 
the waste of human life that took place, and the country became greatly 
depopulated. 


When the English came a strong power was badly wanted. They 
have restored the security the country enjoyed under the Foulani dynasty 
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when it was strong, minus the slave tribute, and once more the country 
is filling up with people. On this point Mr. Hazzledine writes: 


“Quite recently the traveller came across village after village, silent, 
black and empty; but now the hum of one hardly dies away behind him 
before he hears the stir and hum of another..” 


There is promise here not only of a present supply but of a growing 
supply of labour. Mr. Hazzledine’s book is full of promise in other 
directions. He does not put wages at the Lagos rate, but quite low 
enough to show that in the country where such rates abound labour is 
abundant, and their rates we could easily outbid. I submit that if from 
Mr. Smith’s hint, and Mr. Hazzledine’s book, I have been able to add a 
sixth place to the five mentioned by Mr. Ireland, there is every reason to 
hope that a Governmental enquiry would bring to light others. 


GOVERNMENT SHOULD HAVE CONTROL, 


But if a new source of supply is tapped, and free immigration is 
established, it is evident there must be changes in British Guiana itself. 
The Government would have to have absolute contro] over the numbers 
brought in. And to enable them to exercise such control wisely, they 
would have to be much better informed as to the trade outlook in the 
country than | take it they are to-day. But in divising an immigration 
scheme intended to last some time, every effort must be made to provide 
for all possible contingencies. As races vary in physique there would 
have to be a minimum weekly earning fixed for each race. It would not 
do to apply the coolie scale to powerful blacks from West Africa. I 
would give power to the Government also in case of an employer having 
more people than he could properly employ at a minimum wage in an 
average year, to remove a portion of the people, the people to be removed 
in ship-lots. And to provide for the possibility of a case arising of an 
unscrupulous employer evading all safeguards and getting an excess 
amount of labour on his property at a time when the Government could 
not place them with other employers owing to their being fully supplied, 
I would give the Governor power to suspend such a man’s right to indent 
for a term of years. This may sound severe, but the attempt is so easily 
avoided that the man who committed it ought to be made an example of. 
I think also that when a new source of supply is first tapped the 
establishment of anything like an elaborate agency ought to be avoided, 
until a first year’s favourable verdict on the immigrants had been 
endorsed in two or three succeeding years. As an example, let us suppose 
we had decided to import Yorubas. Apparently we might do worse. 
Here is what Mr. Hazzledine says of them: “They do as they are 
told.” Obedience is not a virtue in Central Africa; it is a habit; 
a national trait.” Here I imagine readers would try to picture 
in their minds, and fail utterly, employees who do as they are 
told, not as the outcome of a special effort on their part to be good, but 
because ‘‘ They can’t help it ; they are built that way.” But to return to 
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our Yorubas. These people are brought from the interior via Lagos, 
and, says Mr. Hazzledine, “ the Lagos Government charge £1 per head 
registration fee and the registration mounts up when they are shipped 
400 at a time.” I take it if Lagos was pocketing £1 per head on our 
indents we would have no difficulty in finding a Lagos official willing to 
supervise the shipment of the Guiana immigrants during the first few 
years for a modest addition to his salary, seeing that he would be adding 
to his own and his colony’s revenue at one and the same time. And if 
fate did not decree that we were to go to Lagos, similar arrangements 
would doubtless be possible elsewhere. 


I do not think I need elaborate further. A finished scheme is more 
properly speaking the work of the professional Empire-builder of the 
colonial service. I as one of the governed never aspire to do more than 
give a rough-out line of a possibe solution. 


I would point out that in putting the question of the labour supply 
first, | am but following the teaching of political economy, and what is 
perhaps quite as important, the teaching of plain commonsense. 


A QUESTION THAT CANNOT WaAIT. 


In conclusion, may I be allowed to point out that other schemes of 
development will be helped, not hindered, by what I propose? In British 
Guian well provided with labour for present needs and possessed of the 
means of obtaining as much more as it wants, industries will multiply, 
no man exhorting, and capitalists will be attracted by promising oppor- 
tunities for investment not by honeyed words, and the demands of the 
railway builder will shrink as the prospects of traffic for the finished line 


brighten. 


The labour question cannot wait. The Northern peoples are using 
up the northern supplies of wood, iron and coal at a rate that makes a 
resort to tropical supplies in the near future imperative. We are already 
at the beginning of the lumber famine. When the great rush comes 
those countries which have tropical possessions inhabited by fecund 
races of tropical men will enjoy an advantage in the struggle for the 
economic development of the tropics similar in kind to that conferred by 
a rich coal-field in establishing a flourishing manufacturing industry. 
But the tropical man will rise in value. He will be the new black 
diamond of that period. It is because I believe that British Guiana will 
get on faster if she gets to work now when there are but few rivals that 
I have written as I have written. 


FOOD AND LABOUR. 


By Rev. JAMES AIKEN, M.A. 


In the discussion regarding labour problems in the colony it is 
seldom that the relations between the price of food and the price of 
labour isreferred to. Yet that the relationship is a vital one there cannot 
be a doubt, and the direct effect of these factors on the cost of products 
intended for export make the question of cheap food one of the first with 
which the economist and statesman should deal. The effect of indirect 
taxation is, in this respect, very important as the taxation of foodstuffs at 
the port of entry tends to fix an artificiaily high price and it is easy to see, 
in the colony, the tendency to level the price of local products up to the 
price of foreign stuffs which have borne various charges of handling, 
freight and duty before reaching this market. 


To take one example of an imported foodstuff, Irish potatoes, which 
perhaps are yenerally Continental or Bermudan, yield the farm:r who 
vrows them something like 48 to 72 ceats per ewt. while the wholesale 
price in the colony fluctuates round $3 per barrel or, say, $2.24 per 
ewt. That is to say, less than one-fourth of the market price in the colony 
represents cost of production while 757 is a factitious addition, not due 
to the actual food value of the product, but to the circumstance that a 
body of consumers habituated to this food are compelled to use it under 
exotic conditions. 


Yet, when we turn to a comparison of the prices of local roots with 
this exotic product we tnd that, somehow or another, they have levelled 
themselves up to the exotic. ‘Thus sweet potatoes, eddoes and tannias 
range from $1.44 to $2.40 per bag, yams and cassava are generally around 
2 50 per barrel, prices which, as far as | have been able to ascertain the 
average weight of the bag and barrel, average $1.30 and $1.90 per cwt. 
respectively. 


Probably the food value of these roots is no greater than that of 
the imported potato and a fair price on cart, rail or boat would be 
respectively 40 to 60 cents for sweet potatoes ‘and eddoes and 60 to 80 
cents for the other roots per cwt. 


The cereals grown in the colony are much in the same position. 
La Plata maize reaches the markets of the United Kingdom at 14s. per 
quarter of 280lb, after bearing charges of at least 20 so that reducing it 
to the sack and barrel of British Guiana markets the grower must sell at 
about $1.72 per sack or $1.80 per barrel of the local standard. The 
price on our markets is generally about double this amount. 
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Wheat is, of course, an exotic but a still sharper contrast is presented 
by the price of bread in the colony and the price in the United Kingdom 
when we compare the market prices of wheat flour in the respective 
places. A sack of flour is usually estimated to yive about 90 loaves of 
4lb. each, or 360lb. of bread and the United Kingdom price is about 6$d. 
per loaf or 13d. per lb., say 3 cents, with flour about 40s. A sack of 
wheat flour (196lb.) in the colony should give on tbe same basis about 
255lb of bread. On the average of a number of loaves I have weighed, 
the local price works out at 6 to 8 cents per lb. of bread with flour at $7 
per sack. There seems to be no reason for this large difference cost except 
that the local baker demands a much greater margin of profit than that 
which satisfies the United Kingdom operative, and perhaps that the 
labour employed is dearer. 


It will, of course, at once occur to anyone considering the cost of 
provisions that, as the editor of the ‘‘ Statist” points out, high prices 
benefit the producer but come against the wage-earner except in so far 
as wages rise with prices, which, though they tend to do so, do not 
always keep step with sharp fluctuations. Some time ago the question 
of cost of living in the colony was brought into prominence as a part of 
the complaint set forward by the labourers who were implicated in a riot 
on a Demerara estate It does not appear that this factor was the sole 
or even a principal one in the case in question; but that it is a possible 
factor in future troubles between capital and labour there is not much 
room for doubt. In passing it may be remarked that the agriculturist, 
if he can produce at anything like a similar cost to the agriculturist here, 
in the United States, Argentine or United Kingdom, is in a very happy 
position indeed, where produce is valued at approximately from two to 
three times its value to the grower in the places named. 


A friend at home cultivating some 2 to 3,000 acres in Midlothian 
has very kindly furnished me with some data as to costs of cultivation 
from 1910-1912 which I will give for comparison. 


The cost of raising 10 tons per acre of potatoes he puts at £19 15s. 
sterling—say £2 per ton. As the selling price averaged 65s. per ton it 
appears that these crops must have been early on the market and secured the 
highest prices. Doubtless the high cost of production was expended with 
a view to this end. Of the total cost $16.80 was paid for labour, $25.80 
for draught animals. Implements, rent, manures and capital charges 
made up the remaining $55.20. 


Wheat crops in the same period averaged £12 2s. peracre, $14.40 
for wages, $9.60 for draught animals and $34.08 for other charges. 


‘The large average yield of 60 bushels secured shows that the culti- 
vation was of an up-to-date kind and the profit of $19 per acre may 
be taken as a high average even for good wheat lands. 
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With other crops the average cost of cultivation of the whole estate 
comes to $72 per acre, employing 7 labourers and 4 draught animals 
to the 100 acres at a cost for man labour of $18.00 per acre per annum. 
And for draught animals of $15.60. 


I have been unable to obtain figures for the systematic cultivation 
of roots and corn in the colony but some hasis of comparison may 
be found in the figures for cane cultivation Apparently including 
manures $20 to $24 is the average cost per acre for a crop, in ordinary 
seasons, of 20 tons per acre. ‘l’o this would require to be added a 
percentage for capital charges, etc., which probably add 50 to 607 thus 
bringing the canes to the mills at something hike $30 to $40 per acre. 


This is of course, under indenture conditions or at least where 
prices are controlled by indentured labour, and the cost of cultiva- 
tions outside of sugar estates cannot easily be kept down to such 
a mark. The probability is that nearer $50 per acre would be 
a minimum cost on average land, and to be profitable this would require 
a crop of about three tons of sweet potatoes or two tons of cassava at the 
prices which have ruled for the last year or two. Much larger yields 
than this are secured ev-n with the very insufficient cultivation usually 
applied, but here again the possibilities of returns are not ascertainable 
with accuracy. In Barbados, however, 12,000lb. of sweet potatoes and 
6,000lb. of yams per acre is considered a good crop. 


When, however, we come to consider the possibilities for the small 
man we can see that given any reasonably cheap means cf getting his 
produce to market, there is no reason for extraordinary high prices 
and that a given quantity of labour expended on his own land is 
likely to bring him an immensely greater return than the same amount 
of labour at current rates of wages. We may safely guess that the same 
amount ‘of labour as is applied to an acre of canes would produce a crop 
of at least three tons of sweet potatoes. The difference of reward to the 
labourer is the difference between $24 and $78, less such charges as 
are incidental to marketing his crop. So long as such an enormous 
disparity exists and land is so cheaply obtainable as in the coleny, so long 
there will be an irresistible tendency to take the abundant opportunities 
of easy and well paying occupation in preference to any man’s hire. 


On the other hand, the worker for hire, in the towns at least, feels 
acutely the effects of high prices, and complaints from domestic servants, 
male and female, that their wages are insutiicient to maintain them and a 
constant tendency to increase in the scale of pay will be a natural conse- 
quence of conditions eminently desirable from the agriculturist’s point of 
view but equally undesirable from the point of view of the wage-earner. 


I have already said that the factor of cost of iiving is likely to come 
more and more into prominence here in questions of production of 
commodities for competition in the world’s markets such as sugar and 
rice. One has only to compare conditions of production in the United 
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Kingdom and Belgium to see how cost of living equalizes natural factors, 
enabling Belgium, with its comparatively infertile soil but a low rate of 
cost of living, to compete with the States in wheat production, where 
prairie lands and labour-saving appliances barely keep the balance with 
a high labour rate. 


To show how the means of prices in labour and food keep step we 
may turn a few ages back and compare wages and foodstuffs. 


In the 14th century the price of wheat was about 4s. a quarter, of a 
sheep ls., of an ox 10s. to 12s. A labourer at this period was well 
paid at 3d.-4d. per day, the rate which appears from account books of 
that period to have been current. 


In the early part of the fifteenth century wheat was about 6s. per 
quarter, oxen fetched about 12s to 16s., 25 eggs 1d., cheese $d. per 
lb. At this period the best paid labourer got 5d. per day, a ploughman 
18s. 4d. per annum with food and lodging, for ordinary labour 3$d.. per 
day seems to have been an average. 


In 1784 the labourer’s wages had risen to 12s. per week, but he was 
not better paid than those we have named for the purchasing power of 
his money only amounted to a coomb of wheat in 10 to 12 days while 
the fourteenth zentury labourer’s pay was equal to the same quantity in a 
week. Nor is the labourer of the present day, with much higher wages, 
better off tban his fifteenth century prototype, who, with his bushel of 
wheat for 9d. and his 16 lb. of beef for about 6d. had still nearly half 
his week’s pay in hand to meet other necessities. Still there is a constant 
tendency for wages to come level with other values and all the strikes 
and difficulties between capital and labour are just symptoms of the 
struggle for adjustment. 


When it comes to a question of competing for a place in the world’s 
market, the statesmen of a country must take into their calculations the 
average cost of production the world over, which now determines the 
price of every commodity. If a country is to compete successfully it 
must have advantages of some kind, such as a fertile soil, a population 
proportioned to the extent of its industry and of at least average 
efficiency, cheap labour either by n:tural or mechanical agencies, and, if 
the former is relied on, then such an administration of its economy as 
will secure cheap food. This latter because a given amount of food is as 
necessary to produce a unit of man or animal power as a given amount 
of fuel is necessary to produce a unit of mechanical power, and the cost 
of the fuel is a final determinant of the cost of the unit. 


It is curious in view of the extreme importance of the relations with 
which we are dealing that the subject has to such a very small extent 
engaged the attention of those engaged in staple industries here. While’ 
the increase of labour reserves by immigration from one source or 
another, sources of supply of labour and most other phases have received 
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attention, I cannot recall any article in the local press which has dealt 
more than casually and indirectly with what is certainly a prime factor in 
every labour problem. 


I am not out to suggest remedies. In a tentative essay such as this 
it would be unreasonably venturesome to do so. It will be sufficient if 
such considerations as 1 have been able to put before my readers direct 
more attention on the part of those directly concerned in production to 
this aspect of their problem. 


So long as the abandoned sugar and cotton estates were being fairly 
well worked by the black people who took them over, and before the 
drainage of these places had fallen into decay, provisions were plentiful 
and cheap enough. Upto the end of the apprenticeship period areas of 
provisions existed on many estates and even as late as 1874 there were 
fifty-nine plantain estates of considerable size in the colony. With the 
rehabilitation under the Local Government Board Ordinances of the 
drainage of various peasant-owned estates, rice has attracted more 
attention than provisions and, instead of having a favourable effect on 
general prices has, for various reasons, tended rather in the opposite 
direction. The measures which, taken probably without full appreciation 
of the results, gave the first fillip to rice-growing in the colony, would 
probably have a considerable effect in removing the anomalous position 
of supply which compels the local markets of this good land and large to 
depend on provisions imported from the islands. The man with capital 
invested in the colony and his local agents have a very direct and vital 
interest in these matters and a full ventilation of the question is desirable 
if healthy and natural progress industrially is so clusely bound up with 
it as history proves it to be. Asa matter of fact cost of living in an 
agricultural land like this is not at its proper level even when about on a 
par with «a manufacturing country like the United Kingdom. The exi- 
gencies of a country producing raw material for the world’s markets 
demand a low labour rate and to secure this it is the business of captains 
of industry to see that labour can live at those rates. 
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A VIEW OF CANADIAN LAW. 


Delivered before the American Bar Association by Mr. Justice Riddell, 
of Toronto, (and so far as known now printed for the first 
tume by the favour of a leading Lawyer to the Editor-in-Chief.) 


May I say, before attacking my subject, that 1 have been very much 
interested indeed in the discussion which has just been going on? It 
illustrates what I have so often said, that the time of the American 
lawyer is taken up more by constitutional questions in one day than the 
time of an Ontario lawyer is in a year. Because you know, if you use 
the word “ Constitution ” in the sense in which it is used in these United 
States, the Constitution of Canada may be described by a parody upon 
that famous chapter on the Snakes of Ireland. ‘“ There are no snakes 
in Ireland.” (Laughter.) We have no Constitution in Canada in the 
sense in which you use the term. The Parliaments in our Dominion, 
like the Imperial Parliament in England, can within the ambit of their 
jurisdiction do anything which is not naturally impossible ; indeed it is a 
maxim among our Canadian as among English lawyers that Parliament 
can do anything except make a man a woman, or a woman a man. 


(Laughter. ) 


When I read the announcement that | was to read a paper to this 
Association I was struck somewhat with terror—and I made up my 
mind I should at once throw myself upon the mercy of the Court and 
confess immediately that I had no paper. That is due to more than 
one cause, possibly ; in part, perhaps, to the fact that I have my own 
share of judicial temperament, which, of course, you know is defined 
by Mr. Dooley somewhat in these words: He says ‘“‘ Hinnessy, I would 
like to bea Judge, I have the judicial temperament?’ Says Hinnessy, 
‘What is the judicial temperament?’ Says Dooley, ‘I don’t like to 
work.” (Laughter.) But in justice to myself, Icannot say that is the 
only reason. (Laughter.) One other reason is that we have still in 
Ontario an absurd superstition that a Justice of His Majesty’s Bench 
ought to do at least some judicial work—occasionally. (Laughter.) I 
know it is suggested that some of my judicial brethren disregard that 
superstition to a very great extent—one of them, indeed, when he 
received Her Majesty’s Warrant appointing him one of Her judges, im- 
mediately proceeded to sell his library and buy a new gun. (Laughter.) 
All of us do not have the courage that gentlemen had, we are not so 


greatly daring, and consequently some of us, at least occasionally, do a 
little judicial work. 


In the short time I was at home since I received the invitation to 
write a paper on this subject, I was exceedingly busy ; and since I left 
home I have been in a continued series of intellectual debauchery in 
which there was no ‘‘morning after the night before” only because the 
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night before extended into and, as it were, absorbed the morning after : 
and I have not had time to reduce anything to writing. But it 
may perhaps console you a little bit to know that some years ago 
I wrote for my friend, Dr. Lawson, the Dean of the Faculty of 
Law in the University of Missouri, a short article upon the Courts 
and the Practice in Ontario. I did not know until I came to 
this city, and indeed not until yesterday. that he had published. it ; 
but you will find some of it in the forty-fourth volume of the “‘ American 
Law Review” at page 597. If, however, you or your secretary desire I 
should write a paper so that it may appear upon your minutes, I shall 
be delighted to do so as soon as I get home and shake off that tempera- 
ment which I find growing upon me as years go by, and get a little leisure 
so I can do so. 


The courts in Ontario are all one court (speaking of the Superior 
Courts). Before 1881 we had two concurrent Law Courts and a Court 
of Chancery. In 1881, following the Mother country—and the Mother 
country following the State of New York, because of course the State of 
New York was the pioneer in that regard—we abolished all the courts 
then existing in the Province of Ontario, which were the two Common 
Law Courts, the Court of Chancery and a Court of Appeal ; and made 
one general court, the Supreme Court of Judicature. That we divided 
into two branches, one the Court of Appeal and the other the High 
Court of Justice; and the High Court of Justice was divided into 
three branches or divisions. A fourth division has since been added 
to the High Court. A Judge can sit in any of these divisions or 
in the Court of Appeal; any Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature to-day may be trying a murder case and to-morrow be 
sitting in the Court of Appeal or Divisional Court; but as a rule 
the High Court Judge remains in the High Court and does not sit in 
the Court of Appeal—although he may do so when called upon by the 
Chief Justice. In our practice there is no distinction between law and 
equity ; and everything is tried in the same court ; where the rules of 
equity and the rules of law do not agree, the rules of equity prevail—we 
have abolished (following the Mother country) the distinction betw een 
law and equity in that regard. With the exception of a few cases, few 
comparatively in number, although of great importance sometimes, every 
matter which is brought before the Court is brought by writ. If you 
want a will interpreted, or anything of that kind where there are no 
facts to be determined, then you may bring it before the Court by an 
originating summons or notice of motion. Sometimes counsel get 
together and state a case and that may be heard before the Court with- 
out writ. Feigned issues are not allowed with us ; neither is there any 
compulsory submission to arbitration. Outside of such cases as I have 
mentioned, everything is begun by writ, and that is so whether it be for 
damages, for slander or upon a promissory note or on a mortgage—what- 
ever anybody wants to sue for is sued for by way of a writ. In this writ 
the cause of action is set out in the most general terms. The writ is 
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served on a corporation by serving an officer of the corporation, on a 
lunatic by serving the lunatic or his committee or the person in whose 
charge he is. It may be served on a married woman ; because there is 
no distinction between married women and other women in that regard 
in Ontario. On the service of the writ, the defendant is given 


ten days to appear. One may specially appear simply to dis- 
pute the amount of damages. If that is done, then it is referred to a 
Master at once to determine the amount of damages without further 
pleading. If there be a general appearance, the practice is different. 
Some writs may be endorsed specially, as we call it, that is practically 
what you might call liquidated claims set out on the writ. If an appear- 
ance be entered to a specially endorsed writ, an application may be made 
by the plaintiff, if so advised, to the Master to strike out the appearance 
and cause judgment to be entered if he can show that there is no defence. 
That can be shown by affidavit on the part of the plaintiff himself. 
If the defendant does not answer that, judgment goes against him. He 
may answer by affidavit, he may be examined under oath before a Master 
on his affidavit, and if it appears there is really no question at all to be 
tried, and the appearance is simply for the purpose of delay, the appear- 
ance is stricken out and judgment entered. If there is a plausible 
case to be tried, the Courts do not cause the appearance to be struck 
out. A statement of claim is delivered by the plaintiff, the statement of 
claim corresponding to the old bill of complaint in equity or to the 
declaration in the common-law courts. The statement of claim, accord- 
ine to our rules, must set out facts, not conclusions of law. All 
the facts upon which the plaintiff desires to base any claim must 
be set out and the statement of claim is divided up into paragraphs 
for convenience. Now, it may be that the statement of claim does 
not disclose any cause of action. Demurrers in form are abolished ; 
but we have demurrers in substance. Application may be made 
to the Court to strike out the statement of claim as disclosing no 
cause of action; and if that appear, judgment will be entered for 
defendant by the Court, nnless the plaintiff is in position to amend. 
After the statement of claim has been delivered and is not demurrable, 
using the old expression, 7.¢., it cannot be struck out, the defendant may 
not be able to answer, may not be in a position to understand precisely 
what the plaintiff’s claim is, and he may demand particulars. If 
particulars are not furnished he may have particulars ordered by the 
Master or Judge. Then he serves and files a statement of defence. The 
statement of defence must set out also the facts on which the defendant 
relies for a defence. I am sorry to say—perhaps I ought not to say 
that | am sorry, because I am one of those who have, collectively, a 
right to change it if thought fit—I am sorry to say that in our practice 
where an allegation in the statement of claim is not specifically admitted 
it is taken to be denied. I think very much better is the English prac- 
tice in which every allegation in the statement of claim is taken as true 
unless it be specifically denied. 
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Again, suppose the statement of defence sets up no real defence 
to the action, a motion may be made by the plaintiff to strike out 
the defence and have judgment in precisely the same way as the 
defendant had a right to move to strike out the plaintff’s statement of 
claim. As soon as the statement of defence is in, either party has a 
right to serve what is called an ‘Order to Produce,” directing the 
opposite party to produce on oath, all documents, copies of documents, 
etc., etc., which he has or has had in his possession bearing on the issue 
to be tried. Then either party may be examined under oath by the 
other generally upon the whole case. If a corporation be one of the 
parties to the action, an officer of the corporation is selected by the 
opponent, who may be examined. 


Now, there is a great deal of difference of opinion as to the value of 
this ‘‘ examination for discovery,” as we call it. In practically every 
case in Ontario there is an examination for discovery. That increases 
the cost of the action undoubtedly. I heard the other day, very much 
to my astonishment, at a meeting of the Ontario Bar Association which 
IT attended before I had the pleasure of meeting you here, one very 
eminent member of the Bar say that an examination for discovery 
was absolutely useless except to show the opposite side what one’s 
case was. In my own experience, I did not find this to be the 
case. My experience (and I know the experience of a great many 
others practising at the Baris the same) was that the ‘ examination 
for discovery” is an exceedingly valuable proceeding. When you 
examine the other side for discovery you find out what his case is. 
It is true you must disclose, to a certain extent, your own case; but 
that is not always of much importance. I have found that the 
examination for discovery leads to the settlement of at least one-third 
and perhaps more of the cases which would otherwise be tried, and I 
have found it exceedingly valuable. But opinions differ in that regard. 


In a great many instances the plaintiff also requires to make applica- 
tion to the Master in order to have particulars delivered. Particulars 
may be required to be delivered of the statement of the defence, that is 
what particular matters the defendant relies on for his defence. When 
delivering a statement of defence, the defendant may counterclaim for 
any claim he has against the plaintiff on any cause of action. In an 
action brought on a promissory note a counterclaim may be brought of 
a claim for libel—with this provision, however, that if the Court sees 
that the issues should not be tried together the Court may strike out the 
counterclaim, or order it to be tried at a different time from the general 
claim. 


Then we come down to the trial. We have the jury system the 
same as you, but I do not think we are quite so—I shall not say crazy, I 
know better than to say that to lawyers—but we are not so wedded (that 
is a good word) to the jury system as you are. There are certain cases 
such as malicious prosecution, libel, slander, actions of that character 
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which are tried by a jury unless both parties agree that they be tried by 
the Judge. In most instances they are tried by the jury—I mean false 
imprisonment and that sort of thing. Equitable issues which before the 
Judicature Act of 1881 were tried in the Court of Chancery, are tried 
by the Judge alone, unless the Judge directs them to be tried by the 
jury. It may sometimes happen—I dare say it happens in the experience 
of every lawyer—that an equitable issue, an issue that is really equitable, 
comes up and after all it turns out to be a pure question of fact, it turns 
out that the case will depend upon the determination of a question of 
fact, and that perhaps upon the credibility of two witnesses ; and a Judge 
sometimes likes to cast the responsibility upon a jury and let a jury find 
out which one of those two men are lying, if not both of them. Accord- 
ingly the Judge has the power to direct even an equitable issue to be 
tried by jury. | 

Outside of these I have already spoken of, every issue in our High 
Court of Justice, or in our County Courts, may be tried by a Judge if 
he sees fit. If either party to an action desires a case to be tried by a 
jury rather than by a Judge, he files what iscalled a jury notice. If no 
jury notice is filed the case goes on the non-jury list and is tried without 
a jury unless a Judge sees fit to transfer it to the jury list. If a jury 
notice be served, the case goes on the jury list, and when it comes down 
for trial the Judge may say, ‘‘ I will try this case myself,” and there is no 
appeal from that. The Judge is absolute master of the situation. Some- 
times a plaintiff or defendant asks that the jury notice be dispensed 
with and the case tried without a jury. Sometimes both of them agree it 
should not be tried with a jury, sometimes they have agreed it ought to 
be tried by a jury ; but whatever they may say, the Judges have it in 
their own power to try a case without a jury ; ina very great majority 
of cases the cases are tried without a jury except those particular cases 
I have mentioned, and, added to that, accident cases, which are 
becoming more and more frequent. 


The old French system, the Canadian system before 1759, was to 
try all issues without a jury and by Judges alone. When Canada was 
conquered in 1759 by the British, and particularly in 1763 when the 
Royal proclamation was issued, the English law was introduced and 
juries were introduced also. The French Canadians could not under- 
stand how the Englishmen would sooner have their property rights 
determined by the agency of tailors and shoemakers than by Judges, 
That same idea is still prevalent in Lower Canada, Quebec; and it is 
becoming more and more prevalent in the province of Ontario, and we 
are trying fewer and fewer cases by juries every day. If a case is 
tried by a jury ten are required to agree in order to find a verdict. 
If a jury should not agree, the Judge may discharge them and either 
put the case over or call another jury. I follow either practice, 
according as it seems to me more convenient. Sometimes when a case 
has taken a long time and other litigants have been waiting with 
their witnesses, it does not seem fair to give these people whose 
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jury have disagreed another chance at the expense of those who have 
been waiting. Sometimes it seems to be absurd to postpone to a 
future assize a case which ought to be tried forthwith, and we call a new 
jury; or what is more likely to be the case, we discharge the jury and 
try it then and there and thus dispose of it. 


If the jury find a verdict, the judge has no power to award a new 
trial. There must be an appeal. 


An appeal may be taken to the Divisional Court of the High Court 
of Justice. The Divisional Court consists of three Judges. We have 
four Divisional Courts, and any member of any Divisional Court may sit 
in any Divisional Court. When counsel, as they sometimes do, skirmish 
for Judges—I suppose that is entirely unknown in -your practice,—but it 
is said that in Ontario they do, and they postpone their cases not uncom- 
monly, it is said, on account of the absence of necessary and material 
Judges. (Laughter.) Now, I am glad that excites your amusement, 
because it proves to me you cannot have anything of that kind in your 
practice—when counsel have skirmish for Judges, very often they find 
that very Judge whom they are anxious to avoid sitting up in the 
Divisional Court smiling at them. The grounds of appeal to the Divi- 
sional Court are very much as your appeals here, verdict against evidence, 
against the weight of evidence , surprise, absence of witnesses, exclusion 
of evidence and admission of evidence, and all that sort of thing. We 
do not have very much bother about admission or rejection of evidence 
in our Courts; unless we can see that the exclusion of evidence or the 
admission of evidence has led to some injustice, then we pass it by. 
Matters of law as a rule are the determining matters in the Appellate 
Court; although there are occasionally cases in which appeals succeed 
upon the ground of the non-admission of evidence, or the admission of 
evidence, which ought not to have been admitted. If a case is tried 
before a Judge, and he has improperly rejected evidence—and I may say 
that this is the rarest of all contingencies, because as a rule we admit 
the evidence subject to objection, and then we never allow it to influence 
our mind, of course, if a Judge has refused the evidence improperly, the 
Divisional Court as a rule does not send the case back for a new trial, 
but the Court often says, ‘‘ We will sit on such a day, you can bring the 
evidence you desired the Judge to hear and we will hear it here.” We 
hear the evidence and determine the case then and there, without send- 
ing it back with all the risk, expense, inconvenience, annoyance and 
trouble of a new trial. (Applause.) If there is a row about the plead- 
ings—hbecause even yet we have some people who talk about pleadings, 
though pleadings are pretty nearly defunct in our Courts, we know them 
by name and know them by sight, but we pay very little attention to 
them—if there is any row about the pleadings we say, ‘‘ Very well, we 
will amend the pleadings.” If a lawyer says, ‘If that amendment had 
been made in the Court below, we should have had other evidence,” we 
may say, “Very well, what day will suit you? We will hear your wit- 
nesses.” One of our substantial rules and one of the rules more bene- 
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ficial than perhaps fifty of the other rules is this, all amendments are to 
be made which are necessary in order that judgment shall be given 
according to the very right and justice of the case. (Applause.) No 
ease in Ontario fails from defect of form—that is one of our rules. 
Again, no disregard of forms laid down, or disregard of the time under 
which certain proceedings should be taken, no disregard of terminology, 
according to our practice, bars a man who has a right, of his right. 
Disregard of form does not nullify the proceedings. 


Then if the Divisional Court is thought by either party to have 
made a mistake, there is an appeal to the Court of Appeal composed of 
five Judges. Those appeals are heard by the full Conrt of five Judges, 
but are not very common. The more common practice is to appeal from 
the trial Judge direct to the Court of Appeal, skipping the Divisional 
Court ; and those are not so very common either. These appeals from 
the trial Judge to the Court of Appeal direct may be heard by three 
Judges of the Court of Appeal or all the five. I will read you from the 
article which I wrote some years ago of the appeals in 1908. ‘In 1908, 
1,153 cases were tried by the High Court, 180 of these were appealed to 
the Divisional Court and 130 dismissed, 37 allowed, 10 varied and 2 
still undisposed of. The appeals direct from trial to the Court of Appeal 
were 62; 28 were dismissed, 14 allowed, 8 varied, 12 remained undis- 
posed of.” Because even at that late date people tried to settle their cases. 


All appeals from the County Court, which has jurisdiction up to six 
or eight hundred dollars, come to the Divisional Court, as appeals from 
the High Court of Justice come to the Divisional Court. County 
Court Judges are members of our Bar of 10 years’ standing. They are 
appointed by the Dominion Administration for life. The practice is 
precisely the same as in the High Court. Of all the cases in the 
Divisional Court, 544 in all, including the 180 from trials, only 43 
appeals to the Court of Appeal, of which 23 were dismissed, 11 allowed, 
3 varied. The above figures are derived from the report of the Inspector 
of Legal Offices. From the Court of Appeal to the Supreme Court at 
Ottawa in 1908 are reported in the Supreme Court Reports, 9 cases, 7 
dismissed, 2 allowed (there may be, no doubt are, some cases not reported, 
but very few). 


From the Court of Appeal, important cases may be taken to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. Rarely is there an appeal from the Divi- 
sional Court to the Court of Appeal ; still rarer is there an appeal from 
the Court of Appeal, to the Supreme Court of Canada, which is an 
entirely different Court. If you practise in Canada you had better 
have your pleadings in proper shape before you get to the Supreme 
Court of Canada because that being a different Court, it takes the 
pleadings as brought to it from the inferior Court. From the Court 
of Appeal to the Supreme Court at Ottawa in 1908 there were 
reported in the Supreme Court Reports nine cases, seven dismissed, 
two allowed. In very rare cases there are also appeals from our 
Court of Appeal which are taken across the Atlantic instead of going to 
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the Supreme Court of Canada—and particularly in constitutional cases 
(because I am going to withdraw what I said about the Constitution a 
minute or two ago)—an appeal is taken to the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in Downing Street, Westminster. We have a kind of 
constitution (although we do not call it that) by the British North 
America Act. The subjects of legislation are divided between the 
provinces and the Dominion, and sometimes we have disputes as to whether 
the Dominion has the right to pass legislation upon a particular subject, 
or whether the province has a right to pass legislation upon that particu- 
lar subject; we do not, however, generally talk about “ constitutional ” 
and ‘unconstitutional,’ but we use the terminology ‘“ wltra vires” and 
‘“antra vires.” Occasionally, and, as I have said, particularly where 
a question of ultra vires is concerned, an appeal is taken to the Privy 
Council. I have given an account of the Privy Council in an address to 
the Missouri Bar Association, printed in 44 ‘‘ American Law Review,” page 
161. In the Privy Council in 1908 are reported six appeals from the 
Court of Appeal, of which five were allowed and one dismissed; there 
was also an appeal from the Supreme Court in an Ontario case which was 
allowed. From issue of the writ of summons to the final disposition by 
the Privy Council there is no need for two years to elapse. So much 
for civil practice. 


On the criminal side the story is somewhat historical When Canada 
was conquered in 1759 the French law was universal ; it was, of course, 
based upon the Roman law, the Civil law. As soon as the British con- 
quered Canada, the English criminal law was introduced and the English 
criminal law has continued from that time to the present. The criminal 
law is under the jurisdiction not of the provinces, but of the Dominion 
Parliament composed of members from all the provinces. It is true that 
provincial Legislatures have power to make certain quasi-criminal 
oftences—for example, the watering of milk and that sort of thing which 
are quasi-civil and quasi-criminal—those are within the jurisdiction of 
the province, although the Dominion may make anything a crime. The 
other day I said to a lawyer who was arguing to me about a certain case 
being wltra vires, “If the Dominion Parliament saw fit they could make 
it a crime punishable by capital punishment for a man to chew tobacco.” 
The Dominion has power to make anything a crime ; it has absolute juris- 
diction over criminal law and criminal procedure ; but not over the consti- 
tution of Courts of criminal jurisdiction. The Courts of criminal jurisdic- 
tion are constituted by the provinces; so that (speaking generally) the 
same Court which tries civil cases is the Court which tries criminal cases. 


Before 1892 we had the English criminal law as modified by the 
statutes of the provinces before Confederation and by the Parliament 
of Canada after Confederation ; but in 1892 Sir John Thompson, the 
then Prime Minister, having been a Judge himself in Nova Scotia, 
saw the propriety of codifying the criminal law and accordingly, with 
the assistance of able lawyers in the Houses of Parliament on both sides 
of politics, he in 1892 drew up a code of the criminal law. The Judica- 
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ture Act of 1881 very nearly proved the death of some of the old equity 
men and common law men also in the Province of Ontario; but that was 
nothing to the dismay which spread in the ranks of the lawyers who 
practised in the criminal Courts, when the Code of 1892 was passed. 
The distinction between felonies and misdemeanors was abolished. 
Every crime was made an indictable offence. All the beautiful little 
pitfalls and holes that old criminal lawyers used to know so well about in 
indictments, etc., are filled up and done away with. Parliament provided 
that the indictment might be in the simplest form, so long as it set out 
and explained to the alleged criminal what it was he was charged with. 
If the indictment used the words of the statute that was enough. For 
instance, an indictment for murder is never more than three lines long, 
and it would read like this, ‘‘The jury for our Lord the King present 
that John Smith on the 7th of September, 1911, at the City of Toronto, 
murdered Tom Jones.” That is all there is about it. There are no 
pitfalls in the criminal law. 


If a person is charged with a crime, an investigation is made by a 
magistrate, sometimes by a coroner. Under the old practice, of course, 
the finding at the coroner’s inquest could be laid before a petit jury. 
This is no longer our law. Everything of a criminal nature which is to 
be tried by the High Court comes before a grand jury. The accused 
first comes before a magistrate ; he has a right to have his full defence 
gone into, witnesses called and examined ; and if at the conclusion the 
magistrate thinks there is no case, he is dismissed—although the prose- 
cutor may demand to be bound over to prosecute, in which case he 
comes before the next Court of competent jurisdiction. If the magis- 
trate thinks a case has been made out, he commits for trial 


Save in the case of treason, murder and a few others, within twenty- 
four hours of a person being committed to jail he must be brought before 
the County Court Judge. The County Court Judge is a Judge of 
inferior jurisdiction, but he must have been a barrister for ten years 
before his appointment and ought to know as much law as a High Court 
Justice—and many of them do. Upon being brought before the 
County Court Judge, the alleged criminal is told in simple language 
with what he is charged. He is told, “Now you have a right to 
be tried by a jury before the next Court of competent jurisdiction ” 
(mentioning the Court, when it is to be held, etc., so that the prisoner 
will know), ‘or you may be tried by me forthwith without a jury.” 
In nine cases out of ten the innocent man, and in quite a number 
of cases the guilty man, thinks he might just as well take his chances 
with a Judge as with a jury; and so he is tried by the Judge. 
A simple form of charge is drawn up, and the Judge tries him; that is all 
there is to it. So you see, this practice of ‘Speedy Trials” as we call it, 
relieves the High Court of Justice of nearly all the criminal cases with 
the exception of murder and a few others. We have not had treason for 
some years in Canada and we are not likely to have another crop for 
some time. If, however, the accused elects to be tried by a jury, the 
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case is brought before a grand jury (in Ontario of thirteen.' Seven may 
find a bill. The bill is drawn up in the form I have described. 


The trial is before a jury of twelve ; they must be unanimous either 
one way or the other. If a jury cannot agree I almost always discharge 
them and call another, right there and then, and get done withit. Some 
Judges prefer rather to postpone the case to the next assize and in the 
meantime commit the man to jail or let him out on bail. If a mistake is 
made at the trial, or a lawyer thinks a mistake is made in the trial— 
these are not quite synonymous expressions, you know—if it is supposed 
(that is better)—laughter—that a mistake has been made during the trial on 
questions of law, the lawyer may ask the Judge to reserve the case for the 
Court of Appeal upon that question of law, or the Judge may do it upon 
his own motion without being requested todo so. The Judge may refuse ; 
that refusal is subject to appeal. If he has granted the case, that goes to 
the Court of Appeal, and the Court of Appeal of five Judges determines 
that question of law and whether the Judge was right. In most cases I 
am glad to say it has been found he was right, and so the appeal goes by 
the board. There is a provision in our Code which has never so far as I 
know been called upon; and that is this: In case the conviction be 
affirmed by the Court of Appeal by a divided Court there is an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of Canada. That has never yet so far as 1 know been called 
into practice ; our Court of Appeal has always been unanimous. 


This is the simple, every-day practice which has been found very 
advantageous and beneficial. I have never in all my thirty years’ ex- 
perience at the Ontario Bar and on the Bench taken more than thirty 
minutes to find a jury, even in a murder case. I have never yet—and | 
have defended lots of them and I have hanged quite a number ; I do not 
mean that I did it with my own hands—I trust that I should not hesitate 
to do it if it were my duty ; greater men that I have been charged with 
having exercised that function—none of the men that I defended got 
hanged I am thankful to say, though there are two or three in Kingston 
penitentiary to welcome me when I chance to go there—(laughter)—I 
have never yet in all my experience (except in one case) seen it take as 
much as four days to try a murder case. In murder cases before me I 
have never been more than a day and a quarter, and in most cases less 
thanaday. We allow five expert witnesses on each side and thatisall. An 
expert witness unless he has examined the prisoner himself is, of course, 
simply going to give opinion evidence. We bring him in Court to listen 
to the evidence. If he requests it he may take the man and examine him 
and then give an opinion. We do not have six or eight pages of a 
hypothetical question. The expert is asked simple, particularized ques- 
tions. Our insanity law is simple. I see that my judgment was affirmed 
by the Court of Appeal since I came to this city in a case where a man 
was charged with murder. The man waited for another on the street 
and shot him. The first doctor for the defence was called and was asked, 
‘Was this man insane”? ‘Yes, insane.” “In what form”? “ An in- 
curable form of insanity, paranoia in an advanced stage,’ ‘Did he 
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know the nature and quality of his act”? ‘“Certainly.” “Did he know 
that what he was doing was wrong”? ‘‘ What do you mean by wrong?” 
says the doctor. I said ‘‘ Wrong in the sense of being against the law.” 
He says, ‘“‘ Yes, undoubtedly.” ‘‘What then was his mental condition ? ” 
“He knew what he was doing, he knew it was against the law, but he 
had an irrestible impulse to do that act, his power of inhibition was gone 
and he could not help shooting the man.” The other doctors agreed. I 
charged the jury, “If you believe what these doctors say, or rather 
unless on your oath you think you know better than these doctors, then 
it is your duty to find a verdict of guilty. We are an iron people and 
we have an iron law. We must enforce the law as we find it. You 
have no more right to change the law than I have, and I have no 
more right to change the law than your minister has a right to 
take the word ‘“‘not” out of some of the commandments and tell you to 
obey the commandment as so amended—to go and lie, steal and murder. 
Our law is, if a man, however insane he may be, knows what he is doing 
and knows that that is against the law, it makes no difference that he is 
insane—he must not be found not guilty on the ground of insanity. 
Our law says to a man who alleges he has an irresistible impulse, ‘“ I 
shall hang a rope up in front of your nose and see if that won't help you 
some?” (Applause.) We are not troubled with much expert witnesses. 
(Laughter.) If an expert witness attempts to give an opinion as to what 
ought to be done with the accused, he is checked—that is none of his 
business, it is not for him or for me, it is for the Executive to say. 


Our civil practice we have found very convenient, very speedy. 
Please do not imagine I am up here to boast about my own country or find 
fault with any other—but we have found our civil practice very speedy, 
and a man can have his case tried just about as soon as he wants to. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the delays are due either to the 
client or to lawyers who do not want to have the case tried. They are 
skirmishing for a settlement or looking out for something else. There 
is no reason why a case should not be tried within six months of the 
writ or less. The first case that ever came before me for determination 
that went to the Privy Council, I heard in April, and in June of the 
following year it had gone through all the Canadian Courts, and had 
been finally determined by the Privy Council. ‘There is no reason why 
any case should not be concluded in our country in less than eighteen 
months. There is no reason why a man who has met with an accident 
should not have his case tried anywhere throughout the country in less 
than six months. The practice, as I have said, we have found convenient. 


There are two ideas which are the basis of the practice of law in 
different countries ; one is that the Courts are a sort of umpire sitting 
up on the watch to see that the two men fight out this dispute according 
to the rules of the game. It is not a matter of very great importance 
whether a man gets his rights or not, but it is a matter of enormous 
importance that the smarter man should get a verdict. ‘That is the old 
idea. The other idea is that a man should get his rights even although 
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the record gets in a shocking state. You remember when they talked 
about the English Common Law Procedure Act, Baron Parke said, 
‘Think of the state of the record.” Record I suppose I ought to call it 
on this continent. ‘Think of the state of the record.” That was the 
old idea. The learned Baron suffered greatly. It is fair to say he had anew 
lease of life when he moved in the House of Lords as Lord Wensleydale. 


You will, no doubt, remember Sir William Earle, when Baron 
Parke said ‘‘ My monument is to be found in the sixteen volumes of 
Meeson and Welsby,” replying, ‘‘ Parke, if there had been seventeen, 
the people of England would have risen up and wiped out the Courts 
entirely.” (Wise’s Index had not then been published, and so the Courts 
escaped extinction.) 


The other theory is that the Courts are instituted to do justice he- 
tween man and man, to see that every one gets his rights irrespective of 
the way in which his lawyer asks for them. Accordingly, the present 
practice which we try to follow—and our rules are laid down specifically 
in that view—is to get out what the fact are and if the pleadings do not 
enable the parties to prove or rely upon these facts, amend the pleadings. 
If one party is inconvenienced or put to disadvantage, make him who has 
made the mistake pay the costs. Amend your pleadings, get out all the 
facts that bear on the issue and determine the matter according to the 
very rights and merits of the case. It is the client, after all, who has to 
pay the shot, and it is the client that should be considered, what harm 
if the record does get a jolt now and then. 


I know too many lawyers, and perhaps too many Judges look upon 
the client as a simple Scotsman looked upon his wife. Donald met 
Sandy one day and said to him, “Sandy, ye’re lookin’ verra glum.” 
‘“ Aye,” said Sandy, ‘‘ma wife’s deid.” ‘Oh, man, an’ hoo did that 
happen?” ‘‘ Weel, ye see,” said Sandy, “about a week ago, I was 
waukened up i’ the middle o’ the nicht be the woman grainin’ unco’ 
grievous—an’ I says to her, ‘ What’s wrang wi’ ye, woman ?’ and she said, 
‘Man, but I’m verra seek, wull ye no gang for the doctor ?’ and I said, ‘I 
canna gang for the doctor in the middle o’ the nicht.’ But she lay there 
grainin’ sae bad that I could no’ sleep, and I happened to think o’ some 
pooders the doctor had left for me the day afore ; and sae I got up an’ 
lookit at the directions an’ it said, ‘Take ane every three hours,’ an’ I 
thocht she was that bad that I better gie her eneugh—sae I gied her 
three at ance, an’ in half an hour she was deid, stane cault, an’ I had to 
gang for the doctor in the middle o’ the nicht after a’. Well, I buried 
her, an’ I’m unco louely, for while she had -her fau’ts like a’ folk, 
she was a guid wite, tak’ her a’ thegither ; but was it no’ God’s mercy I 
didna tak’ thae pooders mysel’?” (Laughier.) 


In the theory of law we first mentioned the lawyer may have the 
misfortune and mortification of losing a righteous cause by technicality ; 
but it’s God’s mercy that he is not personally ruined or deprived of his 
rights. This is the part of the unhappy client. 


THE HINDUS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


By ARCHDEACON JOSA. 


When Christopher Columbus was searching for India and when he 
saw the Carib Indians, who dwelt in the lands he discovered, he believed 
that he had found the western parts of India. He had no idea that such 
large continents were in existence as North and South America. So 
impressed was he with what he believed to be a fact that the Aborigines 
of ‘The West Indies” were identically the same as the dwellers of 
India proper, that he called the Caribs and other inhabitants of the 
world he discovered, ‘‘ Indians” and the countries ‘‘ The Indies,” and 
subsequently the word ‘‘ West” was added to both words to differentiate 
between the dwellers of India proper and the inhabitants of these lati- 
tudes. Were Christopher Columbus to come to these parts now, he 
would find that in Jamaica there are many persons who migrated from 
India and that in Trinidad and British Guiana, they constitute half the 
population of these countries. These immigrants retain as far as they 
can their religions, customs, and languages, and if immigration continues 
even at the present rate in course of another century, these parts of the 
world will be in very deed India in the West. 


A few notes therefore about these interesting people whose hoary 
religions, legends and customs might prove of interest to the readers 
of “ Timehri” will not be amiss. 


1. Religion.—The Hindu is naturally religious. It is impossible 
for him to be without religion. He travels, in his own country, 
thousands of miles to obtain salvation. He, to obtain freedom from 
his sins, undergoes great austerities. Now what is his notion about 
the Supreme Being? We learn this from his sacred books, which are 
written in Sanskrit. From the most ancient books (the Vedas) we 
gather that the Hindus originally were monotheists—worshippers of one 
God ; from their later books (the Puranas), we find that they gradually 
merged into Pantheism, ?.¢., a belief that every object in the universe is God. 


After this we pass on to what might be called the period of fables. 
God is worshipped under human shapes. Mortals extorted from the 
“Supreme Being” immortality by sacrifices and austerities. The chief 
group of these immortalized creatures consists of three Deities, Brahma, 
Vishnu and Siva; a kind of Trinity, having nothing in common with the 
Christian doctrine of the Blessed Three, except the number. These 
respectively represent the Creating, the Preserving and the Destroying 
Powers. They are all married and appear also in many other characters 
and have thousands of names and epithets. The modern idol worship 
has increased to such an extent that 33,000,000 of deities have been 
enumerated. These Gods are worshipped by sacrifices and prayers. 
The original idea of the Hindu sacrificial system is to feed the Gods. 
Housewives are very naughty in this respect, for frequently they make 
their sacrificial cakes very tough and exceedingly thin. Prayers are said 
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by the Brahmans twice a day at least. Here is a very short one which 
many of our Indians say, ‘“‘ Let us meditate on the excellent glory of 
the Divine Vivifier. May he enlighten our understanding.” This is 
repeated from 5 to 100 times on a rosary. The reader may be surprised 
to hear that one way of worshipping God is by getting married ! Mar- 
riage is a religious duty incumbent on every one. One reason why 
many of our people are desirous to return to their own country is to get 
husbands or wives of the same social status as their own for their children. 


There are several places of worship called Temples all over the 
colony. The writer has been obliged to remove his boots so as to be 
allowed to have a look at the objects of worship. In India there are 
Temples that have cost millions of money to build. In this colony 
everything in the “Temple” is very tawdry, but clean. The places are 
generally very dark and awe-inspiring. Many idols of brass, terra cotta, 
or painted by hand, fill the “‘Temple.” The images that can stand it 
are washed morning and evening and decked with flowers. One of the 
images that the writer saw named Genesa, was a very ugly black dwarf 
with an extended stomach, four arms and an elephant’s head. Another 
called Hanuman, was a representation of a monkey holding his tail, 
smeared over with vermilion. A third was a female, Kali by name. She 
also had four arms; with one hand she held a sword, with another a 
bleeding head, and on her neck she wore a necklace of skulls ! 


There was still another idol, but its indecent appearance was so 
disgusting as not to bear description. 


A great many of the gods of the Hindus were very lascivious and 
committed the most awful crimes. But the Hindu says “ to the powerful 
all things are lawful.” And as far as one can gather, the more immoral 
a god has been the greater the evidence of his might. A Hindu will say, 
when twitted about the immoralities of his gods, “which mortal could 
commit what you call crimes such as Krishna committed ?” Brahma, the 
chief of all the deities, was guilty of such heinous crimes that he was 
punished. He has hardly any worshippers. In India there is only one 
Temple dedicated to him, whilst to other deities thousands of temples and 
shrines are reared in their honour. 


The Gods have not attributes of omniscience and omnipotency. As, 
for instance, we meet the God Ram wandering in a desert enquiring from 
passers-by where a certain individual lived. We find Krishna—one of 
the most powerful of their Gods—weeping bitterly because he had heard 
that his father was in gaol, which, however, was not the case, but merely 
a practical joke played on him! For a God to utter a falsehood to serve 
his ends is a very common thing. 

There is another point that we must bear in mind. Man is an 
incarnation of God; a portion of godhead comes and dwells for a time 
in man. The devout Hindu yearns for the time when he may divest 
himself of this mortal coil and become absorbed into godhead. Man can 
never be lost eternally—his soul may pass from body to body until it is 
purified and considered fit to become part and parcel of God Himself. 
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2. Caste-—The Spanish and Portuguese conquerors of yore have 
enriched the English language with the word “ Caste” to denote that 
wonderful system, which we would call “ Class” or “ Society,” that has 
been growing up in India for centuries. If a Hindu who lived in ancient 
times were able to revisit his home he would hardly find any changes 
at all. The same rude plough used in his times is to be seen now. The 
meaning of the word ‘“ Progress” is unknown. All this is attributed to 
the power of caste. The motto of the Hindu is ‘‘ What was good for 
my father is good for me.” He is both unhistorical and uncritical. The 
Brahman, through religion, has a wonderful hold on the people. It is 
he, through the system of caste, that has kept the people from advancing, 
and has checked the march of civilisation. But the people are awaking 
from their drowsiness. It is only within the last few years that the 
missionary and the schoolmaster, the soldier and engineer, have made 
some little inroad into that vast and intricate system—caste—that sucks 
the very life-blood of India. 


The word for caste in the old language of the Hindus is Varna— 
colour. When the ancestors of the Hindus crossed the Himalayas they 
had to battle against a dark race, the Dasyas. On ethnological grounds, 
therefore, an appellation was necessary to distinguish between the bright- 
coloured conquerors and the dark races they had conquered. Different 
languages and different religions strengthened the natural antipathies 
and became the germ for the future laws and regulations of caste. There 
are four different classes of men, who are said to have sprung from the 
mouth, the breast, the thighs, and the feet of Brahma. These were the 
Brahmans, the Kshatriyas, the Vaisyas, and the Sudras. Although 
scholars can prove that the following quotation is an interpolation, yet 
the passage we are about to quote is a very old one—proving the 
antiquity of caste. In the Rig Veda we find the question asked: ‘‘ When 
they divided man, how many did they make him? What was his mouth? 
What his arms ? What are called his thighs and feet ?” Then a description 
such as we have already given follows. That in some way colour was 
the chief ingredient in the formation of caste is found in the Mahabharata 
where we are told that the first caste was white, the second red, the 
third yellow and the fourth black. The first three great castes are 
supposed to belong to the great Aryan family—the last to the Turanian. 
These four classes represent the Priests, the soldiers, the husbandmen, 
and the serfs. (Compare the state of European society in the middle 
ages.) But besides ethnological reasons, political considerations, the 
prejudice or jealousy of professions, fomented by guilds and societies, all 
these kept well in hand by the Brahmans, have tightened the meshes 
around Hindu society that it cannot get free. The Brahmans are those 
zaost interested in keeping up the regulations of caste. They are 
enriched by the rules of it. A Brahman would not give up his office for 
a king’s diadem. A king is the servant of the Brahman. The following 
story will sbow how the Brahmans work the oracle. Once upon a time, 
a king, Saudasa by name, whilst hunting, met a Brahman on the road 
and ordered him to get out of his way—a thing contrary to the rules 
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of caste. The priest civilly declined to do so, whereupon the king 
struck the Brahman with his whip. The priest cursed him that he might 
become a cannibal. The curse took effect immediately. He devoured 
several persons. ‘The curse, was, however, at last removed from him by 
the one who had uttered it. The case of Saudasa ‘is always quoted as 
an instance of a ‘ Kshatriya,’ hostile to the Brahmans and punished for 
his hostility.” It is remarkable that every Hindu is perfectly satisfied 


with his own caste, however low, nay he is proud of it, and anxious to © 


retain it. 


The four great castes above enumerated are again subdivided into 
thousands of minor ones. The subdivisions are most remarkable. Even 
the Brahmans do not and cannot intermarry or take food with some 
Brahmans. The Turas—a subdivision of the lowest class would throw 


away all his cooking utensils if a Brahman were to call upon him! The - 


lowest class of Hindus would not defile himself with a European of the 


highest class. We do not know but that they would prefer to eat with , 


hogs rather than with Europeans. From the above, we hope, it will be 


seen that the chief inconveniences of caste are that people cannot marry | 
whom they please, cannot visit whom they choose, or dine with whom | 


they like. There are, however, some observances of rather an unpleasant 
character. At one time the Pariah—a very low caste—was obliged to 
carry a bell to inform passers-by that he, the unclean, was approaching. 


And even a Sudra would shoot a Pariah if he were to come too close to | 
him. The fear of losing caste is the greatest deterrent to the Hindu | 


joining Christianity. He would have to lose all. Father—mother—wife— 


home! And then Europeans—and in this country even black people—are | 


not ready to give the hand of fellowship to the Christian East Indian. 
We may here mention that the Brahmans would willingly admit 
into a subdivision of the lower castes any individual who would 
acknowledge the Vedas as their inspired books and themselves as the priests. 
We will conclude this difficult subject by mentioning one or two 
matters of interest. In India there are no washerwomen. ‘The Hindu, 


however poor, never washes his own clothes. There is the Dhobi, the | 


washerman, whose father, grandfather, and all his ancestors have done 
nothing else but washing. ‘The barbers (naus) not only look after the 
hair of the people but are considered excellent newsmongers and capital 
‘ go-betweens ” in match-making. The Kuli, commonly written ‘coolie ” 
is a labourer and not a caste—so called from the daily wages (Kuli) that 
he receives. 


Every coolie in this colony is an outcast, be he Brahman or be he 
Sudra. The moment the Hindu boards a ship or crosses the black 
waters (ocean) his caste is gone. Hence the recruiters of our immigrants 
find it so difficult a task to persuade Hindus to come to this country. 
For a consideration the Brahmans re-admit the coolies of their own 
castes, on their return to India. Caste will be the great friend to the 
Demerara colonist. The rules of it will cause a great many of our Hast 
Indians to return to this land of plenty, of freedom, of wealth, of equality. 


anne = 


EAST INDIANS IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


By E. A. LuckHoo, 


The history of the East Indians of British Guiana furnishes some 
interesting particulars. This history commences from the year 1838, 
when 406 immigrants arrived from India to supply the labour required on 
the sugar plantations. The colony to-day boasts of a total Hast Indian 
population of 130,000—nearly one-half of the population of the whole 
country. East Indian immigration has served the purpose of benefiting 
both the planters and the colony in general. 


When freedom came to the African slaves, it was good-bye to the 
plantations and plantation labour. It was natural enough that these 
unfortunate creatures should flee from the scenes associated with bondage 
and the taskmaster ; though some remained who, with the money they 
had saved during slavery and what they subsequently earned as free 
labourers, invested on estates which are the villages of the present day. 
Many planters were ruined as a result of emancipation ; and those who 
survived found that if they were to continue the cultivation of their lands, 
they must obtain labourers elsewhere. Immigrants from various countries 
were thereafter introduced—Africans from Sierra Leone, Madeirans, 
Maltese, Chinese and East Indians. There also arrived a number of 
Barbadians, together with some Germans and people from the United 
States ; and even a few English ploughmen found their way to these 
shores. The East Indians and the Chinese proved to be the best adapted 
to the agricultural work on the plantations. The Portuguese made very 
good labourers, but they did not evince much love for the soil, preferring 
to engage in trade, in which they excel. Chinese immigration, which 
commenced in 1853, ceased in 1878. The East Indians continue to flow 
through the channel of our admirably organized immigration system. 


“The general result of Kast Indian immigration,” says Mr. Rodway, a 
local historian, “‘ has been good ; the population of the colony has been 
increased from about 100,000 to close upon 300,000, and some estates are 
able to realise fair profits.” Mr. Hewick, an erst-occupant of the Judicial 
Bench, thinks the East Indians have done much ‘‘ towards keeping the 
colony from rushing down-hill.’” Mr. Duff, late Immigration Agent 
General, is of opinion that these members of our population, ‘‘ with their 
love of land and fondness for agricultural and pastoral pursuits, will 
probably have a greater influence on the future of the colony than all the 
other races put together.” 


There are East Indians scattered all over many places; but it is 
doubtful whether they have better opportunities for material advancement 
and are allowed greater privileges than those in British Guiana. Even 
in some British colonies to which they have emigrated, they suffer under 
various disabilities which render their position uncomfortable. In one or 
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two of the Provinces of Canada, they are debarred from the franchise. 

In places that are not British, their position is worse. They are simply - 
‘not wanted ” wherever their labour would militate against the interests 
of white labour; or wherever the policy, ulterior or avowed, is to keep 
the population white. One who had lived and moved for many years 
amongst the East Indians of the colony, and had ample opportunities for 

making comparisons (Rev. H. V. P. Bronkhurst) wrote: “I have no 

hesitation in saying that the coolies of this colony are quite as well off 
as a large portion of the labouring classes of England ; certainly they | 
are more comfortably situated and more prosperous than the peasantry 

of Ireland. In addition to all these comforts, they have the amplest 

means of redress should they consider themselves aggrieved; and their | 
national customs and peculiar prejudices are not in the least interfered 
with. Indeed, they are, perhaps, allowed too much freedom in these 

matters.” 


On the sugar plantations, the East Indians, both indentured and _ 
free, are fairly well looked after. As regards the indentured people, 
things are different to what they were forty odd years ago, when Sir 
G. W. des Voeux despatched his sensational Memorial to the Secretary of | 
State for the Colonies in which he charged the planters with ill-treating | 
the labourers and adversely criticised the working of the immigration | 
system. The allegations had a basis of fact, as found by a Commission / 
of inquiry ; but the planters were exonerated from ‘‘ intuitional neglect | 
or indifference to the well-being of the people,’—the “defects” of the 
system, as they were termed, being attributed to “ errors of judgment, | 
insufficiency of the law, or want of foresight.” | 


Some necessary reforms and a re-organization of the Immigration _ 
Department followed the Commissioners’ investigation, and the system ~ 
has been working pretty smoothly since. The general treatment of the 
immigrant to-day hardly gives cause |for complaint. Sometimes there 
are disputes over wages; but in these cases the intervention of the | 
Immigration Agent of the district often leads to a settlement; and — 
managers are willing to make reasonable concessions. The housing | 
accommodation is good. Sick immigrants get attended to in well- 
appointed and well-ordered jhospitals, under qualified sicknurses and 
dispensers, and are visited thrice a week by Government Medical Officers. 
Leave of absence is occasionally allowed, and a general holiday given. 
An industrious labourer often earns considerably more than what would 
be considered “a fair day’s wage.” The children of the immigrants are 
educated in English schools, which are State-aided. Even the free 
immigrants on the estates have reason to be satisfied with the treatment 
they receive. Mr. Duff stated that they are accorded “ practically the | 
same treatment ” as the indentured people. Captain Gibson (Immigration | 
Agent) who has served in India, remarked in a recent report: ‘‘ On | 
estates the conditions of the free immigrants are distinctly good. They | 
are well housed, given free hospital, free wood, cheap pasturing for their | 
cattle, and their rice lands are rented for from $3 to $8 per acre. Off | 
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| the estates their conditions do not appear so satisfactory at all.” The 


facilities afforded these free immigrants for growing rice on estate lands 
undoubtedly serve as a strong inducement to them to remain on the 


estates. Of course, the object in having these free immigrants on the 


estates is to supplement the indentured labour. The system is a good 
one, and operates to the mutual benefit of planters and free immigrants. 


In this scheme, it may be pointed out, it is not a matter of the planters 


showing any special consideration for a particular race—as some people 
think—but of obtaining what from experience they regard as the best 
and most reliable labour. 


Outside of the sugar plantation, Hast Indians are scattered all over 
the colony and are engaged in various pursuits. I will not go so far as to 
say that the mass of the future colonial population will consist entirely 
of East Indians. Indeed, I would not like to see a purely East Indian 
colony here. Other races are useful, each in its own way, and the 
exploitation of the vast hinterland, to which we are now turning our eyes, 
can only be achieved by people of hardier constitutions and greater 
streneth of muscle,—such, for instance, as the negro race possesses. 
But East Indians are demonstrating more and more their work in the 
economic development of the country, and are asserting themselves more 
and more in the general life of the community. The country may not be 
quite a paradise for them, but it gives them a living, and in many a case 
a perfectly comfortable living—a far better living, indeed, than they can 
get in the Mother country ; and, it is only to be hoped that no impedi- 
ments will be put in the way of their further progress, but rather that 
they will be more and more encouraged in this direction, and to a 
permanent settlement on the land. 


In agriculture, the greater part of the labouring class of our Hast 
Indian population are engaged. It is well that this is so for British 
Guiana is pre-eminently an agricultural country, and upon agriculture 
depends its growth and prosperity. The East Indians themselves are 
natural agriculturists, and take what Mill calls ‘‘ an affectionate interest ” 
in the land. ‘To own land of their own is their great ambition, and to 
this end they labour hard and economise largely. To the provision- 
farmer or rice-grower, working under favourable weather conditions, 
comes not ‘the anxiety which chills and paralyses, the uncertainty of 
having food to eat,” to which the less industrious classes are invariably 
subject. The want of rain or artificial watering in times of drought, or 
of drainage when floods prevail, is the supreme troubler of the peace of 
the peasantry. The rice industry is almost absorbing the time and 
energy of the East Indian agriculturists. Provision-growing, to which 
great attention used to be given, is now largely neglected for rice-growing. 
It is estimated that the area under rice cultivation in the colony is 36,000 
acres, being an increase of some 4,000 acres over last year’s acreage. 
In 1898 the area under rice was only 6,000 acres. So that in fourteen 
years it has increased by 30,000 acres—an acreage increase every year of 
2,142 acres. Since 1907 the colony has been exporting its surplus rice, 
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Professor Harrison thinks that the enormous area in the colony suitable | 
for rice cultivation should enable it to become the granary for the West 
Indian Islands To have built up the sugar industry, and upon their own ~ 
magnificent initiative, to have been the pioneers of the rice industry— | 
which is to-day a boon and a blessing to the colony—are achievements | 
which speak eloquently for themselves as to the value of East Indians as - 
colonists. It remains for the Government to give the latter industry © 
every possible consideration so that it may rest upon a more stable and — 


secure basis and expand still further. It is as much to the interest of 
the rice-growers as the interest of the colony that this should be. Rice 
is to the East Indians here what the potato crop is to the Irish people, 
and one can understand what any widespread failure of the crop, or a 


cessation of the industry, would mean. The great demand of the 


moment is a proper scheme of irrigation, whereby the industry would be 


completely assured against adverse weather conditions. And it should ° 
not be difficult for the Government to compass such an end. Our late | 


Immigration Agent General has pointed out how the growers have placed 
their dependence ‘“ almost entirely on the rice industry ; in its ultimate 
success or failure lies their future and continued prosperity.” ‘It is very 
necessary therefore,” he adds (referring to those who have settled down 
as rice cultivators on the coast-lands and up the rivers and creeks) ‘ that 


= 
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well-considered schemes of drainage and irrigation and the opening up of | 


means of communication should be undertaken, if the continued develop- 
ment and advancement of these communities are desired.” 


As owners of flocks and herds, East Indians figure prominently in 
the colony, some of them having vast possessions. Pastured on sugar 
plantations alone last year were 12,475 head of cattle owned by both 
indentured and free immigrants ; and 3,178 sheep and goats. About two 
years ago was passed a very necessary Bill with a view of improving the 
breed of cattle. 


As landed proprietors East Indians show up to advantage. During 
the year 1910-11 319 transports of property of the total value of 


$71,578 were passed in favour of 290 persons. In the previous year the | 


value of the properties transported was $71,699. The value of properties 
assessed for local taxes in the towns and villages was $845,823. (Vide 
Immigration Agent General’s Report). The thriftiness of the East 


- Indians is proverbial. In 1910-11 they had $565,465 in the savings — 
banks of the colony, the same year they were able to send away to 


friends and relatives in India the vast amount of $10,892, being $1,424 
more than in the preceding year. It is well to state here also that the 


immigrants returning to India the same year took away with them © 


$43,454 and jewellery valued at $7,243. In the year before return 
immigrants had in their possession $38,380 and jewellery of the value of 
$7,676. In trade and other money-making occupations East Indians find 
a large scope for their industry. According to excise returns, licences 
were issued last year for 514 provision shops, 9 retail spirit shops, 52 
butcher shops, 52 drug shops, 84 stores, 28 cookshops, 1,293 donkey 
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| carts (for hire), and 74 horse or mule carts. Licences were also applied 
‘for by 1,814 hucksters, 10 pawnbrokers and 2 balata collectors, and in 
|| respect of 1,159 bateaux, 120 carriages (for hire), and 320 horses and 
mules (for hire). Provision shops have been increased by 28, butcher 
‘shops by 36, and hucksters by 141. East Indians, or those of East 
| Indian descent, are also largely employed in the colony as dispensers and 
'bookkeepers for sugar estates, and as interpreters attached to the 
' Immigration Department or to the Judicial Branch of the Government 
Service They can also hold their own as artisans or mechanics. In the 
| Public Service two East Indians have risen to the position of Magistrates’ 
| Clerks—one of them being now on pension. Of three others one is a 
_ Marshal in the Judicial Establishment, one a clerk in the Official Receiver’s 
Office, and a third a clerical assistant in a Magistrate’s Clerk’s Office. 
Professional life is becoming an irresistible attraction to the educated 
| and aspiring young East Indian creoles. Time was when a father’s 
highest ambition was to get his son qualified as a dispenser or bookkeeper. 
| To-day we have in the colony three of these creoles who are doctors— 
one of them being in the Government Medical Service, two others are 
now practising in the legal profession, and three or four more will soon 
be added to their number. In the ministry are two East Indians con- 
nected with the Church of England missions. It may be added that the 
East Indian race here has also produced a Bachelor of Arts (Cantab), 
and a Fellow of Fowler’s Phrenological Institute (London). 


The political status of East Indians in British Guiana is precisely 
the same as that of any other race in the community. It is regrettable, 
however, to find so very few availing themselves of the franchise. As 
pointed out by Mr. Duff only 188 or 4.5 per cent. of the total number 
(4,104) of names recorded in the Official List published in May, 1911, 
were those of the East Indian race ; though I believe there has been a 
slight incredse of the number since. The fact is, Hast Indians are not 
quite alive yet to their own political rights and interests. I join with 
our late Immigration Agent General in deploring the fact that these 
people are still unrepresented in the Legislature by any of their own 
nationality. He doubtless realised that the “ Protector of the Immi- 
grants ” is not a sufficient representative in the Legislature of our Kast 
Indian population. He, at any rate, thought that their numbers and 
wealth entitle them to some representation in the Legislature—where, it 
is easy to see, their interests can be vitally injured or vitally promoted 
by any measure of legislation. It is important to point out here what 
Mr. Duff so properly pointed out last year in his annual report that 
though, under the Constitution Ordinance, inability to read or write 
English does not disqualify anyone as a voter, provided he can “ read or 
write some language,” East Indians who can read or write their own 
language are ‘disqualified by the fact that no provision exists in the 
Ordinance for the printing of the necessary papers in any other than 
English.” There are hundreds of East Indians in the colony who have 
the necessary property qualifications as voters but who cannot read 
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English. Our legislators might give the matter their consideration. An 
important amendment of the Immigration Ordinance—based upon the 
principle of the liberty of the British subject—was effected last year, 
whereby all unindentured and colony-born East Indians, by making a 
statutory declaration, relinquishing ‘all the rights, benefits and privi- 
leges ” of the Ordinance, would be entirely free thereafter from “ all the 
disabilities which immigrants are at present subject to under the 
Ordinance.” This amendment was made in response to a petition by a 
section of the East Indian community whose grievance substantially was 
that they could not leave the colony without passports or marry without 
certificates from the Immigration Department. For some time past 
intelligent and wide-awake East Indians had been discussing amongst 
themselves these objectionable features of the Ordinance as applied to 
those not under indenture, and they could not see why as free British 
subjects they should not be entitled to equal rights and privileges as free 
British subjects of other races in the colony. No advantage seems to 
have been taken yet of the exemplary provisions of the Ordinance, and 
many a one doubtless will declare: “I desire no future that will break the 
ties of the past.” Nevertheless, the new Ordinance will remain on the 
Statute Book of the colony as the charter of the people’s liberty, secur- 
ing to them in every respect the rights of all free citizens. 


Such has been the evolution of the East Indian race in British 
Guiana. At the one end—humble and illiterate, and even despised 
immigrants, come to make a living as tillers of the canefields; at the 
other end—property holders and cattle farmers, and shopkeepers, and 
doctors, and lawyers, and ministers, and a voice in the Government of 
the country and a hand in the shaping of its destinies. All true lovers 
of the race will wish for it a wider sphere of usefulness and a larger 
measure of happiness and prosperity. 


I may, in concluding this hastily-written article, point to the neces- 
sity that exists in the colony for a newspaper or journal of some kind 
for the special benefit of Hast Indians. It may be printed partly in 
English and partly in Hindi. Such a paper cannot but still further 
advance the interests of the race, and by means of its Hindi columns 
serve as an admirable medium for disseminating useful information and 
inculeating sound advice amongst those conversant only with the Hindi 
language and who outnumber by far their English-speaking and English- 
reading brethren. 


Let me also express the hope that as East Indian immigration is still 
a necessity, and is in every way desirable, thereby providing an outlet 
for India’s surplus population and supplying builders for the economic 
fabric of the colony, nothing will be done to impair the harmonious 
relations which have so long existed between us and the Indian Govern- 
ment. 


MORUCA. 


By Rev. FATHER LICKERT, S8.J. 


There has been talk of late of a steamship service to the Pomeroon. 
If this should be realised, the passenger, as the steamer heads straight 
for the Pomeroon mouth, will see a large bay on the right, the shore 
thickly wooded, mangrove as usual in front; behind bush. He would 
never suspect that a river was hidden away somewhere among that mass 
of vegetation. It is not a large one, it is true, compared with the larger 
rivers of British Guiana, but neither is it very small. Its mouth is 
obstructed by a delta formed of mangrove, thus giving the appearance of 
unbroken sea-shore.. This is the Moruca River, one of the Colony’s 
Indian Reservations. We are going to make a short visit to it which, it 
is hoped, will not be without interest. 


Perhaps we have a rather rough passage over the some five miles of 
sea. The tide is rolling in and the wind is blowing hard out, so we feel 
somewhat relieved when we come well within reach of something firmer 
than water, even if it be only long mangrove roots stretching like claws 
into the waters, as though ready to aid us in case of need. Once we 
leave the Moruca delta behind us, we feel a pleasant sense of security and 
snugness. The waters are smooth, to right and left of us is bush pro- 
tecting us from wind and wave. Indeed, Moruca is a river after the 
Indian’s own heart, for he loves quiet and to be alone, especially away 
from “ civilised ” man. 


Let us just take a rapid trip from mouth to source and see what 
there is to be seen. For considerably more than half the river’s length 
both banks are covered with bush. At times it is a forest of trees that 
shows, rising out of the dark waters which stretch beyond the river 
banks till they reach the rising land or perhaps continues far behind in a 
dreary savannah. At other times the unsightly Mocca-Moccas thickly 
line the river side, forming a barrier to the view of the more picturesque 
bush behind it. Usually the river is comfortably broad throughout its 
entire length; at present, however, it is almust becoming closed up. 
Following on the heavy rains after the long drought long banks of 
floating grass line each side for a considerable distance, leaving just a 
broad boat-track between them. I presume it is the traffic that has kept 
this passage open, for the tide is too gentle inits movements to account 
for it. As if this were not enough, the Mocca-Moccas, as though weary 
of standing along the river side like a crowd awaiting some passing show, 
have broken loose and formed in some three or four places what the 
Indians call ‘‘stop-offs.” At present they are very uncomfortable 
obstructions. The boat can just push through the narrow passage still 
_ left open. However, unless they be speedily cleared away they will 
simply become solid dams, for the mud and floating vegetation collect in 
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a wonderfully short time, forming a solid mass. These are trifles which 
do not trouble the Indian’s peace of mind, for his corial can creep through 
a very small space and if even this is not found, then it is easily hauled 
over or round, for he tucks up his trousers, steps into the shallow water, 
and very soon pursues his easy course on the other side. But it is a 
matter of life and death for the passengers of larger craft, a tent-boat, 
for example ; the journey woukd simply come to an end, for if there is no 
possibility of getting through, neither is there any of getting over or 
round. 


At the very mouth of the Moruca live the owners of two grants with 
their labourers. After leaving these behind we shall have to paddle 
for well over two hours during which we pass the Manawarima Creek 
connecting Moruca with the Pomeroon, before we come to human life 
again at Waramuri, a mission station under the care of the Church of 
England. This has rather a dismal outlook, for the little hill consists 
of a darkish sand which somehow always reminds me of ash dust. 
The Indians belonging to this mission live about this mission station 
-and in the Haimoracabra Creek running just below it. 


After leaving Waramuri again we have solitude for some two hours 
until we reach Holo Point. Holo Point is the beginning of the Santa Rosa 
Mission. From here, at irregular intervals, we pass by inhabited places, 
but we see very little of them, for they are in the bush, though generally 
near the river or savannah side. Here, at last, the bush gives place at 
the river-side to savannahs which stretch their weary wastes to right and 
left for a considerable distance before the bush is reached. However, it 
is a change from the rather monotonous bush. One hour more brings us 
to Santa Rosa itself, an oasis of beauty in a desert of dismal waste and 
weary monotony. I might here mention that the Santa Rosa part 
of Moruca consists of a number of islands. When the Savannahs are 
full the different places inhabited are really islands but in the “dry ” 
season many become almost if not entirely a part of the mainland. 
Santa Rosa island is the only inhabited locality on our right as we go up. 
Beyond it and, indeed, practically all this bank of the Moruca river is 
savannah, relieved from time to time by islands of bush, till the sea is 
reached. When I spoke of Santa Rosa as an oasis of beauty in a desert of 
dismal waste and weary monotony, I only meant the actual Mission 
property, for the rest of the island behind is bush like all the rest of 
Moruca. While the bush, as seen from the river, is rather monotonous 
the view from some elevation, for example from the top of Santa Rosa 
hill, is often wonderfully beautiful. 


When you come near Santa Rosa Mission the eye is relieved by and 
delighted with a forest of coconut palms. As you come opposite you are 
charmed with the sight before you: a hill of fair height, of red sand, 
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thickly planted with the stately coconut palm, their greyish stems and 
spreading branches, some green, some tinted with gold, and some all 
golden, making a most beautiful feast of colour, together with the other 
varieties of green scattered here and there in their midst. Through this 
wealth of colour peeps out and looks down to the waters below the pretty 
little Church of Santa Rosa, with its tower surmounted by a cross. 
Behind it stands the priest’s house, out of sight, as is also the large school- 
building which stands on the opposite slope of the Santa Rosa hill, at the 
bottom ef which is the building serving for the present as Convent for 
the Sisters of Mercy who have charge of the school. It is the old con- 
vent building of former days. The only other building in sight is a store 
almost at the water's edge. Wepasson. The dreary savannah stretches 
to right and left. The inhabited parts now are few and distant from one 
another and always on our left; they cease long before we come to the 
Moruca source which is lost in the savannah beyond. The last inhabited 
locality is a short turn over the savannah on our left and is called 
Kamwatta ; it is inhabited by a considerable number of Warraus received 
into the Catholic Church by the late Fr. 8. Gillet, S.J., a few years ago. 


We have seen little enough of life in our passage through, perhaps 
only the feathered inhabitants, always more or less in evidence, especially 
the ubiquitous Kiskadee, Not that there is no animal life in Moruca but, 
like the Indian there, the animals are timid and watch you, all unconscious 
of their presence, till distance ‘lends enchantment to the view.” Once 
I had an excellent proof of this. I was passing through the Bara Bara 
Creek when a piece of wood, a few inches long, fell from one of the trees 
bordering the Creek. There was something in the way it fell that 
attracted my attention and aroused my curiosity. I told my two Indians 
to stop a moment and from our position some little distance past where 
the wood had fallen we looked back and up at the tree. Instantly was 
heard a shrieking and a whistling and a big blackish monkey started out 
of his leafy shelter and swung himself rigidly from tree to tree out of 
sight. His cries were evidently meant for the rest of the family, for 
they were instantly answered from deeper in the bush and then were seen 
some seven or eight other blackish creatures following swiftly after num- 
ber one. It was a pleasant diversion only too short. 


We will now go into the bush and search fur its inhabitants that we 
may get to know them. But before we do so we had better learn some- 
thing of the history of the peoples we are going to visit. After the 
Venezuelan War of Independence a number of immigrants came to 
Moruca. Had they stayed at Morawhanna or thereabouts they would, 
of course, have been under British protection, but doubtless they felt 
that was too near the Venezuelan frontier for safety, so they put the 
length of several rivers and finally broad savannahs between them and 
their old home and so came into the quiet of Moruca. These immigrants 
were of mixed Spanish and Indian blood. They settled among the 
Arawaks of Moruca with whom they intermarried. A few otber settlers 
of British and Portuguese origin came to Moruca, These too inter- 
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married with those they found there. Besides these there were a certain 
number of Warraus generally in some more retired part of the river, and 
these have been considerably added to of late years from various sources. 
Therefore, Moruca, it will be seen, contains a very mixed race. The 
Venezuelan immigrants were Catholics, therefore was the Roman Catholic 
Mission of Santa Rosa started and the Church of Santa Rosa built. 
Their first priest was a Father Cullen, an Irishman, who laboured in and 
around Moruca for thirteen years. After him came the ever-famous 
Father Messini, 8.J., who spent thirty years of his devoted life among 
the Indians of Moruca. There is no doubt about it, the acknowledged 
superiority of the Spanish Arawaks, as they are called, of Santa Rosa 
Mission over the other Indians of the colony is due to the self-sacrificing 
labours of these two devoted priests, although it may be admitted that 
the mixture of blood resulted in a somewhat more perfect piece of 
humanity than is usually found among the Aboriginal pure and simple. 
The difference betwean the descendants of the Spanish Arawaks, and, for 
example, the Warraus in their midst is very marked, even making allow- 
ance for the inferiority of race of the latter. While we are listening to 
their history we are gradually making our way through the bush to 
visit them. We soon come to one of their habitations. It is of the 
simplest construction but solid and lasting. A number of sturdy 
posts, the number varying according to the size of the building, planted 
firmly in the earth at regular intervals; yet more posts resting on and 
firmly fixed to the tops of these, some stretching across from side to 
side, from post to post, others forming a frame-work on which to rest 
the roof ; this is usually very steep and thatched with troolie. Sometimes 
a corner is shut off by troolie walls, making a little room. From the 
cross-beams hang the hammocks. slung over them during the day if 
not needed. At one of the corners usually stands a construction, some- 
times a piece of an old corial, which serves to hold the few kitchen uten- 
sils, such as the fan for fanning the fire, &., and the cassava bread before 
and after the baking. Some of the more enterprising have a second and 
smaller building with wattles round for kitchen which is also used as a 
dwelling house in emergency. Here and there you will find a rough 
bench, rarely an Indian chair, a construction something after the form of 
a deck chair but wooden throughout ; usually the hammock serves as bed 
and chair. Then, a cooking vessel or two, a few articles in the way of 
plates, mugs, spoons, &c., a gourd for holding water, an iron for baking 
cassava bread, a jar and a matapi, and you have exhausted the house- 
hold furniture of most; some have less, some more. As the roof comes 
down fairly low and a little trench surrounds the building, the inmates 
are secure against the heaviest rain, even in times of high wind, for the 
thick bush, never far away, acts as a protecting wall. Generally a few 
coffee bushes and banana trees grow in the immediate neighbourhood ; 
sometimes a coconut tree or two, an orange or tangerine or lime and other 
fruit trees, but these were all there, I am told, before the Indians came, 
for they do not seem very enterprising in this matter. Long ago the 
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Dutch visited this region and left behind them these and other signs of 
their stay. Many keep a few fowls. 


The inmates of the house we are approaching are preparing to 
welcome us. We cannot help noticing the almost courtly manner with 
which we are received. We shall find they probably belong to the old 
stock with Spanish blood in their veins. While all are more or less 
friendly, the reception given by some would come fairly uncer the word 
‘“uncivilised ” though it may be remarked even the manner of these is in 
no way inferior to that of many of their uneducated fellow beings of 
civilised lands. Moreover, the Indian never intends to be rude. 


We do not stay long, for there is little enough to invite delay, and 
you are never offered hospitality. Occasionally I have been offered small 
gifts, a pine, a small measure of coffee, etc. Indeed they have little 
enough to offer you, usually, and rarely of their abundance. The benab 
of the Indian is indeed a desolate sight; partaking someway of the 
dreary and uninviting savannah around, they just seem a make-shift 
against the inclement weather of a family always on the move. The 
‘‘ home,” as one knows it, is simply unthinkable in any way in connection 
with the Indian’s benab. Uninviting as it always is, it becomes dreari- 
ness itself when the rain is pouring down for long spells ; one almost 
prefers to be out in the deluge. Another reason why one does not wish 
to delay under their root is that one cannot talk with the inmates. It 
seems rather wonderful that these primitive people have preserved the 
Spanish tongue which they brought into this region. All, young and 
old, speak Spanish, which, I have been told by one who knows that 
language, is good Spanish and has not degenerated into a dialect which 
might be well classed as a new language. Certainly one would have 
expected this in a perfectly uneducated people, for ignorance of letters 
and slovenly ways of speech are usually the proyenitors of new dialects. 
Besides Spanish a certain number know Arawak, equally their native 
tongue. Spanish, however, is the prevailing language and the only one 
known by many; it is the one spoken at home and the language invari- 
ably used by the school children outside the schoolroom. This is just 
one of the difficulties of the school here ; the children come simply to 
a foreign language with the result that progress is painfully slow till this 
has heen somewhat learned, and, indeed, it is none too quick after. 
English is becoming known more and more since the institution of the 
school and many of the younger generation speak it, or rather a variety 
of it, fairly well. The Warrau portion of Santa Rosa Mission does not, 
with rare exceptions, speak Spanish. A certain number speak a variety 
of English but too many of them know only their own tongue. ‘Thus 
it will be seen that Santa Rosa possesses not only a compound people but 
also a compound of tongues. It is a little Babel. 


So we smile our farewell and plunge into the bush to seek yet other 
benabs for our instruction. We walk Indian file along the narrow path- 
way. Soon, very likely, we come to a side track, down which we see a 
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part of a troolie roof through the surrounding vegetation. This time, 
perhaps, a number of naked children scamper off into the bush as they 
catch sight of us. This performance usually means that we are approach- 
ing a family more wild than civilised, so that the sight of a stranger has 
somewhat the same effect it would have on the wild animals. Sometimes, 
too, it speaks of a bad conscience, for they know they ought to be at 
school. There are, unfortunately, not a few families that may be said 
to perpetuate uncivilisation, in that they are either always on the move 
or they are simply too indifferent to send their children to school. The 
parents, ignorant and stupid, simply harmless savages, never dream of 
trying to better their children and, of course, these latter quite endorse 
this attitude of their elders. It is a great pity some pressure is not 
brought to bear upon these, and, indeed, all Indians, in this matter of 
schooling, for it is as much for their good to send their children to school 
as it is to have a check put on their weakness for drink. The Indian, at 
best, is but a big child and needs a kind but firm guiding hand. It is 
useless to talk of the moral influence of the mission in this matter, for 
even supposing these people understood you, it is little better than a 
farce to put high motives before people whose ambitions do not rise 
higher than their stomachs. ‘ Ought” frequently fails to influence, 
even with long civilised people, while ‘“‘ must” is easily understood by all. 


Besides, there are no serious objections against such a measure. The 
bush is full of pathways thoroughly well known to every Indian child, 
while the water-journey is a thing of ease and pleasure to all Indians from 
the oldest to the youngest. The Indian child can “ paddle his own 
canoe ” almost as soon as he can stand on his own two little feet. They 
are thoroughly used to water-locomotion. Then, again, even it their 
elders should need their very doubtful services in the house or in the 
field, this is quite compatible with schooling. Many who come to school, 
stay off certain days to help weed, or hold the baby while the parents go 
‘‘ aback.” Judging from my experience of their working powers the 
Indian child is better away from it. They are the veriest little chatter- 
boxes to be found anywhere, but they have little desire, and, indeed, only 
too little strength, for hard work. They are children of children. Their 
great delight is to play but their play must be of the simplest kind, for 
games requiring hard work, even of the lighest, soon wearies the majority 
of them. Their great delight is to chase one another, uttering the while 
little shrieks most musical and delightful to hear, for they speak of the 
keenest pleasure and enjoyment. I have tried several experiments to engage 
their attention to more serious pastimes. For example, I thought the pic- 
ture-block game would bea success. There were pictures to look at, pic- 
tures bright with many colours. There was, of course, the labour of fit- 
ting the blocks into the picture. However, this seems too much for many. 
The boys show greater energy than the girls and are very fond of cricket. 
They also show greater aptitude and intelligence in. the schoolroom. 
While their talking exercise may account somewhat for their greater 
mental activities,—the girls usually mope and talk.—I do not think it 
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accounts for all ; the girls, | imagine, are oppressed with the idea that 
they are supposed to be a somewhat inferior being, rather meant to 
labour and take a very second place in life, for such they see is the case 
with their mothers and the Indian women generally. In my opinion, 
sp aking generally, the women are superior to the men, more unselfish, of 
more generous disposition, more dutiful. 


Just as they shrink from anything requiring labour, especially hard 
labour, so too does the Indian child shrink with extraordinary sensitive- 
ness from pain. In fact they are most cowardly in this matter and will 
cry out long before they are hurt, the boys being as bad as the girls or 
rather worse. Perhaps as a consequence of this they are not truthful, 
for it requires courage to be truthful; of course, they are timid and if 
they are startled or frightened all the horses in the world cannot drag 
a word from their lips; they will stand before you like statues. I do 
not think they possess much affection or devotedness ; at any rate they do 
not show the presence of these. In fact their little hearts seem to be as 
empty as their little heads. I speak of their affecticn for strangers, for 
they seem kind enough towards one another, especially kind to the little 
ones who are usually rather spoilt; on the other hand, a death in the 
family seems to cause little sorrow and seems to be forgotten soon ; I say 
seems, for these people are so self-contained that the seeming cold exterior 
may all the time cloak a deeply sorrowing heart. Once they get to know 
you they readily come to chatter or play with you, and, there is no doubt, 
they are amusing little creatures. Little they are, wonderfully small. I 
imagine their poor feeding has something to do with it. I have often 
found them going through the day with just their morning meal and that 
consisted probably of a piece of cassava, none too large, and a cup of 
water. Still they are so wonderfully bright and cheery under it all. If 
you give them anything they are delighted ; if you (lo not they are not 
less content and they go off and play none the less cheerily. ‘They are 
used to short rations ; they hardly mind it. None the less do they suffer 
from it and easily succumb to fever, and, most naturally, find any kind 
of labour hard. So used are they to little, not rarely to nothing, when 
they do get a ‘feed ” it is amusing to see how little satisfies them ; their 
stomachs are so accustomed to little they cannot take much but the little 
they can take is too little for healthy bodily growth and even for 
strengthening the little bodies they have, with the result, as I have said, 
they soon succumb to sickness. A most pleasing trait in our little Indian 
children is their unselfishness when they get anything, whatever this be. 
They may eat a little there and then after leaving you but they certainly 
will not eat all ; often they will eat nothing till the food has been shared 
with their brothers and sisters or friends and they will carry it all the way 
home if these are not with them. Consideeing they are not rarely in want 
and that dainties are few and far between in their lives, this characteristic 
is remarkable. This has been a rather long digression, for we were 
just approaching the second Indian habitation on our ramble through the 
bush and from certain signs were led to suspect the inmates were none 
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too civilised. Probably we shall have a taste of ‘‘ uncivilised ” reception in 
this case. The man will probably sit there in his hammock, give you 
half a glance and grunt out certain inarticulate sounds in answer to your 
greeting. The benab, however, is just like the one we have just visited, 
excepting perhaps the little enclosed corner, which is usually a sign of 
an Arawak benab. However hearty or otherwise our reception is on the 
part of the Indians we are sure of a lively one from the dogs that growl 
or bark at our approach. Until one has got somewhat used to these, 
they cause no small trepidation as they sometimes come rushing out 
snarling and barking furiously the while, looking for all the world as if 
they were going to tear one to pieces. Bite they will, if you let them, 
but a quiet, firm attitude will usually make them decide that discretion is 
the better part of valour. Poor brutes! They look as if, like their 
owners, they had not too much to eat. Every family has at least one 
cassava field, its size depending on the energies or capabilities of the 
owner. Some have two or even more. Generally a few head of sugar- 
cane are grownif not for the sake of making drink from it, at least to 
serve as “‘ toffee” for their little ones. Often maize is grown in a small 
way. For the rest he must depend on his skill or luck or the season for 
fish, or his gun or bow and arrow for game. During the crab season 
they will bring back several baskets of these crustaceans and for a too 
brief period a frugal plenty brightens their homes. They have a method 
of obtaining fish called ‘ chopping.” Armed with a cutlass in one hand 
and holding a Jamp in the other, they wade through the shallow waters at 
the river’s side, lifting up the large ‘‘duck weed” leaves as they call the 
lity under which the fish often shelter and slumber. Once seen, the 
cutlass soon gives them a slash. The aim is rarely at fault and the fish, 
large or small, floats and is taken possession of. Game is not abundant 
in the immediate neighbourhood owing to the number of human beings 
about and also to the vast savannah wastes. However, when an animal 
does visit Santa Rosa locality it usually comes to stay but as a rule the 
huntsman must go far “aback” to come across them. Sometimes the 
Indian has frugal plenty, often he has nothing to spare, and not rarely he 
is in want. They are wonderfully patient in their poverty, perhaps I 
should say stoic. 


They simply ‘ grin and bearit.” I think I am correct in saying 
that many are more often in want than in even frugal plenty. They live 
on what may be called half rations a good part of the year, do many of 
them. No wonder then they so easily succumb under hard work and fall a 
prey especially to fever, for they have little staying power and, also, the 
food they have, cassava if nothing else, is unappetising to a sick stomach, 
so it is not touched and sickness and starvation soon carry them off. 
There is abundant illustration of this at the present moment. For several 
months now Malaria has been raging throughout Moruca. Many have 
been prostrated for months and seem no nearer recovery than at the 
beginning; the wonder is they are alive. Several times I found abso- 
lutely nothing in the house to eat, and all down with the fever, so that 
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nobody could gather and prepare cassava or catch fish. And even when 
they had cassava the sick would not touch it, ‘‘ could not ” I ought to say, 
for it must be repelling to a sick stomach, yet they had nothing else to 
attract the appetite, with the result that they either die or hang on for 
months. There have been several deaths, chiefly among young married 
women, and all close together so that there is almost a panic among the 
the survivors. It is pitiful to see the number of emaciated faces, victims 
of fever and starvation. ‘‘ Wise ” people will say: ‘The Indians are 
lazy and foolish, whydon't they put aside for the rainy day? Why 
don’t they take advice ? Why don’t they do this, that and the other ?” 
It is always easy to criticise, equally easy to give advice, but often neither 
is worth much. Granting they are lazy and also foolish, let these 
“wise” eritics put themselves in the place of the Aboriginal and see if 
they can still fairly call him hard names, or think hardly of him, To 
begin with, his knowledge is sadly limited, and with that also his 
chances cf bettering himself. Born and reared in the bush ; with nature 
alone as his teacher, prodigal sometimes in its gifts, sometimes sparing ; 
living from hand to mouth, now having frugal plenty, now being in 
want ; his house open to man, beast and the elements, especially when he 
is away, be it for work or pleasure ; the Indian gets an education of a 
kind that must be largely a mystery to his ‘‘ civilised” fellow-beings of 
town bringing up. And considering that many of these are, and doubt- 
less will consider themselves superior to their Red brethren in all matters, 
they cannot show thier superiority better than by a large and generous 
judgment on their less fortunate fellow-creatures. Again, with very 
limited horticultural tools and other means the labour of preparing a field 
becomes a giant’s task even if he can easily tind a suitable and fertile 
spot and one as near as possible to h‘s house. Then besides the prolific 
ueeds whose name is legion, he has to suffer the ravages of the accouchi 
ants, for these swarm in the Moruca and they are enormously destructive. 
One meets gigantic nests, high as an average man above ground, while 
there is no telling how far they extend beneath. He is helpless before 
them. The remedies, more or less successfully used by his civilized and 
better- provided fellow-creatures, are simply beyond his powers. Moreover, 
as I have said, not rarely are they on half rations, a state of body not 
conducive to work, least of all to hard work. He goes out to work but 
frequently returns sick and poor. His pocketful of dollars has become 
much lightened if not by downright dishonesty, at least by the question- 
able method of flaunting attractive articles before his admiring eyes, know- 
ing the Indian is a big child who cannot easily say ‘nay ” to himself. Not 
rarely they return with nothing, never having received their due. These 
are some of the difficulties before which even his better equipped and long 
civilised brother would give in, and be content with little, nor would he 
consider it just or kind to be ealled lazy, ete. 


The Red Man is of a most timid and retiring disposition. He feels 
his weakness and indeed helplessness befors his “ civilised” fellow-man, 
so he will tamely submit to be wronged with exasperating meekness nor 
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does he seem to cherish rancour in his heart against those who have 
wronged him. In a word, the Aboriginal is a child that needs the protect- 
ing and strong arm of a father to defend him against his “ civilised” 
brethren of the human race as well as against himself. Asa rule, the 
Indian can make many useful articles, such as baskets, matapi, paddles, 
&ec., &c., but there is little encouragement for him to do so on any large 
scale ; he finds he gets so little for his work. As a workman, he is 
excellent in cutting down and clearing bush land, none better in the 
colony. Many prefer him to others as a hand on their grants ; he is quiet 
and works if not at high pressure at least fairly satisfactorily. But he 
cannot be depended on for long. Soon he must have a rest or visit his 
friends or some such other excuse which all come to the same thing; he 
wants a change and to be his own master again. Itisin the blood. As boat- 
man, however, the Indian is perhaps seen at his best. He will paddle 
for long spells with wonderful perseverance, as long as he gets his food 
and his rest. Judging from this, one would conclude they had remarkable 
staying powers, but, as a matter of fact, paddling is a comparatively easy 
form of work while their rythmical and varied method makes it easier 
still, ju-t as marching in step makes long walking easier. A pleasing 
feature is their quietness ; they will chat and laugh and joke while they 
are paddling but all is done without noise or disturbance. Added to all 
these good points comes his docility. One need never fear a “ row.” 
If the Indian sees trouble coming he determines either to bear it, or slips 
away and so evades it. 


Of course, in what I have written I am speaking of the Moruca 
Indians and those belonging to the Santa Rosa Mission, for of them alone 
do I know anything. From what has been just said it will be seen that 
among the Indians pre-eminently is that saying true, viz., “ that the child 
is the father of the man.” What was said of the little Indian children 
may be also said with slight modifications and additions of the adult. 
Indeed the latter are largely grown-up children. They are, indeed, very 
kind to the little ones, too kind in fact, so that these get a great deal too 
much of their own way ; if they do not like a thing, to go to school to- 
day or to-morrow for example, or to take medicine, etc., they get their 
own way ; this is, | believe, the reason why they, boys as well as girls, 
are so soft and rather babyish. 


| can imagine readers of this article saying that the Indians of 
Santa Rosa Mission seem to have no or few faults. I would not like to 
say that. | have spoken of these rather from their own standpoint, 
taking them in their concrete surroundings ; to take them out of these 
and then judge them is well enough if you want to find out how they 
compare with ideal humanity, but not otherwise. ‘They have their 
faults like everybody else and less than some of their * civilised ” 
fellow beings. Their weakness for drink is too well known to need 
being dwelt. on here, but they get only too much encouragement from 
the bad example of the superior white man in this matter. They 
may seem selfish and stingy, but who would be lavish or generous who 
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has little enough for himself and family. They seem lazy, and so are 
all under-fed beings. They are unwisely independent in that they refuse 
offers of work just because it does not suit at the time and yet they 
_ would be glad of the money and perhaps are much in need of. it. 
| 


_“ Beggars can’t be choosers” is a saying that they do not seem to have 
heard of, and they are far too short-sighted to see it for themselves, with 
the result that they often offend their best friends. On the other hand 
his cleanly habits of body and dress would shame many of his “ civilised ” 
superiors as would his dignified deportment and self-control. M any of the 
defects of the Red Man are what J may call “ natural,” for example, his 
weakness for drink ; it would be wonderful were they totally absent, even 
where religious influence has been brought to bear on his life. His 
worst defects, however, are the result of his contact with “ civilised ” 
man. The “ civilised ” Savage is the Red Man’s greatest curse. He is 
not merely a bad and scandalous example but sometimes a veritable devil, 
deliberately trying to ruin the Red Man. 
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THE INDIANS OF THE NORTH WESTERN 
DISTRICT, 


By Rey. FATHER CooKSEY, S.J. 


General.—The immense area, larger than that of the ancient 
colony and County of Demerara, of the North Western District of the 
County of Essequibo makes it diffeult for one man to write with any 
‘amount of intimate knowledge of the Aboriginal inhabitants, of five 
different races spread in isolated settlements all over eight thousand 
‘square miles of hill and flood and forest. For each tribe, and to a 
certain extent, each community, must be known for some time before 
their confidence can be won and their character approximately under- 
stood. Of course it is possible for tourists (the most prolific writers on 
these subjects) in a few days to form impressions of the shy, timid, sad- 
faced, decadent Indian, the last representative of a dying race, forced 
out of existence by the triumphant march of civilisation and such like 
nonsense ; but on better acquaintance they will find that he is cautious 
and cunning rather than shy and timid and that though he undoubtedly 
suffers much from the barbarous pioneers of civilisation when true 
civilisation reaches him he flourishes and increases and multiplies. 


The Indians of the North Western District are of both classes. 
The Akawois and true Caribs of the southern hill country to the Cuyuni 
watershed, which forms about two-thirds of our area, are out of contact, 
except of a very passing nature, with missionary or protector or doctor ; 
and civilisation comes to them disguised as the gold-digger and the 
-balata-bleeder and the gold-fields’ grocery and its clerks. In the northern 
swamps and isolated hills we have a few Akawois and Chaimas and many 
Arawaks and Warraus, living in touch with more civilised conditions, 
regularly paid wages, effective protection and reasonable prices, and they 
are multiplying in direct proportion to their appreciation of these 
benefits. 


For these reasons I confine my remarks to the swamp tribes and 
will leave the particulars of the hill tribes to the pen of another whose 
more intimate association with these people will enable him to write 
from first-hand information of the Caribs and Akawois. 


The Swamp Tribes.—The Warraus, Arawaks and Chaimas are for 
the most part immigrants, and now are gradually leaving their swamps 
for the insular hills between the Aruka and Amakura. With regard to 
these, in general it may be said that they are advancing slowly but 
perceptibly from the wild Indian life of the past to be a people of 
peasant labourers, and that they have already reached a pitch of 
civilisation well in advance of many citizens of Georgetown and its 
suburbs, and I can testify from my three years’ experience of one and five 
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years of the other that their high birth-rate and low death-rate are an | 
index of a very satisfactory general condition, and that not only are | 
regular marriages much more aumerous than formerly but that their | 
fidelity to their marriage vow is at least as good as that of any other | 
class of our population. On better acquaintance they prove to be | 
strangely different from that uniformity of feature and demeanour which | 
is a stranger's first impression. The jovial reunion at dusk in each | 
house is one of the most startling of these disillusionments. | 


The evening meal is finished and every hammock is slung; the fire 
smokes slowly and your tobacco is shared by men and women alike. 
Your arrival, appearance and treatment of the sick is discussed with the | 
various events of the day, and each point is repeated by the audience | 
with comments and laughter open and full-throated, stories are told | 
translated and written down and various questions are asked and | 
answered with no reserve or shyness or convention, but with a simple | 
politeness and respect which is quite charming and delightful. Soon one | 
recognises that in feature and in personal character and disposition they | 
have their individuating notes and that you have to deal with the honest | 
man and the cheat, the sober matron and her antithesis and even with the | 
shrew, the drunkard and the idler and the strong and willing worker and | 
the faithful servant ; the last will never become insolent or presuming | 
but stil may be treated as a trusted friend. They make up a society | 
complex here as elsewhere but with a net result which if wanting in some | 
of the conventions of civilization is not so deprived of its essentials as | 
are districts [| have known in Lombard street, in Charlestown, and in | 
Liverpool. | 


They are acute judges of character and a new-comer in authority is | 
carefully inspected and discussed, his tendencies are at once marked | 
and he falls at once into his place in the economy of the district. The | 
single man will be tempted in the wilderness, and to their honour be it | 
said that some have not been found wanting and have earned the respect | 
of the Indian by their justice and fair dealing and have attracted to | 
themselves the willing worker and the strong arm; and such men have | 
found the Indian friendly and faithful. But once one placed in authority 
shows in himself thriftlessness or weakness of character, or a tendency to 
stray from the paths of sobriety or virtue, the true man will retire and 
another class will appear, opportunities will be deliberately placed 
in the poor fellow’s way. He will be welcomed at dances and 
drinking sprees at which half-bred members of other races will be partici- 
pants. These will gradually enclose him in a ring-fence of sycophants and 
cheats; his crops will be stolen and even his pockets picked ; advances 
will be claimed and never redeemed by work and he will be— 
reported by his tempters themselves to Protector and Missionary and his 
accomplices will pose as injured innocents, and though he will escape 
police court proceedings for his breaches of law on account of the 
unreliable character and shifty evidence of his accusers, his employers 
will find in his neglected work and dissipated stores and funds an 
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excuse for turning him adrift or degrading him if he retains him 
in his employment. The coming to the district of married people 
in leading positions accompanied by their wives has had a marvellous 
effect upon the people and where anarchy once reigned in regard 
to the labour-supply, order and fidelity now rule. The mistress, all 
honour to her, like the master 1s watched, served and imitated with 
devotion. Her children are especially cared for and great broad- 
shouldered men deem it an honour to take baby for a Sunday afternoon 
ramble and to begin his education as a Swimmer as soon as he can walk. 
This contrast in masters accounts for the anomaly we find in bushmen, 
one denouncing the Indian as a worthless labourer and another main- 
taining that, though he has his limitations, the Indian properly and 
masterfully handled, living in touch with his wife, family and farm, is the 
most satisfactory workman obtainable in the district. But apart from 
his wife and farm the Indian is not much good. Im the gold-fields and 
the rubber and balata bush or as a boathand however well paid, he spends 
all he gets and sends nothing or little home, and the too well-paid Indian 
seldom survives the ordeal of the monthly pay-day with sobriety or 
without a breach of the peace. Once a boathand always a boathand 
seems to be the order, and they drift around in a vicious circle from one 
employer to another after each outbreak ; indeed when the employees of 
two persons join forces, on such an occasion the masters perforce only 
exchange workmen as soon as their mutual dismissals have become 
effective. When working in company with negroes, as is well known, 
many evils are the result; not the least, in my opinion, being that the 
healthy negro apparently can be the host of malarial germs so virulent 
that they infect, with frequently fatal effect, his Indian comrades. I am 
afraid that repeated experiences have made this generalization as certain 
as it can be without a bacteriological investigation. 


With regard to the drinking customs of the Indians who live on Crown 
lands, | have heard of but little disorder, so little indeed that, compared 
with civilised society, it is a negligible quantity. The drunkard is a 
marked man. One who was quite friendly when sober, though he was 
aware that I knew his habits to be irregular, used to propose to shoot me 
whenever he was drunk. A careful watch was therefore kept on him 
by the men on such occasions and the women held themselves in readi- 
ness to come and warn me if he broke loose. Indeed on one ocea- 
sion when I was away from home, the warning was actually delivered 
at my house, and it was by this means that it came to my knowledge. 
Such men are rare and are not welcomed effusively though the rules of 
hospitality forbids their exclusion. But the drinking sprees that take 
place on homesteads and grants are of quite another nature. Strong ale 
is present to aid to the disorder with not infrequently bush-rum 
smuggled from Venezuela, and whisky for the higher class guests who are 
so foolish as to frequent these orgies. Men, women and children of all 
races and classes get helplessly drunk and innumerable abuses follow, 
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IT am of opinion that the Indian Drink Ordinance should be repealed 
and a more general law take its place, prohibiting the making and 
distribution locally of all fermented liquors (paiwarri alone is partially 
legislated for at present) on all grants and homesteads or in villages ; 
unless. a Commissary’s licence for seven specified continuous days be 
previously issued at a price of not less than $2 40. On ungranted 
Crown lands the Indian custom might be permitted as at present, pro- 
vided that the existing law forbidding the presence of non-Indians be 
enforced. My experience is that this prohibition will be welcomed by 
the Indian if he finds that he has the support of the Executive, as a 
conviction already secured has proved. 


In matters of superfluous dress the coast Indians have been greatly 
misjudged. On market days and Sundays they usually appear in 
Morawhanna dressed in their poor best. But at home in their camps, in 
their corials on the river, and even in Morawhanna on off days, they are 
content with much simpler attire. The men are often content with but 
an old pair of trousers and some even with a lap and the women with the 
single petticoat braced over one shoulder,—a costume recorded by our first 
explorers in their pictures of the Amazon on the maps of the Courantyne 
and New Rivers, which may be seen in the Society’s library in George- 
town. Tuberculosis is of very rare occurrence and [I have observed 
it only in those who have worked in contact with East Indians. 
A large number of the latter are homesteaders in the district and their 
relations with the Indians are very friendly. Owing to the dearth 
of East Indian women there has been a certain amount of inter- 
marriage which has produced a very satisfactory half-breed, more 
intellivent than the Aboriginal and more robust than the East Indian 
born in the colony. As one Hindoo summed up the ease, the coolie girl 
is afraid to travel in a corial and does not know and will not learn how 
to prepare cassava. Hence he says that when he marries he intends to 
marry an Aboriginal. Indeed he promised marriage to a coolie if she 
behaved herself, but the poor girl has not fulfilled the condition laid 
down. It is probable, as a friend has pointed out to me, that when 
access to the savannahs has been facilitated the East Indians will flock 
there and take to cattle-breeding, and then intermarriage will take place 
extensively and a race of cattle-farmers suited in every way to their 
employment and environment will result. 


The East Indian here, however, has his weak side and it is for him 
that the contraband trade in Venezuelan bush rum is principally carried on. 


The Warraus.—lt is fashionable to place this ancient race at the. 
bottom of the scale of humanity in the colony, and their study has been 
oreatly neglected or carried on through the medium of hostile Arawak 
or Carib interpreters. The few specimens of broken Warrau in 
travellers’ tales are mutilated by their interpreters (¢.g., ikung for 
hikuno: fire, Isorora for Ho Sororo: falling water, Morawhanna for 
Mora-ho-whanna : the water passage of the Mora trees, and Bakramam 
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for Bakéra-hanna: Peceary Creek) and moreover the language itself 
deteriorates for reasons stated below as it spreads eastwards. The 
statement that it consists of but 300 words is incorrect, as Mr. Thulin, of 
Lund University, Sweden, in two days succeeded in collecting more than 
that number, excluding names of birds, beasts and fishes and trees, and 
restricting himself to a vocabulary which should be common to all races. 


The principal home of the Warraus for centuries has been the delta 
islands of the Orinocco (Warrau: Wirrinoko, the place of strenuous 
paddling) and the Ité swamps up the greater creeks of the North 
Western District and Amakura and the higher tributaries of the Orinoco. 


All formerly lived on fish and Ite starch and the Venezuelan Indians 
are still commonly called in consequence ‘‘ Ité bucks.” The presence of 
large communities of Akawois on the Mabaruma or Aruka Hills drove 
many Warraus to take refuge in remote spots and creeks like the Morebo 
Itabu and its branches, and isolated them from one another. As a con- 
sequence in-breeding and isolation reduced their numbers and led to 
physical degeneracy and inferior speech ; and thus those who came first 
into contact with travellers from Georgetown were judged to be inferior 
to other races. 


The true Ité buck is however a very different man: in youth and 
middle age he is a cheerful and remarkably fat personage ; in old age he 
becomes very withered and at apparently about 60 years of age is quite 
erotesquely ugly. On the extermination of most of the Aruka Akawois 
(probably by the Waini Arawaks) and the withdrawal of the remnant to 
the Kaituma an influx of Warraus took place from the Amakura over 
the Yarakita portage and the Wauno-Itokomabo trail and by corial up 
the Barima. Cassava then took the place of Ité starch and the separation 
of the two classes caused a partition which has led to slight differences 
of speech already, and a partial disregard of the duty of saying “5é” 
or “thank you” for a gift or a visit; a nicety of civilisation rarely 
found in any other Indian tongue but the old Warrau. The visitor when 
going says “ Marian dian”: (1 am going now) and his host responds 
“Sé” or thank you, the eratitude expressed being for the visit and not 
ironically for the impending departure, as it might be suspected to mean 
in a higher social scale. With their change of ‘‘ habitat” they are 
becoming less retiring and may be seen as labourers all about the district. 


Many Arawaks came amongst the British Warraus, and _ inter- 
marriage with a new stock increased and improved their children. The 
Warraus and Warrau-speaking Arawaks may now be found up the Waini 
to Barama mouth and at Waibra or Waida, and on the large and beautiful 
settlement at Warrapoko Anglican Mission, at Santa Maria and 
Kumanubali creeks on the upper Waini, and at Kanubali and other 
creek all along the greater Waini and at Assacotta of the Baramanni 
river. The remnant of the degenerates of the Morebo are scattered in 
the creeks of the Barima near Mount Everard and are more shy and 
unreliable than any other Indians. 
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At Mabaruma a somewhat degenerate family and its dependents 
reside amongst the Arawaks, and on the main Aruka they appear princi- 
pally in the rdle of indentured labourers on the numerous grants and 
homesteads, but their principal stronghold is up the Koriabo creek (a 
branch of the Aruka) and its tributary, the Wauno (Crane) creek, and 
its branches Akawabi and Aimrakura. 


When the District Commissioners visited Gonzaga Mission, Akawabi, 
Wauno, last year no fewer than 90 men, women and children assembled 
to welcome him out of a population of nearly 200. 


The Venezuelan Warrau or [té buck comes freely into the district at 
certain periods, and takes his part in its development by indenturing 
himself to the older settlers, especially the Chinese and Chinese _half- 
breeds, but only for a short period. They are the most expert fishers, 
and especially successful with the wary moracot. They seem to be 
essentially nomadic but have a sort of headquarters on the outer islands 
of the Orinocco delta. One family from Nuina Island comes regularly 
to Morawhanna and seems to range a long way northward, as they 
recently brought a child to be baptised which had been born in a creek 
off the Gulf of Paria only 15 days before. The Warraus of the 
Amakura, though living on British territory in part, are Venezuelan in 
their trade, labour, kindred and habits and have but little dealing with 
British subjects. Here polygamy has its utmost extension, Waika (or 
Tenacio) the piaiman having no fewer than six wives before his dramatic 
exit from His Majesty’s dominions. Inthe Wauno district the older men 
seldom exceed the possession of two wives whilst the younger ones seem 
to be content with one, even when their connection with Christianity 
is merely nominal or non-existent. Many pagans like Waika have 
Christian names given them by the civil authorities in Venezuela. 


The quasi-religious legends versitied by the Rev. Mr. Brett are 
known to the older people and I hope in time to be able to communicate 
a prose translation to the Society. In sickness of any sort the Warrau 
is isolated in a small benab about ten yards from the patriarchal 
dwelling ; he is attended, if a man, by his wife, if a youth, by his unmarried 
sister. Women are attended by their mothers or mothers-in-law. The 
Levitical and Asiatic ideas of uncleanliness are observed and they are 
isolated for four days in the hospital and enjoy complete rest from the 
work of the house and no one enters their benab even the smallest 
infants in their play avoiding it. This isolation of the sick was of great 
service in a case of tuberculosis. When the case was first reported to me 
I impressed upon the boy’s mother that his sputum was infected and 
charged her to see that it was burned or buried. On visiting the case 
a short time after I found that the patient was isolated in a new well- 
built logie. His sister alone attended him and a large heap of wood 
ashes was placed by his hammock on two plantain leaves for him to spit 
upon, these were daily replaced and the old ones buried. The youth has 
now been dead nearly two years but no fresh cases have appeared in the 
place. 
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Employers of labour who have tried Warraus say that they are the 
best and most constant workers and require less supervision than others. 
They seldom attempt original thinking with its usual disastrous results, 
for with the tropical labourer one has to be content with mere obedience, 
if it can be got; and if he understands what he is wanted to do, the 
Warrau can be relied upon to do no more thinking than W. 8. Gilbert’s 
exemplary party politician. 


The origins and early history of the Warrau must be sought else- 
where, for his oldest legends are of high mountains and caves and rabbits 
all far from the delta. But the fact that he has named the whole swamp 
and part of the hill country near Morawhanna as Wauno (the Crane) 
and Mabaruma (my grater) shows that he has been a visitor at least for 
a considerable period, probably about as long as the Spaniard, as 
Embostero and Tronconal and Sangetal are names evidently given by 
Spanish sloop captains who have been visiting and getting into difficulties 
on the coast for about three centuries. 


The Chavma-Arawak.—The so-called Spanish Arawaks of Santa Rosa 
and the Morucca have migrated in considerable numbers from their 
savannahs and islands since the Indian Reservation was erected there. 
The expulsion of the half-breeds led to their discovery of the great 
North West and the existence of less grandmotherly restrictions on the 
part of the Government and the total absence of his old enemies, the 
Carib and the Akawoi, from the lowlands. The half-breed married the 
Indian and the Powers, like Kipling’s wise sergeant, ‘“‘ Arst no questions 
but winked the other eye” and their three-quarter breed offspring 
went ‘back in the aboriginal army again,” and the evil effects of 
misguided zeal were neutralized, for the man on the spot was wiser in his 
generation than the man on the office stool. But the full-blooded 
mothers and brothers and sisters of the half-breed were penned up in the 
Reservation where there was no employer of labour, no purchaser of 
products of the forest or industry, and were left to starve in times of 
scarcity. They heard of the district where such times could be tided 
over by employment on grants, where a weekly steamer caused a 
weekly market for hammocks, cassareeps, starch, skins and_ baskets, 
where the sea was of easy access and fish and crabs were to be had in 
due season, of hills and hill farms and springs of fresh water, of employers 
who paid regularly and respected their wives and daughters, of resident 
surgeons and efficient and a centrally-situated hospital ; and so they came 
little by little. At first the men came singly and married Warraus, or 
even the married ones settled with their families amongst Warraus and 


their children grew up speaking neither Arawak nor Spanish but only 
Warrau. 


Still the influx continues and various causes amongst which the 
failure in England of the more mismanaged rubber companies led to a 
centralization of the Chaima-Arawak on the Government Experimental 
Rubber Station called by the Department, Isorora, and by the Warraus, 
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Ho Sororo, or falling water, from the beautiful cascade which intersects 
it. They also extend to and beyond the adjoining Lourdes Mission to 
Crown lands and southward to the Consolidated Rubber & Balata Estates 
at Koriabo mouth. 


From these people and from the true Chaima patriarch, Pasqual 
Moreno, who lives beside the cascade, I have learnt some particulars of 
the origin of their tribe. 


The Chaima tribe is a Carib-speaking race living on the banks of the 
Caroni River which rises on Roraima and flows into the Orinocco near 
Bolivar. The Spanish Capuchin Franciscan friars had a large and 
flourishing mission (see Father Strickland’s collection of Vatican doeu- 
ments relating to the Venezuelan border dispute) extending throughout 
the Chaima country to the Venamu or Wenamu and Akarabisei branches 
of the Kuyuwini or Cuyuni River until the outbreaks of the revolutionary 
wars, when the Friars were driven out and the tribe raided to provide 
soldiers for the various conflicting parties of those troubled times. 
Under the leadership of some Spanish laymen many Chaima men fled to 
Trinidad, where some of the Indians claimed relationship to Morucca 
people a few years ago, and to Morucca which was not then administered 
as British territory. Here they were several times raided by Vene- 
zuelans until they united with the Pomeroon Caribs, with whom they 
were usually at feud and on two occasions are said to have massacred 
their invaders, once at Assacotta and once at Morucca mouth. Portions 
of the raided raider-sloop are said to be still in the Assacotta creek. 


But in times of peace the Chaimas seem to have fraternized with 
their Arawak neighbours and taken Arawak wives and when Mr. 
Hillhouse discovered them he found them, as he thought, Spanish 
Arawaks and Catholics, but as far as I can ascertain no Arawaks came 
from Venezuela ; indeed there do not seem to have been any to come. 
Mr. Hillhouse’s representations to the Government of the illtreatment 
of the Indians led to the erection of the Santa Rosa Mission and the 
appointment of Father Cullen as Missionary Protector before the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill had purged the law of Great Britain and 
Ireland of its old persecuting enactments. 


The Chaimas have continued to come all through the intervening 
periods and Pasqual Moreno, who came in Father Cullen’s time, was fol- 
lowed by a soldier half-breed in the days of Father Messini and Jose Leon ; 
a young man who works on the Rubber Station is the latest comer. So 
the connection with the Caroni remains unbroken and the memory of 
the Capuchins is kept up by the numerous boys and girls who are 
named after the poor man of Assisi. Investigation of the family tradition 
of those bearing Spanish surnames almost always reveals Chaima an- 
cestors or parents. 


These people work on either side of the border, unless they are 
wanted by the authorities on one side or the other, and seem to be quite 
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content with the Venezuelan labour conditions and especially with the 
absence of special restrictions on liquor over there, and their knowledge 
of Spanish, English, and Warrau makes them useful to their Venezuelan 
employers. They vary in individual character, but like the little girl 
they can be both very very good or quite horrid occasionally. Indeed 
like all Indians and _ half-breeds, they seem to have times when they are 
seized with an irresistible temptation to relapse into barbarism. Any 
attempt to resist this on the part of others is practically useless, as it is 
inordinately resented and delays the return to sanity which usually 
follows, and the prodigal will return to his more regular pursuits like a 
respectable citizen from a holiday, and will expect bygones to be forgiven 
and forgotten as soon as possible. 


The swamp tribes generally seem to be advancing ; some have well- 
cultivated and drained farms like their neighbours and have already 
arrived at peasant proprietorship and the authorities are to be congratu- 
lated on their recognition of the general state of affairs and are 
co-operating with wisdom and forbearance. 


With regard to special laws, it must be remembered that the Indian 
cannot be restrained by mere legislation when temptation and opportunity 
are both at his door, and the power which alone makes laws effective is 
far away. ‘This is most evident in the freedom from restraint that exists 
on the sale of wine and malt liquors, and of a peculiar stout manufactured 
in the colony from imported stout and many and mysterious augmenta- 
tions. As new legislation with regard to alcohol are contemplated, it 
would be well to consider whether a general law, which would not seem 
to apply so directly to the Indian in particular, could not be devised. 
All retail trade in alcohol in country districts should be confined to 
specially licensed stores from which all other goods would be excluded 
and the proprietor of which would be held responsible for their com- 
pliance with regulations, which should include a total prohibition of 
trade with Indians, and agents acting for Indians should be severely 
dealt with. This would put a stop to back door trade as the loss of a 
licence would make such trade unprofitable, and the Indian could not 
excuse his presence at the front door by the purchase of a cake of soap 
or by other such like tricks. but, though the Indian has a right to his 
use of Crown lands and to other favourable enactments—as the original 
lord of the soil,—and likewise to his share in just labour laws, it must be 
borne in mind that he is a practical and enthusiastic lover of liberty, and 
rightly resents special laws of the ‘‘ Thou shalt not” order made in 
restriction of his liberty where others are free, and he is quite right in 
his resentment. Being in possession of his liberty in the pathless forest, 
he cannot be expected to obey laws which it is physically impossible to 
enforce. ‘The reform of the liquor laws is required not merely for the 
well-being of the Indian but for all the community, and for the labour 
law the Indian is the only member of the community whose laws do not 
confessedly require amendment. 
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VILLAGE ADMINISTRATION AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT IN BRITISH GUIANA. 


Eeeetaun Hon. Dry Jy hy Goprrey, M.B., ©.M., (Ep), 
SURGEON GENERAL. 


The history of the formation of village communities and_ their 
administration in this colony is exceedingly interesting and instructive. 
The object of this paper is to trace their formatiou from the beginning, 
dating from the Act of Emancipation, and their slow development through 
seventy odd years to the present day. 


It will be seen the many vicissitudes through which they have passed. 
Firstly, the uttter failure of the people to successfully manage and 
control their own aflairs; then the intervention of the Government who 
have, from time t9 time, passed legislative Acts for providing the 
machinery necessary for efficient administration. 


Prior to emancipation, the blacks had no lands of their own, but 
as slaves resided on the property of their masters. The late Sheriff 
Brumell, in his “ Village Law,” says that ‘‘ previous to 18388 and even 
to a later date, a traveller might have passed from one end of the 
country to another, without seeing a single house or an acre of land 
which did not belong to the proprietor of the estate through which 
the highway ran.” 


In 1834, the system of Apprenticeship, created by the Act of the 
Imperial Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland, entitled ‘‘ An Act for 
the abolition of slavery throughout the british Colonies, for promoting 
the industry of the manumitted slaves, and for compensating the 
persons hitherto entitled to the services of such slaves” came into 
operation. This created a great change in the feudal relations of master 
and man; the latter were no longer slaves. ‘This partial freedom did not, 
however, satisfy them. They desired to be absolutely freed, and gave 
much trouble to their employers. 


Four years later, ¢.¢., on the. 1st August, 1838 (Emancipation Day), 
by virtue of Ordinance No. 23, entitled ‘‘ An Ordinance to terminate 
the apprenticeship of przedial labourers of British Guiana,” all predial 
labourers became absolutely freed and discharged of and from the then 
remaining term of their apprenticeship. These freed men, who had, 
during their apprenticeship, and after, accumulated considerable sums of 
money, banded themselves together and purchased abandoned plantations 
from their former masters. Brumell, in his ‘ Village Law,” says ‘the 
way in which these purchases were conducted showed great union 
among the people and great confidence in each other. The negotiations 
were usually carried on by two or three headmen selected in some 
instances from two or three hundred shareholders or persons who had 
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subscribed money towards the general undertaking. When the terms 
were concluded no credit was asked, the money was paid down, some- 
times in bags of silver, wheeled in wheel-barrows to the office of the 
seller. The transport of the property was then passed in the name of 
these men, making them legally the sole owners of the estate, and 
leaving the subscribers, some of whose names were not even on record, 
without the slightest legal claim to the property they had paid for.” 


In 1842, «.¢., four years after emancipation, it is estimated that no 
less than 15,000 acres of land, for which upward of $250,000 was paid, 
were owned by the freed labourers, and on these lands no less than 15,000 
persons were settled. It is interesting to note that one of the first estates 
purchased was that on which the village of Plaisance was established. 
It was then a cotton estate consisting of 300 acres for which $39,000 
was paid. 


This system of purchasing in community did not prove successful, 
chiefly on account of the want of proper control and supervision and there 
being no combination of labour to work the places, and lastly, to the fact 
that in purchasing the several estates which were formed into these village 
communities, the villagers expended the whole of their capital in effecting 
the purchases and denuded themselves of all their ready money, thus 
leaving nothing with which to improve or carry on their properties. The 
point of this last fact will be more readily appreciated when I state that 
between 1839 and 1854 the emancipated slaves purchased seventeen 
properties which are now the Village Districts of Plaisance, Buxton and 
Friendship. Beterverwagting, Victoria, Golden Grove and Nabaclis, Ann's 
Grove and Two Friends, Good Intent and Sisters, Bagotville, Stanleytown, 
Den Amstel and Fellowship, Queenstown, and Danielstown for the large 
amount of $332,900 cash. The sinallest amounts, viz. 42,000, each were 
paid for Nabaclis aud Fellowship and the highest amount $80,000 for 
Friendship. The late Sir A. M. Ashmore—a former Government Secretary 
of this colony—in his memorandum on “Village Administration” says 
‘at the outset the inhabitants found themseives face to face with three 
principal difficulties—the difficulty of draimage, the difficulty of title, 
attendant on their having bought in common, estates which they desired 
to hold in severalty, and the difficulty of fulfiJling the obligation which 
rested on owners of plantations to maintain the public road through 
their properties.” While some of the villagers were willing to do their 
share, others would not, and unless the whole system of drainage was 
kept up, it was impossible for the villagers to successfully cultivate their 
lands. The consequence was, that the estates which were well drained 
when purchased, suffered from neglect of the upkeep of the dams and the 
drainage. It was evident that the people were unable to look after 
themselves and exercise that control over one another essential to the 
establishment of prosperous and well-ordered communities. 


In 1844, Mr. Joseph Hanfield, reporting on abandoned estates and 
villages, recommended ‘the establishment of an appropriate Code of 
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Municipal Regulations by which each of the proprietors: should be 
bound to pertorm certain duties and otherwise contribute to the general 
good under some magisterial authority and control”. The roads through 
the villages were in a deplorable condition and in many cases, im- 
passable. Each estate was liable for its maintenance, and their omission 
to repair the road created a very awkward position, as it was obviously 
impossible for the Government to sell off old communities. In 1845, in 
order to meet this difficulty, an Ordinance was passed for the maintenance 
of the road through Queenstown in Essequibo, by means of an assessment 
of a rate to be prepared by elected Commissioners, and levied upon the 
villagers. In 1849 an Ordinance with reference to the roads through the 
village of Plaisance was passed ; this Ordinance provided for the appoint- 
ment of proprietary Commissioners, the assessing of the proprietors ‘to 
contribute to the making up and keeping in repair the line of public 
road and bridges running or passing through or over the lands of the said 
plantation, Plaisance, and other dams and kokers necessary for the 
preservation thereof.” Other Ordinances of a similiar nature were 
passed, but complaints of the state of the main road still continued, 
and even as late as 1872, Canon Stevenson, late Rector of St. Paul’s 
at Plaisance, stated that the road leading to the Railway Station 
was so bad that the loss of a shoe was a common occurrence, and 
remarks that “happy was he who had a spare pair of boots 
at the Railway Station, and, I think, happier was he who went 
barefooted.” ‘Sir A. M. Ashmore, in his memorandum, says that ‘the 
election of these Commissioners was the first legislative attempt to 
provide a village organisation.” In 1850, an Ordinance was passed 
dealing with the establishment of a general administration for sanitary 
purposes throughout the colony. This appears to have been the first 
attempt to deal with this aspect of the question. This Ordinance 
established two Central Boards of Health, one for Demerara and 
Essequibo, and one for Berbice ; also local Boards of Health composed 
of the Vestries of the Psrishes, and the medical men residing therein. 
This Ordinance was in operation for a very short time, and was repealed 
by Ordinance No. 10 of 1852. This was a much more elaborate measure. 
It established a Central Board at Georgetown in place of two Boards 
in the 1850 Ordinance; the Parish Vestries were made local Boards of 
Health for the rural districts with power to establish general systems of 
drainage for their districts, and to make and enforce sanitary regula- 
tions. Power was also taken to declare new villages so as to bring them 
under the operations of the regulations. 


In 1851, in order to deal with the difficulty in the matter of. titles, 
Ordinance No. 4 was passed; it was amended in the following year by 
Ordinance No. 10. It provided for the appointment of Commissioners, 
to divide the lands of villages among, and pass transports to, the 
individual proprietors. 


In 1856, Ordinance No. 33, entitled ‘‘ An Ordinance for the better 
management and regula'ion of villages and estates held in undivided 
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shares in this colony” was passed. ‘This was the first general Ordinance 
dealing with all the villages. 


The late Sir A M. Ashmore, in his memorandum, remarks that this | 


77 


‘(is the germ out of which the existing more elaborate system has grown. 
It provided :— 


(a.} That the Governor and Court of Policy may, by Resolution, bring — 


under its provisions all estates which, having been purchased in community, 
had been divided, or should in future be divided in severalty among the 
proprietors, and also the means of division for the future.. 


(6.) For the election and payment of an Overseer. 
(c.) For the election of two Commissioners for each village. 
(d.) For the assessing of rates. 


(e.) That all moneys received were to be deposited in the local banks, 
and drawn out by cheque signed by the Overseer and the Commissioners. 


(f.) That the Overseer may require the shareholders to perform what 
work was necessary to be done and in default to cause the work to be done 
at the expense of the proprietors. 


The great defect in this measure was that it did not provide for any 
central administration. 


This measure, however, failed to carry out what it was intended for, 
and this failure the late Sir A. M. Ashmore attributes to the following 
reasons: ‘the Jack of a system of provincial administiation by means 
of which the Central Government could supervise its working, and 


influence the people to co-operate for their own gcod ; and a reluctance | 
on the part of the Government to use compulsion to make the recalci- — 
trant minority, always to be found in every community, discharge their — 


share of the common obligations.” 


In 1862, the Combined Court voted as a loan from borrowed money 
the sum of $60,000 for the purpose of improving the drainage and works 
of a like nature in order to ameliorate the deplorable con Jition of many 
of the villages. This loan was never repaid. 


In 1864, a Committee consisting of the Government Secretary (Mr. — 


Walker), a member of the Court of Policy (Mr. Ludovico Porter), 
the Sheriff of Demerara (Mr. Brumell), the Inspector General of Police 
(Mr. N. Cox), and Mr. N. J. Jeffrey, was appointed to “ enquire and 
report, among other matters, upon the condition and deficiencies 
of existing villages, and to consider whether by any improvement in 
the legal constitution or regulations thereof or in their management 
they, +.¢., the legal constitution and regulations, can be adopted to 
improve the condition of the present villages.” 


The Committee sent in their report in May, 1865. They found tne 
villages generally in a most unsatisfactory state, and, in some instances, 
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in a deplorable condition; the houses in the latter case, in ruin and 
disrepair ; and the lands attatched to them, undrained, uncultivated, and 
neglected ; the means of internal communication most defective, and the 
uttermost disregard for all sanitary considerations. 


The result was that an ordinance was passed in 1866, providing» for 


(a.) A Central Board of Villages composed of the Governor and Court 
of Policy, and such other persons as may be appointed from time to time 
by the Governor. 


(b.) Local Boards of Superintendence appointed by the Governor, one 
for each village, or one for a number of villages combined. 


This Ordinance proved unworkable, due in a great measure, as Sir 
John Carrington, a former Attorney General of this colony, says, 
“because the Governor and Court of Policy had got enough to do in 
other respects without attending to such matters of detail as village 
administration”. 


In 1872, another Commission consisting of Mr. J. Brumell, the 
Revs. F. J. Wyatt, W. J. Webber, J. Kinnison, W. G.G. Austin, J. Dalgliesh, 
and K. A. Wallbridge, and Messrs. H. C. Huggins, Benon Maxwell, N. 
Cox, P. C. Barlow, James Graigen, J. G. Gray, Andrew Hunter, and 
R. J. Kelly, was appointed to go into the whole question again. The 
result of this was the passing of Ordinance No. 10 of 1873. This 
Ordinance provided for : — 

(a.) A Central Board of Villages. 
(b.) Village Councils, composed of three persons elected in each village. 


(c.) The District Commissary, or some person appointed in his stead, as 
superintendent of all villages in his district, and chairman of each village 
Council. 


(d.) The appointment of an Inspector of Villages. 


(e.) The borrowing of money by the Central Board on behalf of the 
villages. 


Under this Ordinance the following 18 incorporated villages were 
administered :— 


Ann’s Grove Beterverwagting Bagotville. 
Two Friends Plaisance Stanleytown. 
Nabaclis Den Amstel Craig. 
Golden Grove Fellowship Queenstown. 
Friendship Sisters Danielstown. 
Buxton Good Intent _ Agricola. 


All endeavour to work the smaller un-incorporated villages was 


- abandoned. 


This Ordinance suffered the fate of its predecessors, proving 
unworkable, due to the want of money in carrying on the villages. 
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In 1878, an elaborate Ordinance No. 3 was passed to provide for the | 
sanitary administration of the colony. It divided the whole colony | 
into :— i 


(a.) Town Sanitary Districts, 2.¢., Georgetown and New Amsterdam. 
(b.) Village Sanitary Districts, 7.¢., the incorporated villages. 


(c.) Country Sanitary Districts, 7.¢., those portions not included in (a) | 
and (b). 


‘Those Sanitary Districts created under (a) and (>) were administered by ‘ 
the Authorities already provided for them, and those under (c) by’ 
Sanitary Authorities. 


This Ordinance created a Central Board of Health to supervise and | 
direct the machinery and this Board remained in force until the passing | 
of Ordinance No. 13 of 1907, when it was called the Local ae 
Board. 


By 1881 and 1882, the condition of most of the incorporated villages | 
was described as lamentable owing to the restricted powers given to the) 
chairmen of the villages under the governing Ordinance which precluded | 
their getting any real work done : the poor rate collection ; the heavy | 
burdens for road upkeep ; and sev veral other minor causes, all of which. ! 
contributed to dishearten the industrious villager, and make even more | 
careless the thriftless property owner. ‘This state of things culminated | 
in 1883, when, owing to the general discontent and dissatisfaction at the | 
administration and the deplorable conditions existing, the whole system | 
was changed by Governor Irving. Ordinance No. 4 of 1883 was pissed ; | 
by it the whole of the machinery for incorporated village management Was | 
swept away and the administration placed under the Public Works} 
Department and the Inspector of Villages as the Sanitary Authority under | 
the 1878 Ordinance ; all village property vested in the Board of Villages | 
was transferred to the Colonial Civil Engineer. Funds were provided by | 
a two per centum rate levied on the villages, which rate was collected by | 
the Inspector of Villages, and any deficiency made up from Public Funds | 
voted by the Combined Court. 


Under this Ordinance the affairs of 15 incorporated villages (14 in | 
Demerara and 1 in Essequibo) passed into the hands of the Public Works } 
Department, the number next year being increased by the addition of five 4 
newly-incorporated villages, one situate in Demerara, three in Berbice, | 
and one in Essequibo. On the Department assuming charge it found a | 
large amount of work to be executed both of an extraordinary and | 
recurrent character, and in the first two years of their charge we find a | 
record cf much good work accomplished and a claim put forward to | 
mark progress having been attained in both the sanitary and drainage 
conditions of the villages under the Department’s charge. In 1883 the } 
population of the 15 incorporated villages was estimated at 23,142, and: 
an expenditure of $45,058.72, or at the rate of $1.94 per head of the | 
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population, is stated to have been spent on improvements. In 1884, 
$43,355.01 was expended on improvement account in the 18, out of the 
20 incorporated villages that were dealt with by the Public Works 
Department during this year, this working out at the rate of $1.63 per 
head of the population which was estimated at 26,667. By way of 
comparison it might be stated that during 1884, Georgetown with an 
estimated population of 48,272, expended on maintenance and i improve- 
ments a sum of $213,729.74 or at the rate of $4.42 per head of its 
population. For the Town of New Amsterdam the expenditure in the 
same year for maintenance and improvements was $34,560, or at the rate 
of $3.81 per head of the population which was estimated at 9,053. 


But although the Department had to face difficulties it was not left 
without means being placed at its disposal to overcome them. To meet 
the large expenditure which would have to be incurred the Combined 
Court, with the generosity it has always shown to the villages, relieved 
the situation by, in 1883, voting an amount of $25,000 as a grant-in-aid 
to be expended in effecting improvements in the villages. In 1884 this 
amount was increased to $32,000 and in subsequent years up to and 
including 1888 an amount of $25,000 was annually voted for the same 
purpose. In 1889-90 the grant was reduced to $15,000 and in 1890-91 
it was further reduced to $10,000, this amount being voted each year up 
to 1892-93 when the villages ceased to be administered by the Public 
Works Department. During the period 1883 to 1892-93 when the 
villages were administered by the Public Works Department it expended 
on maintenance and improvements in the 18 incorporated villages under 
its charge—$381,656.49 made up of $202,000 vrant-in-aid from the 
Government and $179,656.49 contributed by the villagers in the form of. 
rates. This total of 18 separately inciuded Ann’s Grove, Two Friends, 
Buxton, Friendship, Den Amstel, Fellowship, Golden Grove, Nabaclis, 
Good Intent, and Sisters which as worked now only count as five villages 
instead of 10 at that period. 


During the administrative régime of the Public Works Department 
many works of a lasting character were accomplished which were paid for 
out of the sum I just mentioned as having been expended, among these 
being the linking up of all the East Coast villages, with the exception of 
Victoria, with the East Demerara Water Supply Conservancy, and of 
Den Amstel and Fellowship on the West Coast Demerara with the 
Boerasirie Water Scheme; the construction of the sea defences of 
Queenstown Village, Essequibo; the almost complete renewal of the 
machinery of the Beterverwagting—Triumph draining engine and the 
erection of a new chimney; extensive renewals of the machinery of the 
draining engines of Plaisance and Buxton—Friendship. 


When the Government proposed the vote of $25,000 for rural 
improvements in 1883, it was contemplated that this sum with the rates 
collected that year, viz., 27% on the property valuation, would suffice to 
put the 18 villages then being worked in such order that in future years 
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the rates themselves would be sufficient to pay expenses, and the $25,000 


would then be used in improving the sanitary condition of the other © 


villages throughout the colony: but this was never carried out, and year 
after year, until 1892-93, when the yrant ceased, we find the whole 
amount of the grant was expended on the same lot of villages to the 
exclusion of all others in the colony. Perhaps the original ideas were 
conserved on too sanguine lines, roseate hopes and insufficiency of data. 
But what ever the reason for the failure of the carriage of the scheme 


as originally mapped out, the result was that a few fortunate villages — 


for over nine years got the most liberal help from the Government 
towards their upkeep, maintenance and improvement. 


The year 18853 was in other respects a notable one for the villages 
on account of their being relieved of any share in the maintenance and 
upkeep of any of the public roads. The late Sir A. M. Ashmore states 
the matter so plainly in his memorandum that I cannot do better than 
quote his remarks: “In the same year (1883) the maintenance of the 
trunk roads, other than those passing through sugar plantations or through 
Georgetown or New Amsterdam, was assumed by the Government, and 
the villages finally relieved of one burden on their poor resources. 
$150,000 was represented to be outstanding and uncollected on account 
of the maintenance of these roads: not of course only or principally 
on account of villages. But the problem of village indebtedness was 
not, as it should have been, grappled with. Fifteen villages, most of 
them incorporated, at that time owed in round figures $94,000. It was 
recognised that they covld not manage their own affairs and also pay 
their way. Their property and the responsibility for their future was 
on that account taken out of their own hands and assumed by the 
Government, in returo for a fixed rate of annual taxation, the general 
revenue providing for the deficiency, but their several debts to the 
Government were retained on the colony’s books.” 


In 1892, a new Village Law, No. 6, was passed. This Ordinance 
which owes its existence to Sir John Carrington, the Attorney General 
at that time, wasa well-thought-out act. It changed the whole system of 
village administration. It removed the villages from the control of the 
Public Works Department and placed them under the control of the 
Central Board of Health, created by the 1878 Ordinance, and made the 
Inspector of Villayes an officer of the Board. The main object of the 
Ordinance was to give to the villages a large measure ot local self-govern- 
ment and the management of their affairs by the formation of elected 
Village Councils acting under the Central controlling body :—‘ The 
Central Board of Health ”—sitting in Georgetown and charged with the 
central administration and coutrol of the villages. The Central Board of 
Health was given very large powers of supervision and control as will be 
seen from section 3 of the Ordinance, which reads as follows : —‘‘ Subject 
to the provisions of the Ordinance and the Regulations, the Central 
Board of Health shall have the superintendence of all villages in the 
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colony, and shall have and exercise generally the power of supervision, 
inspection, and control ove: the several Village Councils and the officers 
_ and servants thereof.” 


We have seen that in 1883 when the villages were taken over by the 
Government and placed under the Public Works Department, they were 
relieved of any share in the maintenance of the publi: roads, but their 
several debts to the Government were retained on the colony’s books. 


From 1860 to 1892 the amount borrowed by the villages totalled a 
sum of $136,127. Of this amount the villages had repaid $65,665. 


In 1892, by the authority of the Combined Court, all the smaller 
debts amounting to $6,136 were written off, but the liabilities of 
Beterverwagting, Plaisance and Buxton amounting to $74,706 were 
retained as assets of the colony. No reason appears to have been given 
in 1892 for treating the two sets of debts in different ways, but Sir 
A. M. Ashmore remarks in his memorandum, that ‘it can only be 
surmised that the Government was reluctant to admit that so consider- 
able a sum of money had been totally Jost. That it had been for a 
long period before 1883 hopelessly irrecoverable, an inspection of 
the account shows clearly”. 


It was not until 1901-02 that the Government decided to close 
the account, and at the second Special Session of the Combined Court 
obtained permission to write off $56,147, made up as follows 


Beterverwagting ...$21,182 


Plaisance ... sae 1 S0, 000 
Buxton ees sss ©6968 574 
$56,147 


The amounts owing by Plaisance and Beterverwagting were written off in 
full, but $8,125 of the Buxton debt, which was specially secured, was 
retained as an asset of the colony ; this debt has nearly all been since 
paid off. 


It might be asked how these villages became so heavily involved 
with the Government; the answer is easily supplied. The debt of 
Buxton-Friendship was incurred between 1862 and 1876 and the money 
borrowed was used to purchase the existing draining engine and empolder 
some of the back lands. In the latter year the debt was $55,875 but 
this was slowly reduced year by year until in 1901-02 it stood at $16,955. 


The debt of Beterverwagting was incurred between 1862 and 1884, 
at which date it stood at $21,233. 


The debt of Plaisance was incurred between 1866 and 1883 at which 
date it stood at $29,508. 
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The money for these two places was spent on the purchase of 
draining engines and on sea defences. 


It is interesting to note that the only village which made any attempt 
to repay its indebtedness was Buxton and Friendship, as from 1876 to 
1901-02 it had repaid the comparatively large sum of $38,918. Whereas 
Beterverwagting and Plaisance, from 1884 repaid the comparatively 
insignificant sums of $51 and $1,117, respectively. 


The progress of the villages during the first few years of their 
administration under the Ordinance of 1892, which granted to the 


villages themselves a large share of self-government, was slow, the 


Councils being faced with difficulties at every turn. 


Nineteen incorporated villages passed from the administration of 
the Public Works Department to that of the Councils and Central Board 
of Health but in many cases the villages were evidently handed over in 
far from the best condition, as an extract from the report of the Inspector 
of Villages for the year 1892-93 shows. This Officer writes :—‘‘I think 
it a pity that when the villages were about to be handed back to the 
villagers, they were not put in thorough order while the annual votes 
for Rural Improvements existed. The Central Board of Health, 
recognising this fact, decided at a meeting held on the 23rd January 
last, to make application to the Government for a special vote of 
$25,000 to be expended on works pointed out by the Colonial Civil 
Engineer as necessary to be performed. The application was made 
accordingly, but the amount was not granted.” 


One can appreciate and sympathise with the position of the new 
administration hampered as it was on all sides. The Councils found 
themselves with a large programme of works to be carried*out and much 
to do to put their villages in order. 


At Plaisance they had to face the expenditure incurred on the 
recently re-built sea defences, and, added to this, their drainage was 
defective and the draining engine boiler required re-tubing. 


Buxton and Friendship had to provile a new boiler for the draining 
engine ; Golden Grove and Nabaclis had to put in a new sinice; Ann’s 
Grove and Two Friends were suffering from absence of drainage; and 
Queenstown was also forced to put ina new sluice. These were some of 
the major works the new Councils had to face, practically immediately 
on assuming office and are enumerated in order to give some idea of the 
position of affairs at this period. Matters would not have been so 
difficult for the administration if they had only had to face the execution 
of urgent works. But to make their position more unenviable, the sub- 
stantial Government grant-in-aid was no longer available, and the work of 
the different Councils had to be carried on almost entirely out of the rates 
collected in their respective villages. With rate collections poor and 
uneertainly received, it will be readily seen what difficult tasks lay before the 
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respective Councils. But this was not all as regards the villages on the 
East Coast, and the East Bank of the Demerara River as these places 
had also to face the repayment of their shares of the East Demerara 
Water Supply loans which amounted to $31,906, and $3,341 arrears of 
instalments and interest on these loans. This last mentioned amount wag 
paid, however, at the request of the Government out of the amount of 
$10,000 voted for the services of the Central Board of Health. 


The reports of the Inspector of Villages during these first few years 
make gloomy reading, recording as they do the difficulties of the 
administration, the poor rate collection, and the non-accomplishment of 
many much-required works. 


On the 12th March, 1894, we find that the first Conference of Village 
Councils was held at Plaisance Village at which a resolution was adopted 
“ praying that the Combined Court would grant the villages the sum of 
$20,000 to assist them in carrying out various necessary works.” 


A petition embodying this resolution was presented at the meeting 
of the Combined Court on the 13th March, 1894, by the late Hon. E. C. 
Luard, and supported by most of the members, but nothing came of it, 
except that the Governor was asked to allow the unexpended portion of 
the vote of $10,000 to the Central Board of Health to be spent on urgent 
works in the villages. Help in this form was granted and amounted to a 
sum of $4,238, each village being allotted an amount equal to 30/ 
of the rates they had collected that year. This help was most timely and 
enabled some of the villages to pay amounts for works undertaken, but 
not paid for in 1893, which amounts owing to lack of funds could not be 
included in their estimates for 1894. 


To facilitate the work of the Board when dealing with village 
matters, in May, 1893, under Section 4 of the Village Ordinance, the 
Board recommended to the Governor-in-Council the appointment of a 
Committee from among its members to be styled: ‘The Villages 
Comumittee of the Central Board of Health,” ‘This recommendation was 
approved by the Governor-in-Council and the following wrembers of the 
Board were, in July, 1893, appointed to form the first Committee, viz: 
Henry Kirke, being the then Chairman of the Board, the Honourable 
A. Weber, the Honourable W. Craigen, the Colonial Civil Engineer and 
the Mayor of Georgetown. Out of this Committee has grown what is 
now known under the existing administration as the Districts Committee 
of the Board. 


In 1894, we find the Villages Committee of the Central Board of 
Health dealing with the question of the repayment of the amounts due 
the Government by the various villages on the East Coast and East 
Bank, Demerara River on Water Supply Loans. The position was 
represented to the Government an! it was made clear that enforcement 
of repayment of the instalments of loans and interest meant practical 
bankruptcy for the villages concerned. 
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In September, 1894, as a result of these representations His — 
Excellency the then Governor appointed a commission to enquire into the 
whole matter and on its recommendation the Combined Court at a 
meeting held on the 13th March, 1895, by resolution decided to forego. 
the Government claims amounting to $31,906.53. This was most 
generous and timely help which the villagers most gratefully appreciated, 
and it did much to lighten the difficulties of both the Village Councils 
and the central administration. 


In 1896 Regulations under Section 6 of the Village Ordinance 
regulating the working of the Village Councils were framed by the 
Board and confirmed by the Court of Policy. These regulations were 
the beginnings of what have now developed into the District By-Laws 
which play such an important part in the smooth and efficient working 
of the village and Country Districts. 


We also find at the close of this financial year the Combined Court, 
on the motion of the Hon. A. Weber, continuing to extend help, as in 
the previous two years, to the villages in the shape of the division among 
them of the unexpended balance of the vote of $10,000 allocated to the 
use of the Board for the year 1295-1896 which balance amounted to 
46,617 and enabled each village to receive a grant-in-aid at the rate of 
297 of the collected rates. 


This was the last year when help was extended in the form just 
indicated. The Councils were now getting a better grasp of affairs and 
their financial position showed some improvement The villagers alsc 
had awakened to the new conditions and are, in 1897, reported ‘‘to be 
gradually acquiring habits of self-reliance, and learning the lesson of 
self-government ” 2 


In most of the villages a marked improvement was also recorded 
in the condition of the streets and drainage. 


From this period onward we find the Councils settling more and 
more into their work and making slow but distinct progress. Small 
difficulties arose, from time to time, not least among them being dissen- 
sions in some of the Councils. Put in all cases these were cleared away 
and yielded to tactful hendling. The Central Board also treated with 
sympathy any village whose administ:ation was faced with sudden 
financial difficulties which were the results of misfortune, and extended 
to it a helping hand to enable it to tide over the period of difficulty. 


It may be as well to pause here and consiler the then condition of 
affairs as regards the administration und sanitary provision for the colony 
generally. The Village Law, as I have pointed out, placed the adminis- 
tration of the Villages i in the hands of the Village Councils, but this law 
dealt solely with administration and not sanitation, but each Village was 
made a Sanitary District under the Public Health Ordinance ot 1878 and 
the Village Council was the Village Sanitary Authority. The Country 
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Sanitary Districts created under the 1878 Ordinance locked after the 
other parts of the colony. Thus it will observed that outside Georgetown 
and New Amsterdam there were two systems.— 


(a.) The Villages working under the Village Ordinance of 1892 and the 
Public Health Ordinance of 1878, and 


(6.) The Country Districts working under the Public Health Ordinance. 


These laws continued in force until 1907, when Ordinance No. 13, 
the Local Government Ordinance, was passed; this Ordinance con- 
solidated the Village Ordinance of 1892 and the Public Health Ordinance 
of 1878 into one comprehensive act. The gradual development of 
the 1892 Act showed that it was necessary to apply some of the 
administrative enactments of the Village Ordinance to the Country 
Districts. 


The Central Authority also found that working the administrative 
side of the Incorporated Villages under one Ordinance and the sanitary 
side under another was cumbersome and non-progressive, and the want of 
a consolidated Ordinance dealing comprehensively with both subjects 
became an absolute necessity. The Country Districts between 1892 and 
1907 had also made great strides and the need of more liberal adminis- 
trative machinery than the Public Health Act provided them, was being 
almost daily felt. 


The task of consolidating the two Ordinances was, in the first instance, 
undertaken by the then Colonial Civil Engineer, Mr. A. G. Bell and myself, 
after which the Ordinance in embryo was passed on to the Government 
and following some necessary revision and alterations by the Attorney 
General was then passed by the Court of Policy in 1907, becoming 
Ordinance No. 13 of that year. By this Act the Local Government 
Board was created. 


At this point it may be well if I shortly give an epitome of the Local 
Government Ordinance which, on its becoming law, in my opinion, has 
marked another big step forward in the history of all phases of village 
administration. 


Previous to 1907 the functions of the Board were performed by the 
Central Board of Health, acting as already stated under the Public 
Health Ordinance No. 3 of 1878 and the Village Ordinance No. 6 of 
1892. Our Public Health Act of 1878 was modelled on the English 
Public Health Act of 1875, most of its sections, being lifted without 
alteration, from the English Act and enacted in our Local Act of 1878. 


In framing our Local Government Ordinance which is, as already 
pointed out, a consolidation of the Public Health Act of 1878 and the 
Village Ordinance of 1892, a large number of the sections of the first 
mentioned Act were re-enacted in the consolidated Act and are similar in 
every respect with sections of the English Public Health Act of 1875, 
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which Act is still in legal force in England. In consequence of this, a 
large number of the English decisions interpreting different sections of 
the English Public Health Act apply with equal force to the like sec- 
tions of the local Act, and this greatly helps the British Guiana Board 
when interpreting or applying any of these sections. 


For the purposes of the Ordinance the colony is divided into dis- 
tricts called respectively :— 


(a.) Urban Sanitary (Georgetown and New Amsterdam) ; 
(b.) Village ; (c.) Country ; and (¢.) Rural Sanitary, 


These Districts are subject to the jurisdiction of Local Authorities 
called respectively :— 
(a.) Urban Authorities; (b.) Village Councils ; 
(c.) Country Authorities ; (¢.) Rural Sanitary Authorities. 


The city of Georgetown and the town of New Amsterdam are the only 
Urban Sanitary Districts and the Mayor and Town Council of each are the 
Urban Authority. These are created by Ordinance and the Board has no 
power of creating new ones ; this can only be done by special enactment of 
the Legislature. The Board can, with the approval of the Governor-in- 
Council, by a notice in the “ Official Gazette ” declare any portion of the 
colony not comprised within the limits of the City of Georgetown and the 
Town of New Amsterdam, to be a Village or a Country District. The 
notice shall set forth the boundaries of each district. The Board may 
also, at any time, by a like notice, and with the like approval, declare 
that any Village or Country District shall cease to be a District, and may 
alter the boundaries of any such District. Each Fiscal District established 
under the Commissaries Ordinance of 1873, exclusive of such portions as 
form Urban Sanitary Village or Country Districts, and also all plantations 
are by the Ordinance created Rural Sanitary Districts and the Board is 
the Rural Authority. 


The Local Government Board, called the Board, consists of not less 
than eight members appointed by the Governor, and each member holds 
office during the Governor's pleasure. The Governor also appoints one 
of the members to the Chairman and another as Deputy Chairman. At 
all meetings of the Board four members form a quorum, and in ease of 
an equality of votes the Chairman has a casting vote. The chief execu- 
tive officer is the Secretary and Inspector of Districts; he is provided 
with an office and clerks paid out of funds voted by the Combined 
Court. The Board may appoint one or more Committees of its own 
body for the transaction of business. The Chairman and Deputy Chair- 
man are ex officio members of all Committees. 


At present there is one Committee called the Districts Committee 
which is comprised of four members of the Board along with the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman, and which deals with questions referring 
to Villages, Country and Rural Districts, 
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Under the powers conferred by Section 18, sub-sections (1) and (2) 
and Section 19, sub-sections (a) and (b) the Board, subject to the pro- 
visions of the Ordinance and of the By-Laws, has the superintendence of 
all Village and Country Districts, and the powers of supervision, 
inspection and control over the several Local. Authorities. In the 
exercise of such general powers the Board may in respect of Village and 
Country District 


(1.) Review and declare invalid the order or decision of the Council or 
Authority or a Committee thereof or of any such Chairman and_ substitute 
any order or decision they may deem proper. 


(2.) For good cause remove from Office any Chairman of such Council 
or Authority or any member of a Country Authority or any Overseer or 
other Officer of such Council or Authority and in his room appoint a 
Chairman, member, Overseer or other Officer. 


(3.) Make By-Laws with respect to the definition and regulation of rights 
and liabilities of parties interested in Company Canals or dams between 
Villages and Country Districts or between such Districts and any adjoin- 
ing plantation or land. 


(4.) Make By-Laws with respect to the definition and regulation of 
powers and duties of such Councils and Authorities and of the Officers 
thereof, and with respect to the management and administration of such 
districts and to the quorum, proceedings and place of meetings of Commitiees 
ot such Local Authorities, and for any purpose for which a Local Authority 
is authorised to make By-Laws to have effect in such districts. 


The Board: have made By-Laws dealing with a variety of matters 
coming within the purview of the Ordinance. 


‘The Board may also: 


(a.) Exercise in any Village or Country District any or all of the powers 
of a Local Authority whenever it appears expedient to do so. 


(6). Subject to Sections 34 and 35 of the Ordinance which deal with the 
constitution of Village Councils and Country Districts order that any 
vacancy in any Village Council or Country District shall not be filled. 


(c.) Declare works of special magnitude as “special works” to be carried 
out under the procedure prescribed in Section 312 of the Ordinance 
to be followed preparatory to the execution of special works. 


(d.) Make By-Laws with respect to the Sanitary care of the ports of the 
colony, of all seamen and other persons belonging to any vessel therein or 
in any of the rivers or creeks of the colony or in the territorial waters 
thereof. 


(e.) Borrow money for execution of any of the purposes of the Ordinance 
and mortgage any rate for the payment thereof. 


(f.) Purchase at execution sale any property sold for non-payment of 
any rate or tax. 
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(y.) Cause to be made such inquiries as are directed by Ordinance or 
such as they may see fit in relation to any matters concerning the public 
health in any place, or any matters for which their consent, sanction or 
approval is required by the Ordinance. 


(4.) Have power to regulate land laid out for building purposes. 


(2.) Enforce the obligations of a Local Authority who have made default 
in providing their district with sufficient main drains, or in the maintenance 
of existing main drains, or in providing their district with a supply of water 
in cases where danger arises to the health of the inhabitants from the 
insufficiency or unwholesomeness of the existing supply or who have made 
default in enforcing any of the provisions of the Ordinance. 


In addition to these powers the Board, with respect to each Rural 
Sanitary District 


(a.) Possess the powers conferred on a Local Authority of any Village 
or Country District including the power to levy a rate and to enforce 
payment thereof ; but the Board exercising the powers of such Authority 
shall not be bound to perform any act required by the Ordinance to 
be performed by such Authority, which it appears inexpedient to them to 
perform. 


(b.) Have and may exercise in any Village or Country District any or all 
of the powers of a Local Authority whenever it appears to the Board 
expedient to do so, and may exercise any or all of such powers in any 
district, whether there is or is not a Local Anthority of such District. 


With respect to the Urban Sanitary Districts of Georgetown and 
New Amsterdam, the Board have the powers of supervision, inspection 
and control over the work done or to be done and acts performed or 
about to be performed by the respective Town Councils in matters 
affecting the general sanitation of the Towns, and in certain matters of 
local administration. 


With regard to the other districts it will be seen that the Board have 
very extensive powers and in fact directly superintend all of their works. 


Village Districts are administered by Village Councils. These consist 
of such number, not less than four, as the Board may from time to time 
determine. The Councillors may all be elected by the voters or all 
appointed by the Board, or some be elected and others appointed as the 
Board may decide. The general rule is that the Councils consist of both 
elected and appointed Councillors. 


Country Districts are administered by Country Authorities which 
consist of not less than three members, all of whom are appointed by the 
Board. The Board may add to or diminish the number of the members. 
The Board apppoint the Chairman of all Village Councils and Country 
Authorities. 
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The Board’s Ordinance also deals with the general sanitary provisions 
for the Colony grouped as shown below :— 


Drainage. 
Water Supply. 
Water Closets and Privies. 


Scavenging and Cleansing and to Offensive Drains, Trenches, and to 
Collection of Matter. 


Common Lodging Houses and Houses let in Rooms, and Offensive Trades. 


The inspection of meat, foodstuffs and vegetables exposed for sale is 
provided for and penalties can be recovered against any person contra- 
vening the sections. 


Powers are also given the Board to deal with Infectious and 
Epidemic Diseases, and other kindred subjects. 


The history of village administration in all its phases since 1892, 
shows distinct signs of progress, and though it may be regarded as slow, 
still progress has been forward and the conditions to-day existing are 
infinitely better than those which prevailed twenty years ago. The 
villagers have been taught to keep their obligations and meet their 
assessments, and, with improvement under these heads, the financial 
position and credit of the several Village and Country Districts have 
vastly improved. With improvement of credit the various Local 
Authorities of the different Village and Country Districts are able from 
time to time to approach the Central Authority and obtain money on 
loans which is expended on a variety of works of improvement. Hach 
application for a loan has to be submitted to the Central Authority and 
the loan is only made by the Governor-in-Council on its recommendation. 
Full advantage has been taken of this benefit and from 1902 to date the 
various Local Authorities have borrowed sums amounting to $93,597, all 
of which has been expended in carrying out works of improvement in the 
Districts borrowing the money indicated. Provision is in every case made 
for repayment of the loan in annual instalments with interest at the rate of 
47, and these instalments are duly met on their becoming due. The sums 
repaid to date amount to $19,004. The sum due to the colony on loan 
at date is $74,592: of which total $25,000 was borrowed during this 
financial year as Drought and Ordinary Loans. 


Prior to 1902 the loans made by the Government to the villages do 
not appear to have carried any interest nor was any provision made for 
the regular repayment of the loans. 


Between 1904 and 1907 an exceeding heavy wash set in at Buxton 
and Friendship and as a result the Village Council had to spend a sum of 
over $20,000 in fivhting the sea. To assist the villagers the Combined 
Court, by resolution in 1907, remitted the payment of $6,542.21 part of 
the sum of $20,000: which the Government had advanced the Village 
Council to carry out the necessary Sea Defence work. 
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Drainage is closely watched by the Executive officers of the Central 
Authority and every opportunity which presents itself for improving it, 
is taken advantage of. 


The Combined Court votes annually a sum of $4,000 for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the shape of Grants, Village and Country Districts in 
carrying out important works, more especially in connection with sanita- 
tion and drainage, which cannot be provided for out of current revenue. 
These grants are authorised by the Governor on the recommendation of 
the Board. 


In sanitary matters, progress 1s, unfortunately, slow. The Central 
Authority and the Village Councils meet with little co-operation from the 
villagers and what is accomplished is only the outcome of constant effort, 
threats, notices and prosecutions. With the greater interest now taken 
by everyone in the colony in Health and Sanitary matters ; the publicity 
and prominence given to the subjects by the Press; and the gradual 
education of villagers to the necessity for a strict observance of sanitary 
measures in their daily life, the future should be one productive of greater 
sanitary results in all the Villages and Country Districts of the colony. 


Within recent years a feature has been the development of the 
Country Districts administered under the Board’s Ordinance. These have 
rapidly increased in number and importance and yearly continue to make 
real progress and take rank in economic importance. This is a class of 
District that twenty years ago was practically unheard of and was abso- 
lutely neglected. 


With the creation of the Local Government Board, with the compre- 
hensive Ordinance under which it works a further impetus was given to 
all classes of villages. 


To-day the condition of the Village and Country Districts ‘of the 
Colony is distinctly hopeful and their futures give promise of prosperity. 


The days of irresponsible debt contracting and the happy-go-lucky 
disregard of contracted obligations are past. The Board insists on the 
regard of strict business principles by all the Village Councils and 
Country Districts, and on the different districts being run on business 
lines. This policy is having its effect and must in future bring good 
results. 


A review of the administration of the villages would not be 
complete without the mention of the work of the Village Councils. Any 
unbiased judge is forced to admit that the measure of self-oovernment 
given to villagers in 1892 has, judged by the results, been fully justified. 
The Councils have done, unostentatiously, an amount of real solid good 
work, to which is due a measure of praise, and I have no hesitation in say- 
ing that Iam convinced that with the experience already gained the 
Councils will in future play a more prominent part in the successful 
epvelopment of the vulages of the colony. 
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During the present year an important step has been taken by the 
Local Government Board in the cause of Sanitation, which should have 
far-reaching results on the future health of the villages and the general 
death rate of the colony. The Board under the section 17 of the Local 
Government Ordinance have appointed Drs. Wise and Minett, the Govern- 
ment Bacteriologist and Assistant Government Bacteriologist, as Medical 
Officers of Health to the Board. To further strengthen the staff of the 
Board on the sanitary side a new appointment has been made in the 
shape of a Sanitary Inspector, and the officer to fill it is to be appointed 
from England. This officer will be under the direct control of the 
Medical Officers of Health. The Board is satisfied that with the co-opera- 
tion of two such highly qualified and enthusiastic Medical Officers of 
Health as it now possesses, further aided by a zealous Sanitary Inspector, 
its programme of sanitary work and reform in the Village and Country 
Districts stands an excellent chance of being successfully carried out. 


To give an idea of the vast improvement which has been effected in 
the Village Districts, and is fast being attained in the Country Districts, 
I do not think I can do better than illustrate the fact by quoting a few 
figures. 


During the period 1883 to 1892 when 18 Villages paid rates, the 
rates collected averaged only about 75” per annuin. 


For the period 1892 to 1900-1901, the same number of villages 
being dealt with, the collection, taken as a whole over the period named, 
never exceeded 80°/, and for four of the years the record was 70 to 75/7. 


In the financial year 1901-02, a marked improvement set in, the 
average collection going up from 757 in the previous year to 81,. From 
this date onward every successive year has shown an improvement, and 
even with the number of Village Districts increased from 18 to 22 the 
improvement has continued, last year the collection having reached the 
excellent average of 99.17. 


1 think the present position is one which must give universal satis- 
faction, showing as it does an average improvement of 217 in twelve 
years. I do not think I will be accused of being over sanguine when | 
state that I feel satisfied that when such a vast improvement can take 
place in such an important branch of village administration in such a 
comparatively short period it should inspire those entrusted with the 
conduct of village affairs with the determination to accomplish (and it is 
possible to accomplish) the same results in other departments of village 
administration. 
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SOME OLD GRAVES OF THE COLONY. 


By MicuaeL McTurk, C.M.G. 

8 
In the course of my journeying and in pursuit of evidence of previous 
Dutch occupation to be Jaid before the Arbitral Tribunal for the delimita- 
tion of the boundary between this Colony and the United States of 
Venezuela, beside coming across many undoubted and prominent remains 
and listening to the recollections by old residents, I took the following 
verbatim copies of inscriptions on some of the graves I discovered or 
which were pointed out to me. These are all from the left bank of the 
Essequebo river or the islands in that river. I have seen and known of 
the existence of many others in other parts of the Essequebo, but I 
confined my quest for information to the left bank of that river and the 
islands adjacent, or as in the case of Fort Island, where indisputable 

evidence of former Dutch occupation existed. 


In nearly every instance the graves had been dug up by persons 
hoping to find money, the idea then, ‘and which is still, prevalent being 
that the Dutch buried money in tein graves; and this incited to their 
desecration. 


The direct descendants of several of those named are still resident in 
the colony. 


It may be interesting here to mention that the oldest person from 
whom I derived information was a member of the Militia and was drilled 
by Lieut. Colonel Hislop on his visit to Essequebo in 1797. This man 
died about ten years ago. I also had information from the man who 
acted as pilot to the schooner in which Lieut. Col. Hislop travelled. He 
predeceased the former mentioned by several years. 


Begraaf Plaats 
Van Der Heer 
Bastian Christiasen 


Arrawarri Creek, Left Bank, Essequebo River. 


5th Muy 1896. 


Begraaf Plaats 
Van Mejufvrouw 
Moeder Van Den Heer 


Bastian Christiansen 
Arrawarri Creek, Left Bank, Essequebo River. 
5th May 1896. 
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Hier Leet Begraven 
Lauwrens Gerhardus Lodewyck Backer 
Geboren Te Rio Essequebo 
Den 2 November 1767 
En Overleden Den 1 September 
1768 
Fort Islund Essequebo Raver 
Ist May 1896. 


(Arms) 


Hier Legt Begraven 
Den Heere Anthony Thierens 
In Desseles Leven President 
Kieser, En Capiten Der 
Respective Burgery etc., ete. 
Geboren in Essequebo 
Den 8 November 1733 En 
Overleden den 26 November 1785 


Plantation Arthurville, Wakenaam Islund 
Essequebo River May 15th 1896. 


Hier Legt Begraven 
Meiuttrouw 
Elisabeth Hollander 
Geboren in Deeze Colonie 
Den 15 July 1698 
Eerst Wedue Van De Ed. Achtb Heer 
Hendrik Spoors 
Oud Raad En Secretarie 
En Laast Van De Ed. Achtb Heer 
Cornelis Boter 
Overleden Op Haar Ed. Plantagie 
Nieuw Vredenburg 
Den 18 October 1769 


Groote Creek, Left Bank Essequebo River May 4th 1896. 
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(Arms) 


Hier Legt Begraven 
De Edele Achtbaare Heer 
Cornelis Boter 
Oud Raad Van Civiele 
En Crimineele Justitie 
Geboren In Middelburg 
Den 4 September 1698 
Overleden Op Zea Plantagie 
Nieuw Vredenburg 
Den 18 September 1764 
Groote Creek Left Bank Kssequebo liver 


May 4th 1896. 


(Arms) 

Hier Legt Begraven 
Anthony Thierens 
Geboren 
In Rio Essequebo 
Den 2 August 1763 
En Overleden 
Den 9 July 1792 


Plantation Arthurville, Wakenaam Island, 
Essequebo River May 15th 1896. 


es 


(Arms) 

Hier Lett Absalom Zeagers Iunor 

Geboren En 20 September 1752 

Overleid Den 10 August 1770 
Oud 17 Iaaren 10 Maanden En 20 Daagen 
Den Doode Spreekt 

(Remainder not Legible) 
Weri-wery, Cooro Creek, Left Bank, Essequebo River. 
May 5th 1896. 


(Arms) 

Hier Legt Begraven 
Johannes Lambertus Teschemaker 
Geboren 
In Essequebo 
Den 24 January 1793 
_En Overleden 
Den 20 January 1799 


Plantation Arthurville, Wakenaam Island, 
Essequebo River, May 15th 1896. 
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‘Hier Legt Begoraven 
Den Heere 
Abraham Adolphus Van Der Kay 
In Zyn Edele Leyen Kieser 
Van Den Edele Achtbaren Raad 
En Capitein Der Respective 
Borgerye Dezer Colonie &c., &e. 
xeboren in Essequebo 
Den 31 January 1750 
En Overleden 
Den 29 December 1789 


Plantation Arthurville, Wakenaam Island, 
Essequebo River, May 15th, 1896. 


De Gedagtenisse 
Des Reet Veerdigen 
Sal Tot Segeninge Syn 
Proverbia 10 Vers 7 


(Arms) 


Hier Leet Begraven 
Den Heer Anrakern Van Doorn 
Oud Raad Dezer Colonie 
Geboren Den 4 Desember 1695 
En Overleden Den 17 Juny 1764 
Des Namiddags Cira Drie Uuren 
Dus Oud Agjen Sestig lIaaren 
Ses Maanden En Dertien Dagen 


Acaracooroo Creek, Left Bank Essequebo River 


May Sth 1896 


(Arms) 


Hier Legt Begraven 
Margaret Wiltscut 
Wed Pieter Lusses 
Geboren Te Middelburg In Zealand 
In Den Jare 1708 Op Den 30 December 
En Overleden In Rio Essequebo 
Op Den 26 January 1775 
In Den Ouderdom Van 66 Jaaren 
En 27 Dagen 
(rreat Troolie Island EHssequebo River 
May 14th 1896. 
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Sacred To The Memory 
Of 
Captain Joseph Waldron 
Of Rhode Island North America 
Who Departed This Life 
February 7th 1792 
Aged 29 Years. 


Fort Island Essequebo River 
May Ist 1896. 


Hier Legt Begraven Cornelia van Doorn 
Geboren 8 October 1728 
Overleden 15 September 1735 , 
Dus Oud 6 Iaren xi Maanden en 8 Dagen 
Acaracooroo Creek, Left Bank Essequebo River 


— 


(Arms) 


Hier Leet Begraven 
Joan Teschemaker 
Geboren 
In Essequebo 
Den 19 April 1798 


(Remainder not legible) 
Plantation Arthurville, Wakenaam Island, 


Essequebo River May 15th 1896. 
De Gedagtenisse Des Regtveerdigen 
Sal Tot Segeninge Zyn Prov x Vers 7* 


(Arms) 


Hier Legt Begraven Josina van Sweert 
Huys Vrouw Van Abraham van Doorn 
Raad Deser Colonie 
Geboren 13 May 1705 
Overleden 11 May 1753 Smorgens Om 3 Uren 
Dus Oud 48 Iaren Min 3 Dagen 


Actracooroo Creek, Left Bank Essequebo River, 
May sth 1896. 


* The memory of the just is blessed, but the name of the wicked shall 
rot. 
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(Aris) 


Hier Leet Begraven 
Vrouwe Alida Ester Thierens 
yeboren Mennes 


Te Bergen op den Zoon Geboren 


In Den Jare 1734 En 
Overleden den 19 Juny 1770 


Plantation Arthurville, Wakenaam Island, 


Essequebo River May loth 1896. 


(Arms) 


Hier Leet Begraven 


Den Wel Eede Le Gestrenge Heer 


Johannes Backer Commandant 
En Capityn Luyenant 
Den Miltie Benevens Raad 
Der Brijde Collegien 
Over de Colonie Essequebo 
Cum Annexis 


Overleeden Den 19 February 1772 


Gebooren In Doornick 
In Den Jaare 1737 


Fort Island Essequebo River 
Ist May 1896. 


(Arms) 


De Gedaegtenisse Des 
Regtvaerdigen Salt Tot 
Zeegeningen Syn, 

Mier Leet Begraven 
Michael Roth 
Geboren In Neurenburg 
Op Den 18th ‘February 1732 
Overleden In Rio Essequebo 
Op Den 15th November 1770 
In Syne Leven Geweest 
Chirureyn In Dienst Deir 
Edelle Geoctroyeerde 
West Indische Compagnie 
Ter Caamer Zeeland 


Fort Island 1st May 1896. 
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(Arms) 


Ter 
Gedaghtenis 
Va Mejuffrouw 
lacomina Van Der Kruysse 
Eet Genoote 
Van Der Heer 
Samuel Zeagers 
——Wanger Overleden 
———Rio Essequebo 
15 Augustus 1768 
Uder Don Van 26 laaren 
-—_—_—_—_—_—-—Maanden En 8 Dagen 
-_—Aar Ken Wyl By Dit Gestleen 
-_——-T Kille Kout Gebeent 
--___-+____-/wangre Sta 


On another Piece of same stone 


De Boodv 
L Beklagen 
Edrage 


Weri-wery, Cooro Creek, Left Bank Essequebo Rvver, 


May 5th 1896. 


De Regt Veerdige 
Sal Ineeuwige 

Gedagtenisse Zyn 
Psalm 119 Vers 6 


(Arnis) 


Hier Leot Begraven 
Jacomina Cornelia Lussis © 
Huys Vrouw Van 
Hendrik Van Doorn 
Geboren Den 2 May 1742 En 
Overleden Den 10 May 1763 
Des Morgen Somduuren 
Dus Oud 21 laaren 
1 Maanden 5 Daagen 


Acuracooroo Creek, Left Bank Essequebo River 


May Sth 1896. 
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TO PARADISE. 


Notes from An Kzaplorer’s Diary. 


Bw PRs PLuSTEWwART. 
“The life of man is a journey; a journey that must be travelled, however 
bad the roads or the accommodation.”—(The Citizen of the World). 


July, 1912, Monday.—Start by Berbice River steamer at 7.03 a.m. 
There is no road to Paradise —accommodation to be afforded (appropri- 
ately enough) by district Missionary—tide all in favour and weather fine 
but sultry—so sultry (as is usual in July) that this might be called 
“From Hell *—a name frequent on the lips of the steamer boys. Three 
together, the Parson, the Commissary and myself ; for the doctor—almost 
necessary to complete the expedition—is only a temporary item of it, 
withal filled with sage counsel and cheerful references to a new post 
mortem knife, which he seems to hint will be kept bright against the 
return of the exploration party whole or fragmentary. 


Arrive Sugar Pln. “ Friends” 7.50. Emotional farewell with the 
Doctor at this point. “ Lucy, Lucy” in sight, marked by a group of 
cabbage palms, as we pass ‘“ Highbury ” at 8.20. “‘ Highbury ” is distin- 
ouished by a house with a tower, from which the Manager in sugar days 
proposed to keep an eye on his people. It is now out of sugar cultiva- 
tion. Verb. Sap. perhaps. But a whiff of the hospitable old plantation 
days still comes pleasantly across the water as one observes the “rule of 
the river” and quaffs the rosy “ pink stuff” in little glasses, with a wee 
thought of old time while the failing old tower blinks hopes for the 
morrow. 


The public road ends at Highbury ; but it is proposed to make up 
the old road again to Mara, some 16 miles onwards and inwards. 


The “ Ranch ” at 8.40. A cattle farm, started a few years ago—S5 
shares now up to $35—$40—‘“ Hurrah for the men that work.” 


Meet sugar estate ‘‘ Mara ” launch at 9.25 on its puffy noisy way to 
town. 


Schepmoed Magistrate’s Court and Police Station (4 men) at 10. Field 
of ripe corn fills the clearing. The weather has been propitious for corn, 


_ “and the fields of (corn) that were springing 
“Green from the ground when (last we came), now 

waving above (us) 
‘‘ Lifted their slender shafts, with leaves interlacing, and forming 
‘‘ Cloisters for mendicant crows and granaries 

pillaged by (Mypouries).” 
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This was all the doing of Mrs. Welcome—Queen, Koh-i-nur of Rest- 
house-keepers—who could make even the depressing atmosphere of 
“Mara” almost pleasant by her cheerful attendance and welcoming 
smile of ivory set in ebony. 


10.07. Sugar estate ‘‘ Mara “—a pebble lefton the beach by the 
retiring tide of sugar—the only sugar estate left surviving so far‘‘ up 
Fiver, : 


10.50. Breakfast. An interval in observing quite essential even to 
the most ardent explorer. Note that ‘ pepper pot” and “ matrimony ” 
harmonise well with sueh occasions. 


12.30. ‘ Vigilante.” Sawmill of Mr. Mitchell Here the scene is 
made gay by 5 bateaux. This is a pleasant change. The river has 
been lonely and keeps lonely except when we stop at some point, when 
a few corials or bateaux paddle out to us. The “ Mara” launch was an 
event. We see one raft of logs of timber drearily ffoatine down stream. 
No life on the river ; and ashore, an occasional hut by the waterside — 
always the dismal pimpler bush and Mocca-Mocea made gloomier still by 
the unmusical cry of the “ Canje Pheasant ” bewailing his habitat. 


BUT-——— 


1.10 pm. Bartica Downs FIRST RISING GROUND. “ Turning 
Water” 1.40 p.m. So called from the numerous eddies that dimple the 
now Clearer and darker waters of the river here. ‘‘ Enchanted eddies,” if 
the legend be true, that here sank, under fire from Fort Nassau, some 
buecaneering vessels, some hundreds of years ago, the souls of whose 
turbulent crews still vex the dark quietude of the stream that engulphed 
them. 


Fort Nassau 1.45 p.m. marked by high cabbage palms. Says Hart- 
sinck: “In year 1666 a certain Captain or Owl of the Arrawacks, 
named Kakabaretje, who lived in the Abary, had arrived accidentally at 
Fort Nassau with some of his people for the purpose of trading, when a 
few English Privateers attacked the Fort in a barque of 10 guns. The 
Indians took refuge in the forest, but the Captain, to show his courage, 
remained with the whites. Being frightened, however, by the roaring of 
the guns, he crept into an empty sugar boiler which was lying in the 
store. Returning afterwards to his Indians, he reproached them for their 
cowardice, and boasted that he had saved the Fort in a great measure, 
by his valour.” 


Here saith the historian Rodway :— 


“Above the mouth of the Wieronje stood Pln. Peereboom, the 
property of the Patroon, while below the same creek was built a block- 
house called the house of Van Peere, not necessarily because any of the 
Patroons lived there, but that it represented the Colony House and was 
fitted for defence as a wooden Fort, against Indian raids. Fort Nassau 
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was intended as a protection against enemies from without, and there 
were few, if any, plantations between it and the mouth of the river. 
~The Canje had not yet been occupied, so that there were no posts 
required in that direction, and with the long stretch of unoccupied terri- 
tory on either hand, there was no question of boundaries. There 
being no town, in case of emergency, the planters were collected at either 
the block house of Van Peere, or Fort Nassau, according as circum- 
stances required.” 


210. A baboon (Mycetes sp.) howls from the bank—-herald of the 
forests we long to penetrate. 


2.45. ‘ Sandhills.” —the Missionary’s home. 


4 p.m. Arakali Creek on right bank—field of corn on left. Half-an- 
hour after we get light showers of welcome rain, and at 4.45, we arrive at 
Hollandia, where there is a school and Mission house. In this neigh- 
bourhood the Gladstone family, of which the great William Ewart 
Gladstone was a scion, at one time held estates. 


5.20. Pass derelict canoe—custom of river people to borrow a 
neighbour's boat and return it by setting adrift on return tide. 


6.10. Veruni (Wieronie ?) Creek—fairly big. Abode of Rev. Taylor 
(Protector of ‘ Bucks’) Ebene Point? Here a shoal of corials enlivened 
the monotony. 


8.14pm. PARADISE! Evidently we have taken Paradise by 
surprise—no one is ready for us—-and where is the climate ?—all is dark, 
disagreeable and hot—even the man with the accounts says to-morrow 
will do. Some one, looking in the lurid flicker of a Dietz lamp infernally 
like a fiend, appears and consults in whispers with one of our party. An 
exasperating interval, language repressed, for we have a tank of petrol 
near by, then we get into our launch and inake hot foot back to Kumaka 
and dinner. 


We have arrived at our sleeping (?) place and time now concerns 
us nothing. ; 


The cooking fires blaze merrily. We sling hammocks in the open 
rest-house (and an Indian—with a Dutch name, who plays a large part 
in this record—appears). Kxcellent dinner, topped oft with liqueurs ; 
and we feel like Tartarin Quixote ‘‘ Oh for the double-barrelled rifles, 


daggers, lassoes, and mocassins.. And so to hammock—but not to 
sleep. How wonderful are the sandflies in their universality and activity ! 
One thinks of Tartarin Sancho “Oh for . . . . all my comforts.” 


Yet one of us sleeps—his snores lacerate the souls of the wakeful. 


Tuesday, 7.45 a.m. Back to Paradise, passing the house on the 
Hill, high up among the tree-tops. Find that the steamer has just 
wriggled itself round for its return voyage. The river being compara- 
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tively narrow at this point, this feat is performed by paddling a little up 
river, then backing into the Wikki Creek (which joins the Berbice here), 
then forward again and quick turn to starboard. During the recent 
drought this had become a most difficult and exasperating manceuvre. 


The itinerary of the Monday—Wednesday steamer, it appeared, is 
this :—Leaving New Amsterdain at 7 a.m. on Monday it arrives under 
the most favourable conditions at Paradise after dark at 8 p.m. Leaves 
as soon as possible after dawn on Tuesday. Goes no further than Mara 
on that day, and gets under way at 7 a.m. on Wednesday for New 
Amsterdam. ‘So that the three-day voyager to Paradise is somewhat 
worse off than was Moses in respect of the Promised Land. Are we 
up-to-date ? The scenery here, with its hills and the rolling Downs of 
Kumaka, its creeks and Itabos, is charming, and provoked the question 
why is a day wasted at Mara (to which nobody wants to go and every- 
body is glad to leave) and a delightful day in fairy land denied to the 
jaded dwellers of the coast ? The answer was, that the steamer picks up 
cattle all the long Tuesday, as she goes—the method being to drive the 
animals into the river, swim them to the steamer’s side where they are 
hauled on board, somehow ; and that the process is slow. <A passenger 
steamer for cows irresistibly recalls Drayton's grave description of The 
Flood— 


‘And now the beasts are walking from the wood, 
‘As well of ravine as that chew the cud, 


“viii (all Gap ky bellowed mate dowk oe 
‘And to the Ark brings on the fair-eyed cow, 


The Flood! worse and worse! We are not up-to-date. But we 
are now embarked on our launch ; and vain questionings are left behind 
as we enter the Wikki Creek 8.35 a.in. | 


A small green humming-bird inquisitively follows a short way. On 
the banks an occasional Bastard Cocoa tree, while numerous Mora trees 
relieve the green with the beauty of their young foliage—russet, 
chocolate, pink. The Mora Bucquiya of the mid bush has a red trunk 
and three-seeded pod—filowers white in catkins—its wood is harder than 
that of the riverside variety. White Martins flit about the stream and a 
Caligo butterfly with bright blue splashes on its front wings lollops across 
our bow. 


10.10. Amuri Itabo. 20 miles up. Here are markedly high trees 
with fine foliage from which the sun’s rays falling at their present angle 
conjure wonders of tint and chiaroscuro. 


10.05. Manarehbo. 
10.07. Other end of Amuri Itabo. 
10.10. Ororehbo. 
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10.23. Kam (ar?) akata Itabo. A bright blue Morpho butterfly, 
just out of reach, mocks the entomologist, and flirts into the bush. 


10.30. ‘‘Small Creek.” Urania day moth at this time very 
plentiful all over the colony, flits by. 


10.30. Yowarano Creek—biggish—the Itabo that joins it is called 
Yowarani. A troop of green and black dragonflies and some yellow 
butterflies dance a fairy measure; but bodily wants to discount ethereal 


JOYS. 


10.35. Land for breakfast, and while it is preparmg we PLUNGE 
INTO THE FOREST. We have guns of course (and butterfly nets) ; 
Tartarin Quixote : ‘Cover yourself with glory” Tartarin Sancho (very 
calm) : ‘‘Tartarin cover yourself with (mosquito net).” Tartarin Quixote 
(very excited): ‘An axe, somebody give me an axe.” Tartarin Sancho 
(very hungry): “‘ Jeanette, my breakfast.” 


After climbing a mountainous ant’s nest, nearly as big as the dome 
of St. Paul’s—hush! we see a Maam (a bird that runs along the high 
branches of trees like a squirrel) ; it 1s at the top of the tree, at the foot 
of which we stand. Silence falls. The marksman takes aim. His is not 


“The rifle of Master Gervai 

‘“ Always loaded, always loaded. 
“ The rifle of Master Gervai, 

‘‘ Always loaded, never goes off.” 


On the contrary the gun goes off too soon—the bird flies away— 
the sportsman seems stunned—he is unable to speak—Hn effet, it is 
not the gun of Master Gervai, it has gone off and given him a mule’s 
kick on the bridge of the nose. The Maam, you understand, is a 
difficult bird to shoot. 


In our walk we find Karimanni gum, the ‘ Buck” substitute for 
cobblers’ wax, and the Bukaroona bush rope, a somewhat elastic vine, 
with a Morocco leather-like smell; and the Sada pimplas or, rather, 
squat thorns, used to prevent over-development of mamme in young girls. 
Here we found, too, the Wadaduri (Monkey pot)—Lecy'his sp.—with 
its bark deeply furrowed like broom; and one of the ‘ Kama-a-dan,” a 
plant with pouch-like fruit, the leaves of which are much appreciated by 
the Maipuri or Tapir. 


Breakfast ended at 1.15 hurried by heavy shower of rain. Our 
chef's cooking was somewhat defective and his method of serving com- 
plicated—violent struggle for supremacy going all the while between the 
smelis of the Morocco leather bush rope (which, from being novel and 
agreeable, had become nauseating fromits insidious persistence), some- 
body’s French drill trousers, and petrol: 
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1.35 pan. Start again after photograph with background of 
‘‘ Buckeens ”; this should have been an effective and striking picture, as 
the principals were armed to the teeth with butterfly nets, fishing rods, 
guns, knives and other bristly weapons—but it was too much for the 
camera. This camera had failed us before (as we found afterwards) on 
the steamer, when we had been at much pains to make ourselves 
picturesque and Wide-World-Magazineish—it played another scurvy 
trick on the “ rolling downs of Kumaka” ; it will be, therefore, merely 
charitable not to advertise it ; and no charge, accordingly, will be made 
for this reference : but it is not easy to get on and keep on for three 
separate prolonged periods, an artless Empire-building expression ; and 
in effect, a sense of injury and lostness comes now ever stealing into our 
meditative moments as we think of the camera. 


At starting, the lead is heaved—two fathoms depth. 
1.45. Yowarani Itabo-—other end. 


Aroocoory Creek. 

1.55. Notoro (Cooroowa ?) Itabo (left bank). 
2.05. Kokorite Creek (right bank). 

2.20. Hiblooa Itabo. 


2.25. Lake Ikarua and Boodoodah Creek (big) Eta swamp with the 
usual Macaws. 


2.30 p.m. Opening into swamp left bank. 


3 p.m. Contrebisci Creek appears—Wikki goes to right. Savan- 
nah and broad swamp. 


3 p.m. Turn back taking depth at Seban Creek—=3 fathoms. Test 
soil at creek side—loose clay—good, says our guide, for yams, pines, 
ground nuts, &c. Yellow on top—at 14 feet down whiter—siegns of iron 
about 8 feet below. | 


Home again at Missionary’s Rest House at Kumaka. We endeavour 
to dine off very tough chicken, price 1 shilling, cooking, 2 shillmes—no 
wonder—this is the doing of our guide’s wife—evidently she has been or 
should be a Bayswater lodging house-keeper—she is a ‘‘ Buckeen ”—it 
is obvious that the Missionary has not been idle. 


Wednesday.—Alack ! How times flies ! 


6 a.m. Swim in river, then fish for half-an-hour, do not even catch 
a cold. Then off for a delightful ramble. First we scramble. up (panting 
a little) to The House on the Hill, then joyously over the downs enamelled 
with flowers of various hues and low growth. We find the Sandpaper 
bush, and the garlic smelling vine for the fever bath, the Kabadula bush 
rope that gives drinking water to the thirsty bushman ; “ Kamaratuka ” 
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too we are shown-——a very tall tree. Another Kam-a-dam broad leathery — 
leaf. O hardy Maipuri! Home again, down hill this time, and almost 
as breathless to the mud-flatter—and breakfast. 


Our headquarters are, as you have divined, Kumaka, where there 
are—a little church whose foundations are of the little Dutch bricks of 
the old estate ; the remains of the brick tiled floor for drying the cocoa 
pods ; and an ancient little churchyard with antique graves, 


‘‘Mouldering and moss-grown through the lapse of years.” 
Thinking with Shelley, 


‘“‘ Forget the dead, the past ? O yet 
‘‘There are ghosts that may take revenge for it,” 


we walk reverently among these old tombs and copy the old 
inscriptions. 


“ Hier Leyt Begraven De Heer David Balk 
Raat, en Mester Planter OP de Plantagie 
Markay Is Gebooren Den 15 November, 1692 
en Gestorven Den 8 November, 1734.” 


Next is the grave of 


‘ Monsieur Cornelis 
‘“ Rassche Insyn Leeven Raat de ser 
‘Colonie Mester Planter op Markay 
“ (born) 17.11.’68 (?) 
ert a 15 May, 1726... . 


“ Syn sister EKliesabeth Rasche born 19.6.94. 
also 


‘* John Rasschen born 1692 
‘died 1696 (overlenden).” 


‘Catharina Hellinck Hays Vrouw Van 
‘¢ Monsieur Nicolaes Rassche 
“ Died 6 Maert 1699 


1G ees Uae Neestals ht 
Monsieur Nicolaes Rassche 
born 1649 


died 12 Feb. 1722. 
Other tombs there are ; but their inscriptions are undecipherable. 


Meanwhile our estimable guide has brought round his corial and at 
2 p.m. we embark for a paddle in the Ituni Creek which flows into the 
Berbice on the left side opposite to the Wikki. 
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Our guide deserves a special article all toj himself—he is an 
encyclopedia of river and forest lore but a little of which we have man- 
aged to preserve in these pages. We pass on our right banks of Kaolin 
showing white and on closer inspection dotted with purplish spots, 
exposed by the fall at this place of the green mantle of verdure. 
Visit Caleuni, the ‘‘ Buck ” village situated at the junction of the Wikki 
with the Berbice river. 


As usual on the approach of strangers, the village is deserted; but 
our saunter through is rewarded by the discovery of some ancient Dutch 
stone vessels of a rather graceful shape, and by an interview, on our 
return, with the oldest inhabitant, Captain Caple, an Indian of 69 
summers, who speaks of himself as the sole survivor of his generation. 
Would seem that the Buck is not a long-lived race. Then we paddle 
over to the Ituni across the river, and enter by way of its Itabo 
(a short cut or supplementary mouth) returning by way of the main 
stream after cutting through the trunk of tree—an Ituri Wallaba—for- 
tunately a small one—that had fallen across the creek. Then to head- 
quarters early, as we propose to strike camp to-morrow. 


Thursday, 8.40. Homeward bound. Sounded the Berbice at 
Kumaka 150 miles from its mouth, 38 feet deep. Weather fine but not 
hot. 


9am. ‘Ida Sabina” (dispensary). 


Tide slack (with tide our launch does 12 miles an hour). 

9.15. First and only “Coolie” seen above Mara, but there are 
many Coolie ‘ homesteads ’"—five acre grants—for at least 20 miles 
above that point. | 


9.25. ‘‘ Forresters’ Home.” (Rumshop). 


9.45. Maria Henrietta.— School and Court House—Church (Luthe- 
ran) very picturesque with tracery window and tower or belfry. 


10.50. Veruni (Wieronie—Place of the dove) Creek. 


Here we find examples of a prevalent custom—-roofs erected on four 
posts over graves, for the quiet repose of the dead. 


We pass Hollandia at 2.25 p.m., and arrive at Schepmoed and the 
end of our holiday, tired and sleepy, at 


MIDNIGHT. 


ST. GEORGE’S CATHEDRAL. 


By Rev. E. SLomMAn, M.A. 


The history of English Cathedrals is a summary of English history 
and with many of them the fabric represents in stone the formation of 
the British nation, the simple primitive Briton, the stubborn Anglo-Saxon, 
the strong-willed Norman, the virile Dane, the gradual fusing of all these 
nationalities in early English and Gothic. One century did not demolish 
what their predecessors had built but merely added to it in their own 
style. And so we see Norman, early English and the various develop- 
ments of Gothic architecture in the same buildings. And some of them 
were built in most unlikely places and on most unsuitable sites. 
Winchester Cathedral, for instance, was built on a peat bog and over 
£100,000 has lately been spent in squirting liquid cement into the peat 
bog and thus converting it into a solid foundation. Doubtless it was 
built there because at all costs the monks built their monasteries near 
rivers and so of necessity in low-lying places. And thus we see that 
from foundation to completion many hundred years elapsed, each century 
adding something to meet growing needs and even now, as in the case of 
Winchester Cathedral, probably more money has been spent on it in this 
generation than in any previous generation. 


And in tracing the history of St. George's Cathedral, as it now 
stands, we shall find that since the colony became English, each genera- 
tion has accepted the burden of providing for its own needs and thus 
paving the way for the erection of the present building, which, we hope, 
will serve not only the present but several future generations. I propose 
then shortly to narrative the history of St. George’s Cathedral. 


Almost immediately after the cession of this colony to England we 
read that the Rev. F. McMahon, Garrison Chaplain, was in the habit of 
conducting service in the Court House, Stabroek, about 1807 and on 
June 8, 1808, the Rev. W. G. Straghan held a meeting with the object of 
building an English Church in Georgetown and land was given for this 
purpose by R. B. Daly, Esq., and the heirs of Joseph Bourda. The 
building was commenced in 1811 and completed in 1812. It held about 
300 and stood on the spot where St. George's school now stands. The 
system of concurrent Endowment seems to have been in force as early 
as 1820, when the English Church received ~ 5,000, and the Scotch and 
Dutch f 3,800 each. On May 1, 1824, two English clergymen arrived, 
_ the Rev. J. Lugar, the first rector of St. George's, and Rev. B. F. Nurse. 
In 1826 the Counties of Demerara and Essequibo were divided into 
_ Parishes and it appears that Parishes were constituted as English or 
| Scotch by the vote of the principal inhabitants. Thus we see that early 
| as 1826 there was a Parish of St. George and a rector paid by Govern- 

ment. In the same year Bishop Coleridge was appointed Bishop of 
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Barbados, including Guiana. In 1831 William Piercy Austin landed in 
the colony and was for a short time curate of St. George’s. In 1835 he 
returned to the colony and acted for Mr. Lugar. In 1836 he was 
appointed Rural Dean of Essequibo and in 1838 Archdeacon of Guiana. 
In the meantime in 1836, the Rev. J. Lugar and Vestry obtained per- 
mission from the Court of Policy to raise 50,000 guilders to build a new 
Church : the foundation stone was laid on a site 40 feet west of the tirst 
Church, in 1838, completed in 1842 and consecrated by Bishop Austin, 
shortly after his own consecration, on December 1 in the same year, as 
the first Cathedral. (The first Church was sold to the Vestry of St. 
Matthew's Parish and was erected on Pln. Peter's Hall as the Parish 
Church and there it still stands.) But this Chureh had a short and 
unfortunate career: the building was built on bad foundations and as 
Archdeacon Jones said, it began its life with a broken back: at last it 
became dangerous : on one occasion tradition reports that a large piece 
of plaster almost brought to an untimely end the life of the father of 
our present acting Government Secretary and with it the day’s offertory 
which he was then presenting. Consequently a Church which should 
have lasted a century was condemned in less than thirty years and was 
taken down in 1878 by Archdeacon Wyatt who at the same time erected 
the Pro-Cathedral. 


As early as 1872 a public meeting was called by Archdeacon Jones 
to consider the question of a new Cathedral. The meeting was 
enthusiastic : the colony was flourishing: men’s hearts were generous 
and the meeting was a success in promises and performances. As an 
outcome of this meeting in 1875 negotiations were entered into with Mr. 
Cockerell, a London architect, but when matters were far advanced he 
died. Then Sir A. Blomfield was asked to submit plans and very beautiful 
was his proposed edifice but much too heavy: consequently they had to 
be reconsidered and new plans, based on principles of lightness and 
economy, with due regard to ecclesiastical art, were submitted and 
accepted, and Sprostons undertook to build the foundations for $20,000, 
there being then in hand only $48,000. 


About this period in 1885 the Bishop took another step forward in 
Diocesan organization by instituting by mandate a Dean and Chapter as 
follows :— 


Dean: F. H. Austin. Precentor: W. G. G. Austin. 
Cunons.—dtall of St. Angustine, H. J. May Stall of St. Andrew, 
D. Smith 
,, St. George, W. T. Veness > a Se ea 
H. T. 8. Castell 
1. o99,,e De ee. 
- iG H. Butt 
and they took a leading part in collecting the necessary funds for building 
the Cathedral. 


ob. Alban, Do abeaag 


St. George's Cathedral. B15 


The foundation stone was laid on November 21, 1889 and from the 
Daily Chronicle we learn that ‘‘ streaming banners and National flags 
marked the site of the ceremony. From a raised platform almost shaded 
by the gracefully hanging branches of an ancient tree the Bishop (Austin) 
conducted the ceremony. A detachment of the Ist West Indian Regiment 
was present. Among those present were the Governor (Lord Gorman- 
ston), the Lieutenant Governor (Sir C. Bruce), the Chief Justice (Sir D. 
Chalmers), the Inspector General of Police (Col. Cotton), the Mayor (Mr. 
Drysdale), Archdeacons Wyatt and Farrar, and some 10,000 people.” 
Archdeacon Austin (the Dean) said in the course of his speech: ‘“ This is 
the usual course in building large Churches and Cathedrals, a long time 
in preparation, and more or less long pauses before the completion. Laus 
Deo, praise be to God for this beginning, small though it be, compared 
with what remains to be done [how true these words have proved to be] : 
May we not hope that the general good spirit exhibited by everyone is 
an omen of future success and that before long we may see a Cathedral 
Church, noble in its size and beautiful in its proportions, of which 
materially and spiritually we may say “ Hic Domus Dei est et Porta 
Coli!” | 


The Bishop, before laying the foundation stone, said, amongst other 
things :—‘‘ Since the day when 47 years ago I consecrated the first 
Cathedral many have come and gone and I know of none at this present 
hour with whom in those earlier days | had any relationship or 
acquaintance. I appear to myself as one stranded and yet Iam not alone, 
as | believe that the gathering to-day is a sion of the sympathy which is 
not always experienced by those who have lived for others rather than 
themselves. The spot on which we stand to-day I have always looked 
upon as holy ground. It is the spot on which the banner of the Cross 
was first publicly unfurled by the Church of England just eighty years 
ago.” By this time the oval which now exists had been formed by filling 
up a Canal and dividing the road round the building, giving to the 
Cathedral a splendid site, with roads from North, South, East and West 
meeting in the oval. 


Soon after this Archdeacon Austin resigned and Canon May 
succeeded him, and during the period 1890-2 the new Dean worked with 
that stubborn force of will and indomitable enregy that characterised all 
his ministry. And this brings us to the consecration of the new Cathedral 
on the fiftieth Anniversary of the consecration of our revered Bishop, 
S. Bartholomew’s Day, August 24,1892. The following is a description 
of the building :—‘‘ The edifice is cruciform resting on a massive 
concrete wall of a nearly uniform height of 6’ 9”, except at the East end, 
where the basement walls and crypt are higher. The finest and most 
durable greenheart, supplied by Mr. Bugle, has been used. The dimen- 
sions are: length 180’, width 150’. The nave and transept roofs are 
supported by iron columns plain Gothic in style, in keeping with the 
character of the building. The walls are of greenheart filled in with 
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plaster (imitation granite) panels, the interior being treated in a similar 
manner, but these panels are smooth and white, with a view to 
decoration.” ; 


His Excellency Lord Gormanston was present, the acting Chief 
Justice (N. Atkinson), the Sheriff (H. Kirke), the Mayor (J. A. Mudoch), 
and all the other leading members of the community. The Bishop, now 
aged 86, was able to be present, but he was so unwell that his son, the 
Rev. W. G. G. Austin, had to read his address, which was full of pathos 
and love. Very apposite was the sentences in which reference was made 
to the Apostle of love, who in his last days could say little but reiterate 
“ Little Children, love one another.” It was a plea for Christian Unity 
uttered by one who in the calm evening of his life is able to grasp the 
importance of oneness in Christian effort. 


The Bishop then consecrated the building, and, finally supported by 
his son and Canon Heard, gave the blessing, the last words spoken by 
him in the Cathedral, for he died in November of the same year. 


Neither did Dean May long survive his Chief; in 1893, worn out 
with his tremendous exertions, he died, up to which time $120,000 had 
been spent on the Cathedral. 


Since then two great efforts have been made to complete the 
Cathedral during the Incumbency of Dean Caswell: in 1896 when 
$10,000 was raised and in 1906, $5,000 ; and much useful work was done in 
strenethening the foundations, buildings, concrete steps at the West end 
and the North and South transepts and concrete pavements and clap- 
boarding the East end. Its completion is now being carried out by 
clapboarding the whole exterior and completing the interior, as far as 
possible according to the original designs, including Choir stalls and Altar- 
rails, bringing the total spent on it to about $160,000 (£33,000) and it is 
intended, if possible, to commeiorate its completion on the 21st 
anniversary of its consecration, St. Bartholomew's Day, August 24, 1915. 


=z —— ee 


BRITISH GUIANESE PROGRESS AND 
LIMITATIONS. 


By A. A. THORNE, M.A. 


At the request of its worthy Editor, | am again making a contribu- 
tion to the valuable columns of 7'imehri, and crave some indulgence from 
readers for my attempt to handle, as a sequel to the article on Education, 
so difficult a subject as ‘“ British Guianese Progress and Limitations.” 
Civilisation through all the ages having had Education as its hand-maid, 
what could be more natural than for any enquirer in our midst, after 
getting the history of local Education, to endeavour to see its effect on 
the lives of our inhabitants? The distant reader must at once be told 
that British Guiana is a century old as a British colony, and that by the 
terms of its surrender by the Dutch it was to retain its laws and constitu- 
tion unless they were altered by its inhabitants. So that British Guiana 
presents to us the picture of the transformation of a Dutch colony into a 
British by the slow process of self-development. Dutch laws and customs 
have permeated the entire social fabric, and it would be unfair for the 
eritic to judge Guianese progress by the same standard as he would West 
Indian,—of Jamaica, Trinidad, or Barbados,—where British responsibility 
has been greater, and where the policy of laissez favre could have no 
treaty sanction. Thus then it will be seen that British Guiana with its 
peculiar Dutch constitution, stands quite apart from the various West 
Indian colonies in its methods, and merits distinct treatment. And 
further, its colonial history has to be divided into two separate periods, 
the one ending with the change of its Political Constitution in 1891, and 
the other beginning from that date. 


When British Guiana finally passed from Dutch to British rule in 
1814, what was its condition? The population consisted of slave-owners 
and slaves, estate proprietors and their human chattels to till those estates. 
The London Missionary Society had begun its humane work of teaching 
Christian landlords in these parts the common brotherhood of man ; it 
was facing with Christian fortitude the severe tests of persecution. It 
was the first beacon light of hope; it first brought consolation to the 
benighted African slaves. According to western ideas therefore, the first 
civilisation carried by Europeans among the Guianese inhabitants in the 
first two decades of the nineteenth century was distinctly religious ; and 
it was productive of much good, for we find that on the East Coast of 
Demerara, where these missionaries began their operations, the emanci- 
pated slaves were thrifty, united, and so God-fearing that in their 
combination to purchase estates for their common holding, they did not 
omit to erect their houses of worship as we see them in their elegant 
simplicity to-day in the villages of Victoria, Beterverwagting, Buxton, &e. 
And as first impressions are always greatest on the human mind, so the 
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first contact for good between the European and the African inhabitants 
of our colony coming through Christianity, it can be easily understood 
how docile the emancipated blacks were, how devoted to their Christian 
instructors, how ready to regard them as ideals in everything. This 
largely accounts for the fact that the negro descendants attach the 
importance they do to church-going, neglecting domestic welfare now-a- 
days to the often empty display of church attendance during the busy 
days of the week for the other sections of our heterogeneous population. 
As the emancipated slaves were uneducated and unsophisticated; the 
knowledge they would most largely imbibe came from the fountain of 
preachers of the Gospel, and some of the inertia and thriftlessness of the 
present generation is certainly the result of their early Christian instruc- 
tions. Misapplied quotations from the Bible flow all too readily from our 
creole negroes, and tend to weaken the influences of real Christianity on 
the rising generation, surrounded as it is by hordes of non-Christian 
East Indians, whose worldly progress strikes their attention all the 
time. How often is not the extravagance of the present genera- 
tion of the black and coloured population defended with such a 
quotation as “‘ Cast thy bread upon the waters, and after many days thou 
shalt find it?” If the Christian precepts given negroes of a generation 
or two ago had been accompanied by numerous concrete illustrations of 
Christian conduct and character among European inhabitants ; if moral 
turpitude had brought any punishment on the ruling classes ; if the lead- 
ing men in the community had more generally established families in the 
orthodox manner, there would be far less unfavourable criticism of our 
people than there is, The Dutch system of legitimising offspring 
certainly does seem most in accordance with the spirit of Christianity 
than the ostracism of them, and to that system is due the fact that many 
of the well-to-do and influential families of the colony in the post- 
Emancipation generations have been coloured. But also the institution 
of marriage was shaken by it, for negresses found it more profitable and 
advantageous to be mothers of children who stood a chance of recognition 
and receiving an heritage from the well-to-do sires than to be married to 
their own equals. Customs die hard ; therefore, while the British success- 
ors to the Dutch do not so thoughtfully legitimise such offspring, yet 
they naturally give a preference to the coloured, creating a dangerous 
problem for unborn generations to solve. I would, however, that this 
subject could have been treated without regard and reference to such deli- 
cate matters. but enough; it has been shown how the negroes came 
under the kindly influences of Christian Missionaries, and how too they 
were not assisted to develop a robust Christian character. 


Having now got beyond the early days of Emancipation, let us see 
alone what lines the negroes marched upward. ‘The teachers in the 
schools of the colony had to be imported, and they had to share with the 
ministers of religion in moulding the character, and, to a great extent, the 
destinies of the masses. It must be remembered that these were times 
antecedent to 1870 and the revolutionising of Klementary Education in 
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England by the Forster Act. We observed in the article on Education 
that there was not much real progress made locally in scholastic matters, 
and that the prevalent spirit of rivalry among the Christian denominations 
did not help on the cause of Education placed in their hands by a short- 
sighted Government. Kstranged from the sugar estates because of 
unpleasant reminiscences of their slave condition on these plantations, as 
well as through the substitution of indentured labour of the cheaper and 
more similar supply to slave labour, the emancipated negroes lived as 
farmers, and made their sons artisans and teachers as the next stage 
in their economic evolution. Scientific farming is hardly known 
even now in our colony, so that the men of that generation 
cannot be wholly blamed for not increasing their lands and begetting a 
generation of independent and progressive landed proprietors. The 
physical features of the lowlands on which the freedmen had expended 
all their savings to buy common property had militated against the es- 
tablishment and ownership of numerous small farms by the trained 
overseers of the sugar estates, and with that ever patent fact no un- 
prejudiced observer can harshly criticise the conduct of the negroes in 
not ‘‘ sticking’ to the soil. Had there been profitable markets for their 
produce, had their lands been insured against flood and drought, had they 
been guided by the Government, the Churches, and the ruling class while 
they possessed savings, the negroes of this colony would undoubtedly have 
developed into a strong body of peasant proprietors, and the colony 
would have gone far ahead in its development ere this. That everything 
was inimical to the establishment of profitable small farms in this com- 
munity has been well set out by the West India Royal Commission of 
1898, and needs no labouring here. Lands were only alienated by the 
Crown in parcels of one hundred acres or more, with survey fees 
and conditions attached placing them quite out of the reach of tillers of 
the soil. And these conditions obtained up to 1891, so that the pitiable 
plight of the negroes as agriculturists, their withdrawal when possible 
from that mode of life, have largely been forced upon them by circum- 
stances quite beyond their control. 


Much praise is due to Mr. N. Darnell Davis, C.M.G., who, as a liberal- 
minded Government official, took the initiative in getting the land laws 
modified, so that willing farmers could get less than one hundred acres 
from the Government, and on better conditions than were hitherto 
imposed. But had there not been a change of Constitution through the 
liberal policy of Viscount Gormanston with the able advice of the then 
Attorney General, Dr. (now Sir John) Carrington, the people of this 
colony would not have had direct representation and been able to have in 
the Legislature to carry through such reforms as a change in the land 
laws such useful legislators as the late Honourables E. C. Luard and 
Patrick Dargan, Mr. B. Howell Jones, C.M.G., and Hon. D. M. Hutson, 
K.C., who yet serves on the Executive Council. And if the change of 
Constitution preceded liberalised land laws, as undoubtedly has been the 
case, 1t would be manifestly unfair to omit the names of those primarily 
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responsible for this great Reform movement,—Mr. W. H. Hinds, Editor— 
proprietor of the Hecho, Mr,(now Dr.) D. T. Straghn of the Liberal, 
Captain E. T. White, and the late Mr, Jacob Conrad. Having come 
down to the period when lands were made somewhat accessible. to the 


more thrifty individuals of the masses, let us see what was their ability 
then to go in for farming more generally. 


The sugar estates had fallen upon evil days and had passed through 
a very severe crisis in 1885, necessitating relief and greater assistance 
from their paternal Government. There were no funds available, and no 
disposition under the old regime to make labourers become farmers and 
colonists. The industrious East Indian was repatriated at the end of his 
term of indenture, and not induced to remain with his savings and 
become a peasent farmer. The able-bodied negroes, who hitherto got 
work in seasons on sugar estates, found even those limited markets for 
their labours being rapidly lessened by the cropping and abandonment 
of some sugar estates, and by the amalgamation, labour-saving appliances, 
and curtailed expenditure on others. Luckily for these, gold was 
discovered in the hinterland, and despite the dangers of travelling, the 
privations and hardships of reaching and working in the interior, the 
negroes, who could and should have previously been made farmers, 
willingly, and, with stout hearts, flocked thither, and, by their endurance 
and steady labour, made gold in very truth a subsidiary industry, giving 
direct revenue by the royalty levied on it to a Government that made no 
effort to render it the least assistance. The negroes now became direct 
contributors to the colony's Exchequer, while through indirect 
taxation on the necessaries of life they continued to contribute the 
oreater portion of the revenues of the colony. Even at this point our 
rulers were too short-sighted to imaugurate a worth land policy, and 
inhabitants who made savings had no reasonable inducement to go in for 
farming. The Portuguese and Chinese immigrants found their chances 
in trading, the negroes who made savings had no option but to become 
professionals, being unable to hold their own in any other direction under 
the peculiar circumstances obtaining. The only fault attachable to the 
professionals has been their remissness in combination with the masses 
of their own race for the ameliorating of conditions on a bolder pro- 
gramme than that from 1891 up to the present time. And may not there 
be the excuse that men, who by dint of industry and, in many cases, 
herculean effort, have climbed the ladder between races, found it 
inconvenient to make personal losses and enemies for a general cause, 
however patriotic ? The State has not encouraged patriotism and self- 
sacrifice in this colony, either by emoluments of office or distribution of 
honours to public-spirited colonists who have served this colony well. 
The late Wm. Russell received no recognition from the Imperial Govern- 
ment for his great water schemes ; Mr. Benjamin Howell Jones has been 
the recipient of a long merited C.M.G. on the eve only of retirement 
from active life! What incentive is there to able men in our midst to 
devote themselves to general usefulness rather than be absorbed in a 
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policy of self-interest and selfishness? In every sphere in which the 
negroes have been engaged in our colony have they made real progress ; 
on the sugar estates they have furnished such skilled planters as the late 
Pretty Gordon, in the factories they stand supreme, and are sought for 
sugar boiling in far distant Africa as well as in Brazil, and throughout 
the West Indies. As mechanics, as artisans, as building contractors, 
they hold the premier place. In Medicine and Law, they have had and 
still have able representatives. As ministers and teachers they have done 
as well as limitations would allow. In the mercantile arena they are 
without experience, without much opportunity, and they will long 
remain so because of combinations. Conditions are altering, times are 
changing. The colony has had but one enlightened administration— 
the Swettenham-Ashmore—for a brief few years since the change of its 
Constitution. Still there has been progress in Village administration 
and development. The Chairman of the Local Government Board, the 
Honourable Dr. Godfrey, is ably making the Village Law Scheme of Gor- 
manston-Carrington bear abundant good fruit, and is showing the power 
of negroes to administer their own affairs satisfactorily under proper 
euidance and genuine sympathy. The Board of Agriculture, though far 
behind in this race with its much later start, is doing good work as a 
complement to self-government in the Villages, and there are healthy signs 
of progress all around. With an able and experienced adininistrator now 
at the head of our affairs, there is almost’ human certainty that this colony 
will have a strong peasant proprietary body as its backbone within the 
next decade, for the means of locomotion and transport are receiving 
immediate attention, and undoubtedly we shall early have proper schemes 
of irrigation and drainage, and profitable employment for our masses 
who will thus get the necessary capital to develop lands, and produce from 
them marketable articles for exportation in addition to supplying local 
needs as in the past. Just demonstrate to the West Indies the possi- 
bilities for our labourer to earn wages that will do more than enable him 
to eke out an existence, and we shall get an influx of profitable popula- 
tion from that source. Let a colonisation scheme take the place of the 
present indenture system for Kast Indians, and we shall get a better 
class of them for the good of the colony. Let the farmer's life become 
alluring in our country, and we shall draw desirable colonists from many 
quarters. Let communication with other countries become easy and 
cheap for our inhabitants, and they will outgrow their narrow prejudices 
which are worse than insular to-day. There is room in this country for 
all, if an enlightened policy be pursued steadily by the Government ; and 
our population should grow by leaps and bounds into millions. The 
British Government cannot afford to neglect its masses, its negroes, now 
that the United States has come so near with quite a different policy as 
regard its coloured citizens. British statesmen must feel their apathy 
whenever they are told of a Booker Washington, whenever they review 
the strides made by Negroes in the United States, and the exalted 
positions they have attained to in its Federal Government. We are a 
moving world, and British Guiana will grow yet to some British greatness, 
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The Secretary of State for the Colonies has become impressed with the 
needs of this colony; he has sent usa tried and able administrator in 
the present Governor, who is rapidly making himself acquainted at first 
hand with our conditions and our masses. The opening up of the 
Panama Canalis bringing these British possessions once more into promi- 
nence and dangerous fossils in these parts are being clearly seen in the 
bright light now pentrating the thick darkness that has so long veiled us. 
Many promising sons of Guiana have been forced by circumstances to go 
abroad to more enlightened spheres of labour, and their communications 
with those whom they leave ‘behind are rousing them up to greater 
activity and greater determination to better their condition. This is in 
itself a great stimulus to the rulers of the land to move forward to 
check the exodus of the flower of its small population. A healthy 
rivalry is growing between the East Indian settlers and the coloured 
inhabitants of our country. All are standing to-day on the tip-toe of 
expectancy for the great move forward under the lead of Sir Walter 
Egerton, whose task is no mean one, calling for the most thorough grasp 
of local conditions and great farsightedness. But he can be assured of 
loyal co-operation from the masses, who regard this as their day of 
salvation and will not lose this golden opportunity, remembering that 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Neglected, all the voyage of our lives 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


THE EARLY POSTAGE STAMPS OF BRITISH 
GUIANA. 


By A) sD EERCUSON: 


British Guiana issued its first stamps on July Ist, 1850. A notice in 
the Official Gazette of June 15th, 1850 states that postage stamps of the 
respective values of 4c., 8¢., and 12c. were being printed, and would be 
ready for sale on or before 24th instant. 


Ten years earlier Great Britain had introduced the first adhesive 
stamp for the prepayment of postage. The date fixed by a Treasury 
Minute was May 6th, 1840, although the distribution took place several 
days before the time appointed for its use. viz., on May Ist, 1840, vide 
History of the Penny Post by Rowland Hill. 


This was the outcome of Rowland Hill’s postal reform schemes 
propounded in 1837, recommended by the House of Commons Committee 
appointed in November, 1837, and resulting in the passing of the Penny 
Post Act on August 17th, 1859; the main points of which were (a) cheap 
postage ; (b) a uniform rate, irrespective of distance ; (c) prepayment 
by means of adhesive stamps. 


Rowland Hill’s principle, that the cost of carriage was an inappreci- 
able element in the expenditure of the Post Office, obtained some 
recognition in Great Britain at the time of the introduction of the penny 
stamp. Previously to this, postage in the United Kingdom varied accord- 
ing to distance, from 4d. to 16d. 


This principle was not acknowledged in the internal postal arrange- 
ments of other stamp-issuing countries at the outset. In the case of 
British Guiana, not until 1853. And it took 60 years before the 
agitation, which commenced in Britain, was universally accepted by the 
Colonies and consummated by the inauguration of the Intercolonial Ocean 
Penny Postage Scheme on Christmas Day, 1898. 


Three years elapsed before any other country followed in the foot- 
steps of Great Britain, and that country was our neighbour, Brazil ; follow- 
ed within the succeeding two years by several locals issued in Switzerland 
(Geneva, Basle, etc.) and the United States (Postmaster’s Locals) culminat- 
ing in 1847 by the regular general issue of the United States of 
America. On the 21st September of this same year appeared two of the 
world’s most famous rarities ; the ‘ Post Office” Mauritius stamps. 


In 1849, Bavaria, Belgium, and France adopted the adhesive stamps. 
Nine years had then intervened, during which period Great Britain had 
enjoyed the advantages of cheap postage and prepayment by means of 
adhesive stamps, before any European country moved in the matter. 
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During the next year, 1850, many other European States joined 
the ranks of stamp-issuing countries, including Victoria and New South 
Wales. It will thus be seen that British Guiana, sparsely peopled and 
unknown as it then was, kept abreast of the times in at least one respect— 
the adoption of the adhesive stamp. 


THE 1850 ISSUE OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


This issue consists of four values, printed in black, on course coloured 
paper, varying considerably in texture. Paper of different colours were 
utilized, in order to more easily differentiate between the four values. 

The values and colours were :— 


2c., black, on _ pale rose paper 


Ac., $4 5, yellow paper (shades) 
8c., 7 5, green paper 
12cy - 5, blue paper (shades) 


The paper on which these stamps were printed, was of the description 
used for large placard advertisements. The work was done at the. 
‘“ Demerara and Essequebo Gazette Office’ whose Proprietor was Mr. 
Henry Mackay, the printing being supervised by Mr. Devonish. 


The “ die” or “ form” of the stamp was made up as follows :—Irreeu- 
lar brass circles were made by bending pieces of thin ‘rule” into 
the requisite shape and soldering the ends together. Printers’ 
type of Roman capitals making up the words BRITISH GUIANA, were 
arranged to follow the inner curve of the circle; the words reading in 
sequence. In a straight line across the circle forming the diameter, the 
words cents in italics with numerals denoting value was arranged, the 
whole being then wedged in with quad or chewed paper. The required 
number of these forms which have been surmised to be twelve, were then - 
imposed in a chase and the sheets printed off in one of the old-fashioned 
hand-printing presses ; possibly two or more impressions being taken on 
one sheet of paper. 


It has been established that the same form was used for all four 
values, and that the numeral denoting the value was the only part 
altered in order to make the different values. That this was 
clumsily done is evident from the number of letters that are askew in 
the existing specimens of these stamps—notably the letters R and I. 
Whatever number of these forms or “ circles ” were used, it is clear that 
no two were identically alike; nor, was the arrangement of 
these forms in the chase in the same sequence for all the different printings 
that were made. We have consequently a number of minor varieties :— 


(a) Varieties of the thickness of the outer line. 
(b) Varieties of the arrangement of the internal type. 
Of these 1 variety is common to all 4 values, 
3 varieties is common to 3 values. 
3 varieties is peculiar to the 8c. only. 
1 variety is peculiar to the 12c. only. 
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(c) Variety of the 12c., with large figure 2 all straight foot, 
instead of the normal curved 2. 


(2) There are also varieties of the texture of the paper 
employed—The 4c. yellow is shown on a thin transparent 
paper known as “ pelure.” 


The diameter of the circles used were roughly one inch ; they vary, 
however, by very small fractions of an inch. 


The raison d’étre of these values was the prepayment of postage . 
by distance, the rates of postage being as follows :— 


To Plaisance, Beterverwagting, Buxton, Victoria, and 
Mahaica, on the Hast Coast, Demerara, and to 
Hague, Pln. Edinburgh, Boerasirie and Vergen- 
oegen on the West Coast, Demerara :— 4c. per oz. 
To De Kinderen, Mahaicony, Belladrum, Fort Wed fine an 
Ferry, Leguan, Wakenaam, ... a 8c. per oz. 
To New Amsterdam, Spring Garden, Tore Williams’ Town, 
Henrietta ie oo if 12e. per oz. 


~The famous rarity, the 2c. rose, was not issued until Ist March, 1851. 
Some twenty-six years elapsed before philatelists knew of the existence 
of this stamp. The first copy was chronicled in England in 1877; and 
it was not until about forty years after issue that the purport of its 
existence became known. This is best explained by quoting the notice 
in the ‘ Official Gazette’ of 22nd February, 1851, first unearthed by Mr. 
James Rodway, F.LS. : 


NOTICE. 


“ By order of His Excellency the Governor, and upon the request of 
several of the Merchants of Georgetown, it is proposed to establish 
delivery of Letters twice each day through the principal streets of 
this city, viz ;—Water St., Main St., their intermediate Streets, and the 
Brick Dam, as far as the Roman Catholic Chapel. 

“The following gentlemen have consented to receive Letters for 
delivery at their respective stores, that 1s to say—Mr. Carpenter and 
Mr. Richardson in Water St.; Mr. B, L, Watson and Mr, F. H. Stewart 
in Main St,; Mr. Torres in Brick Dam. 


“ Hach ieee must bear a stamp, for which two cents will be char seal 
or it will not be delivered, and when called for will be subject to the 
usual postage of eight cents. 

“The deliveries will take place at 10 a.m, and 2 p.m. every lawful 
day. 

“Stamps may be obtained at the Post Office or at any of the 
receiving offices. 

“This delivery to commence on Ist March, 1851. 


(Signed) HE. T. E. Darron. 
Post Office, Georgetown, 22nd February 18/1. 
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The delivery of letters in Georgetown was discontinued shortly 
after the service was initiated, which no doubt accounts, in some 
measure, for its great rarity. Possibly the small stock of these stamps 
on hand at the Post Office were used to prepay the higher rates of postage 
as pairs are known, also a copy postmarked as late as October, 1851. 


The stamps of this issue were initialled by one of the Post Office 
officials in black, blue, violet, or red inks and occasionally in black 
pencil, before being issued to the public, obviously as a safeguard 
against frauds. Copies are also known without initials, due to an over- 
sight on the part of the postal official who issued them. 


The initials found on these stamps are :—— 


E. T. E. D. the initials of E. T. E Dalton, Colonial Postmaster. 


E. D. W. 4 E. D. Wight, clerk in P. O. 

J. B.S. eS J. B. Smith. do. 

He AL Ke “ H. A. Killikelly, Postmaster of 
Georgetown. 

Wie He ai: ms W. H. Lorimer, clerk in P.O. 


The stamps of the 1850 issue, which were in use up to the end of 
1851, have always attracted collectors on account of their scarcity, 
especially in fine condition cut square. Up to the year 1877 they were 
little known in England and less so on the Continent, only some twelve 
copies being then in existence. 


Large finds were made by Mr. G. Wyatt and Mr. Daly 
in Georgetown during the years 1877 and 1878, chiefly the 
values 8c. and 12c. These stamps were sold in England, when most, if 
not all, of them were examined by Judge (then Mr.) Philbrick. Writing 
on this issue, he refers to having examined upwards of 100... . of all 
values of this issue, critically, besides many others more or less imperfect 
and refers to them as coming over “ in number.” 


The only one priced in 8. Gibbons & Co. and Pemberton, Wilson 
& Co.’s catalogues for 1882 is the twelve cents blue, used, at 40 
shillings. The values athixed by 8. Gibbons, Ltd., catalogue, 25rd Ed. 
for 1912-13 are: 


oO O 
used used 
Ac., orange se £30 
Ac., lemon yellow ee fe 
oc, green £70 £30 
12¢:, blue £30 £15 
12c., indigo £40 £15 


The 2c. stamp and 4c. on pelure not being priced. 


The great rarity of this issue,—the 2c. printed in black ou rose 
coloured paper, is one of the world’s rarest stamps, under a dozen copies 
being known. A history of the rise in value of this rarity is interesting. 
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The first recorded price paid for a copy, the second one discovered, was 
£20, purchased by the late Judge Philbrick, one of the pioneers of 
philately in its earlier days and a household name where early Guianas 
are mentioned, he having specialized and written extensively in the late 
sixties and seventies on the issues of this colony. The first discovered 
copy found in 1877 changed hands in 1878 at £25 ; in 1883 it sold for 
£30 and in 1877 for £75. In 1893 a copy of this stamp realized £210. 


Only three pairs of this rarity are in existence, the first discovered 
pair passing into the collection of Baron von Ferrary of Paris. 


The first recorded price fetched for a pair of these stamps was £175 
in 1890. In 1896 the third historic pair was discovered by Archdeacon 
F. P. L. Josa, who tells the following tale :—On Easter Monday of 1896, 
Archdeacon Josa, then Vicar of Christ Church, went to thank Miss 
Preston for the gift of two British Guiana Stamps of 1852, which had 
been presented by her to the Church. Whilst there, he enquired if she 
had any more old stamps, the lady replied, she had given all away but 
brought out a basket filled with old papers and allowed the Vicar to 
search, when he was rewarded by discovering an envelope addressed. 


Miss Rose, 


Blankenburg. 


On it were two of the 2c. rose stamps of 1850, an unsevered pair, 
cut to shape. The lady to whom the letter was addressed was in the 
room at the time and presented this valuable envelope as an Easter 
oftering to the Church. 


The pair was sold in the colony for $1,005 to Mr. E. C. Luard who 
resold it shortly afterwards to Messrs. 5. Gibbons, Ltd. for £600. From 
this firm it passed into the hands of a well-known philatelist in London, 
in whose wonderful British Guiana collection it now rests. 


The system of charging postage on letters by distance did not meet 
with approval, and a uniform rate on letters and newspapers forwarded 
to all parts of the colony was introduced on Ist January, 1852, viz :— 


On lettters under A OZing ibis My 4 cents. 
re » exceeding 4 oz. under 1 oz. Biles 


r 3 5 1) oz.and under 2.0z. 12) }, 


and four cents for each additional ounce 


and each newspaper 1 cent. 


Newspapers had been allowed to pass through the post, free, 
previous to this new postal rate. This charge was not enforced long, for 
in the Official Gazette of 3rd April, 1852, there appears a further notice 
allowing newspapers to be forwarded free of charge, pending the passing 
of the Inter-Colonial Postage Ordinance. 
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THE 1852 ISSUE. 


This issue consists of two values. Designed and manufactured by 
Waterlow & Sons, Ltd., of London. Engraved on copper and reproduced 
by lithography. Black impressions on surface coloured wove paper, 
without watermark and unperforated. 


ivoa black, on Magenta (shades). 
’ 4e.,, black, on blue (shades). 


The design of these stamps which are of a large upright 
rectangular shape is :—A single black-lined rectangular frame with a 
plain shield in the centre containing a ship sailing to the right ;on the 
left background is a fort and on the right background another ship in 
the distance. Above the shield the value in numerals and block letters, 
below the motto of the colony ‘“‘ Damus Patimusque Vicissim” in small 
block letters. On the left of the shield is the word “ BRITISH ” 
reading upwards, on the right the word “ GUIANA ” reading downwards. 


Two impressions of the design were engraved for each of these two 
values, and these two varieties occurring side by side were reproduced by 
making transfers on a lithographic stone. 


These two engraved designs are easily distinguishable from each 
other—in the ‘‘ One Cent ” by the absence of the period after GUIANA in 
one design ; and in both values, by the shading of the waves and slight 
differences in the details of the fort. 


A peculiarity about the engraved motto is, that the word ‘“ Peti- 
musque ” is erroneously engraved as ‘‘ Patimusque ” in both dies, which 
must be attributed to the workman’s ignorance. 


A comparison of the catalogued value of these two stamps in 1882 
and by 8. Gibbons’ latest catalogue is appended. 


1882 19123 
le., black on Magenta _ 20/- £10 
4e., black and blue 30/- £12 


Reprints of both these values were made about 1864 by Messrs. 
Waterlow & Sons, Ltd. on brighter coloured and thicker paper, perforated 
123. These reprints were never issued for postal purposes nor is it 
certain that they were ever intended for postal use, as the following 
extract from a letter of Mr. E. T. EK. Dalton, Colonial Postmaster, dated 
5th December, 1864, points to another intent : 


“I do not believe it possible to obtain any of our first issue ; they 
were in use only a few months, and were struck oft from time to time to 
meet the wants of the office. The second issue was the “ Patimus ” lot ; 
we have to thank the engravers in England for the mistake. You can 
have a few of these if you wish. Having been applied to by most of the 
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Colonial Governments for complete sets of all stamps issued by the 
colony, | have had a few sheets struck off of those old stamps from the 
original dies to enable me to comply with their request. I can therefore 
spare a few to collectors at their actual value ; viz., the amount they 
represent respectively. As they are not to be used for the service of 
the Post Office, and can only be obtained in small numbers from this 
Head Office, they will be rare, although, of course, not so rare as they 
have been.” 


The above was written to Judge Philbrick in reply to his enquiries 
on the subject. The stamps sent by Mr. E. T. E. Dalton were the 
reprints. 


THE 1853 ISSUE. 


The somewhat primative and no doubt hurriedly produced issue of 
the preceding year, was followed by a more compact and attractive 
design, better representing the high class lithographic work of the well- 
known firm of Waterlow & Sons, Ltd., of London. 


The design represents a full rigged ship sailing to the left within an 
oval white band, around which the Colony’s Motto ‘“‘ Damus Petimusque 
Vicissim ” in small coloured block capitals is inscribed. The whole being 
enclosed in a rectangular frame of four straight labels, bearing the word 
‘“ British” on the right, “Guiana” on the left, ‘“ Postage” at the top, 
and the value at the bottom; these being all in white roman capitals 
with serifs, on a coloured background. At each corner a single figure 
reading collectively 1855. The parts of the labels not occupied with the 
inscriptions being filled up with a rough network in colour. The 
spandrels between the oval band and the labels are filled up with solid 
colour in concentric circles. 


The design of this issue 1s fully described ; as it was the first executed 
and accepted design for the postage stamps of this Colony, the main 
characteristics of which have appeared in every subsequent issue, except 
the pictorial series issued to commemorate the Jubilee of Queen 
Victoria’s reign. And these stamps are only excelled in beauty of design 
and fine printing by the issue of 1863. 


This issue consisted of only two values, viz: le. in shades of 
vermilion, brown-red ; and reddish brown and 4c. in shades of blue. The 
stamps were produced by lithography and printed on white wove paper 
varying in substance; and unperforated. The accepted theory up to 
quite recently was, that both values were produced from a single die 
engraved on copper, the bottom labels of value being separately 
engraved. Impressions from the parent die sufficient to make up the 
required number of stamps for the sheet (supposed to be 100) were 
reproduced on transfer paper ; these transfers were pasted on another 
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sheet with regular intervals between ; a number of labels of the value 
required, similar in quantity to the number of stamps on the sheet, were 
then printed, cut out with scissors, pasted on the bottom of each im- 
pression and the whole then transferred at one operation to the 
lithographic stone. The white line above the value of these stamps 
was accounted for by the imperfect juxtaposition of the two portions of 
the specimen, caused by the workman not pasting the label high 
enough to touch the upper portion of the design. This issue has been 
the subject of an able paper written by Mr. M. P. Castle, M.V.O., dealing 
lengthily with the subject. The outcome of Mr. Castle’s researches has 
been to modify the theory of the double dies. The theory now advanced 
is, that the first parent die was a complete engraved design of the Ic. stamp, 
including the value. In support of this we have the remarkable fact 
that none of the 1 cent stamps of the vermilion shade: which was the 
first colour in use as is established by the numerous postmarked 
specimens in existence, has the slightest trace of a white line, or any 
other mark which would betray a process of construction of this shade. 
While the 1 cent value in the red-brown shades, the earliest postmark of 
which is 30th March, 1857, and the 4c. blues, all show in a more or less 
marked degree that process of construction which has been described 
above. The want of precision and hurried workmanship in putting on 
the value labels, are in many instances, flagrant. 


In the printing from the original lc. die in the vermilion shade, no 
varieties have been found. In the later printings in the redish brown 
shades four distinct varieties of the value label ‘‘one cent” has been 
discovered. These for convenience of description are lettered as 
follows :— 


(a) the vermilion shade with regular lettering. 
(b} O of cent Elongated; né slant slightly. 
(c) O small and slanting, ¢ bold. 


(d) O narrow but upright, ¢, thin, serifs thin prolong to 
left and away from ¢, 


(e) One Narrow, Measuring, 3 mm. 


These varieties, and the signs of composite construction of this 
stamp, indicate that the original complete die was not utilised, and 
it is surmised that an order for a fresh supply of these stamps having 
been received by Messrs. Waterlow & Sons, late in 1856; recourse was 
made to the complete lithographic stone of the 4c. value, presumably 
because the complete stone of the 1c. may have been destroyed and the 
original die misplaced. 
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No Official Notice of the date of issue of these two stamps has 
been unearthed ; our only record being dated specimens: the earliest 
known being the 4c. dated October 18th, 1853, and the lc. vermilion 
dated September Ist 1855, no doubt they were in use at earlier dates, 
which we hope may be forthcoming. 


It may be of interest, as indicating the rise in value of this issue to 
give the catalogued value at the present day and 30 years ago. They 
are for used specimens. 


1882 1912/3 
le; vermilion 100/- 
re. dull red 7/6 (ole 
Tek, red brown T5-- 
4c., blue (shades) 5/6 30/to 35/- 


In 1860 the 4c. value appeared printed from a fresh die ; the main 
difference being that the figures indicating the year 1853 wer enclosed 
with a white frame in each corner. There are no variations of colour. 
This supply must have been a small one, as the stamp is very scarce. 
catalooued—in 1912 at £3. 


THE 1856 ISSUE. 


The next issue and fourth in point of order, was the provisionally 
produced stamps of 1856; printed by Messrs. Baum W& Jallas at the 
Royal Gazette Office, 23, High and Church Streets. 


The printers, in making up the design of this provisional stamp, no 
doubt desired to emulate the productions of Messrs. Waterlow & Sons, in 
their first efforts in supplying stamps to this Colony : by producing two 
stamps, similar to the 1852 issue, in value and in the colour of paper 
employed. 


While Messrs. Waterlow & Sons were enabled to produce the 1852 
issue from two engraved dies on copper reproduced by lithography, our 
local printers were constrained to resort to ordinary printers’ type, to make 
up the design from which the stamps were printed. 


The chief features of the design are :—A “ship ” such as was used | 
for the heading of the shipping column of the Royal Gazette, occupying 
the centre; above this the words ‘ Damus petimus” and below “ que 
Vicissim ” in small type, enclosed in a frame formed of printers’ rule. 
Outside of this frame are the words BRITISH at top, GUIANA at 
bottom ; POSTAGE (reading upwards) on left and FOUR CENTS (also 
reading up) on the right in roman capitals. 


The number of stamps, each of which varied slightly in the relative 
position and spacing of the inscriptions, which went to make up a sheet ; 
is unknown. And they have always been too scarce for any one to 
attempt plating. Pairs are practically unknown. 
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The accepted catalogued varieties of this issue are as follows :— 


On surface coloured paper (couché) 


1 cent black, on Magenta 
4 3 9 9 do 
4 93 9 : bP) blue 
On paper coloured throughout 


4 cents black, on dark blue. 


These stamps were initialled before being issued, as was the custom 
with the 1850 issue. The recorded initials are :—E.T.E.D.; E.D.W. ; 
W.H.L. ; named under the 1850 issue and in addition C.A.W. the initials 
of a letter carrier named Watson. 


Of the ONE CENT value, there is only one specimen known, which 
is in the collection of the distinguished philatelist Baron Von Ferrary of 
Paris. The history of this find is interesting. Mr. L. V. Vaughan in 
searching through some family papers in 1873 came across this stamp, a 
poor faded copy cut octagionally, which found a place in his collection. It 
was shortly afterwards sold to Mr. N. McKinnon for 6/-, in whose 
collection it remained for some years when he parted with it for £25. 


Mr. EK. L. Pemberton, the well-known dealer of the Seventies, in a 
letter to Judge Philbrick in 1878, stated that this stamp was offered to 
him together with four of the circulars for £110, but he neglected to 
close with the offer until too late; and it was eventually sold with the 
four circulars in a small collection, for £120, to a Liverpool Merchant. 


The next change of ownership was to Baron Von Ferrary at a price 
which has never been-made public. 


It seems rather remarkable that no other copy of this value is 
known, while numbers of the 4 cent value on the same magenta coloured 
paper, although itself a rarity, are in existence. It has been conjectured 
that the ONE CENT was a printer’s error in one of the stamps on the 
FOUR CENT sheet which was discovered early and immediately 
corrected. 


Although Judge Philbrick communicated with the local printers 
personally, for particulars about these stamps, no information was forth- 
coming to lift the veil of mystery that shrouds this issue even up to the 
present day. 


Various estimates of value have been assigned to this unique specimen 
varying from £2,000 to £5,000; but as it has never been on the 
market, these estimates are only imaginary. It is quite safe to assert, 
however, that a record price would be obtained should this specimen 
ever be put up to auction, 
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The FOUR CENTS.—Next in the rarity comes the “four cents” 
printed on deep blue paper coloured throughout—another of the world’s 
great stamp rarities--the value of which runs into several hundred 
Pounds Sterling. The ‘Four Cents” on surface blue coloured paper, 
though not by any means as rare, is at the present day valued at £150. 


The first recorded copy of the ‘‘ Four Cents ” on blue paper, was the 
specimen shown by Rev. F. J. Stainforth at a meeting of philatelists held 
in the old Mark Lane rectory in 1864. This specimen he purchased from 
the then leading dealer and cataloguer, Mr. Mount Browa, for £3. 


The FOUR CENTS on Magenta Surface Coloured paper, though 
not in the run with the above described varieties, is a scarce stamp which 
is priced at the present time at £25. 


The sequence of the issue of these varieties has only, so far, been 
settled hypothetically ; by a comparison of dated copies with the follow- 
ing result :—— 


4e. Magenta earliest date known 27 February, 1856 


RCE peor OO. do. dom, le Avril, 185 (62) 
4c. blue (blue throughout) do, 15 August, 1856 
4c, blue (surface coloured) do. November 1856. - 


It is remarkable that although the colour scheme then, was red for 
the le. value, and blue for the 4c. value, we find that in these provisionals 
the 4c. is printed on both colours of paper and that the magenta coloured 
paper (for the le. value) should have been more largely used. Possibly 
the stock of red paper became exhaust-d and recourse was made 
to a blue paper, but why the blue was not used at first is a mystery. 


The period during which these stamps were used was about ten 
months. It is not, however, to be supposed that there was a continuous 
deficiency during that period, but rather that the Post Office used up the 
stock of provisionals which were requisitioned by the deficiency early in 
1856, in conjunction with the fresh consignment of the normal issue of 
1853 which had been supplied by Waterlow & Sons in 1856. 


The catalogues of the early seventies included a le. and a 4e¢. on 
yellow paper, also a 4c. red brown ; the existence of which stamps are now 
acknowledged to be mythical. 


The Year 1860 saw the transfer of the control of the British Guiana 
Post Office from the Imperial Post Office of Great Britain to the British 
Guiana Government ; as the result of Mr. Anthony Trollope’s visit to this 
colony to report on the desirability of the change. With this alteration 
of control came a new issue of stamps of the values Ic., 2c., 4¢, 8c., 
12c., and 24ce, which were available for use not only in this colony but 
for England and other countries. Previous to 1860 all correspondence to 
England and abroad was prepaid by English stamps of the values of Is., 
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6d., 4d. and 1d. which were supplied by the British Post Office to the 
deputy in this colony. These English stamps used in this colony may be 
distinguished by their postmarks which were AO3 and AO4. 


This epoch of a decade, is the most interesting in the philatelic 
history of British Guiana. <A period full of rarities of the first order, 
whose rise in value in the philatelic markets of the world is a good indi- 
cation of their scarcity. Stamps, in many instances so crude and 
unattractive in appearance, that the wonder is, so many have survived. 
And this is to be attributed to the methodical and accumulative habits of 
those who lived over a generation ago, carefully putting away correspon- 
dence with the covers attached, which has been discovered by others who 
have come after them. 


At this point my remarks on the early issues of British Guiana may 
conveniently end. 


LIME-GROWING ON CLAY SOILS. 


By EpGAR BECKETT. 


All agriculturists are agreed on the difficulty that exists in growing 
a crop of any kind on a soil that is altogether unsuitable. A good 
example is ever before us of what can be done where skill and care are 
combined, by the really wonderful results that were obtained by the late 
G. 8. Jenman, under whose loving hands has arisen from the infertile, 
heavy clays that obtain in our Gardens, a flower garden and park land 
which for beauty and the crowning effect of a display of palms, can rival 
many gardens in the world. 


Citrus plants delight in this colony either in the red lateritic soils 
that are found more or less inland, the light sandy loam of Essequebo 
and other portions of the colony, and the poor sandy soils which are met 
with in various districts throughout the three counties—if distant from 
the sea. When one grows such a member of the citrus family as the 
lime on heavy clays, then it is one realises that the idea, so commonly 
believed in throughout the colony, that limes will grow and thrive any- 
where, isa monstrous myth. © 


No one who has not had practical experience with some of our 
heavy clays can realise their nature. In the dry season they crack and 
gape and are responsible for many a workman’s broken fork ; in the wet 
weather they retain such an excessive amount of moisture and are so 
absolutely unworkable, that the truth is borne in at once on one’s mind 
that such soils cannot possibly be overdrained. 


Drainage is, therefore, made as perfect as possible. Then a drought 
appears and the want of moisture and the bitterly parched appearance of 
the soil is the despair of the grower. 


All the troubles that a heavy impervious clay soil gives rise to, sink 
into insignificance when such a soil is supporting the lime plant. Then 
indeed is one compelled to summon to one’s aid every resource, either 
practical or theoretical, if success is to crown the efforts made. 


But it has been proved that even so disreputable a soil can, with 
judicious care, be made to bring forth fruit at a reasonable cost. 


In the first place one has to give the lime plants a good start in life 
—a very important item in all life, plant or animal. To do this there 
must be a careful selection of seed. It is amazing what results of a 
disappointing nature do arise, when the progeny obtained from limes 
erowing on a very light soil, are brought under the conditions afforded 
by heavy clays. Some of the results are almost fantastic. 
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Not only is the growth under these circumstances stunted, but the 
habit assumed is quite different from that of the lime. Having selected 
seeds from trees growing on soils of a fairly heavy nature which are good 
bearers and in sound health, yielding juicy thin-rinded fruit, the next step 
is to prepare suitable nursery seed-beds. 


Before the trees have obtained a sufficient size and are ready for the 
field, careful work will be necessary for the preparation of good, high 
mounds for their reception. 


To do this one must dig holes about two feet in depth and three feet 
in diameter, slightly breaking the edges and bottom with the fork. From 
the bottom of the hole a straight drill about eighteen inches in width 
and two feet deep should be dug sloping to the ordinary small drain. If 
this is not done the holes will act as ‘‘ water-traps” when the heavy 
rainy season comes. Such holes must be left open to wind and sun for a 
considerable period. They should then be filled in with the soil already 
taken out, on which the action of the sun will have now had .a_ beneficial 
effect, together with what surface soil there may be available. 


It is presumed, of course, that the ordinary saddle-backed three 
“rod” beds are utilised. Unless care is exercised in seeing that the 
soul is well chipped and worked with the shovel, there will be a con- 
siderable sinking of the edges around the holes, in which case, of course, 
water will collect around the holes during the rainy season, with 
disastrous results to the plants. 


Then it is important that the young plants are put out in the fields 
at the very beginning of the rainy season, otherwise they will be 
subjected to deluges of rain before they have made much root action, 
with results obviously disappointing to the planter. 


When one has decided on actual planting operations there is still 
trouble ahead. It is a fact beyond dispute that in this colony where 
crops are generally hardy, and experience has been mostly in connection 
with planting cane-tops, the most extreme rough-and-ready methods 
prevail on the part of the labourer. Such things as root-hairs are 
unknown, so that unless a special gang has been trained to carry out the 
necessary transplanting from the nursery beds, one will be horrified at 
the manner at which such work is attempted. After having dug up the 
plant with a good mound of mother earth, a hole has to be dug in the 
mound itself, ‘the plant placed in it with the roots conveniently spr ead ; the 
earth having been firmly put round it with a trowel or some such 
implement, the operator should then stand on the mound with the tree 
between his legs, and carefully and lightly held by the hands. A sharp, 
sudden, downward, heel-and-toe motion, must then be given. He must 
then step off the mound and again step on it, this time with his heels 
and toes in the opposite direction, and again go through the same 
performance. It is a mistake to dance around the tree and “ bake” the 
soil around the stem, There should then be a light moulding with the 
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shovel, nor must there be any neglect in watering the plant with an 
ordinary watering can, as soon as it is put into the ground. This will 
help to settle the roots and should be done even if it is raining at the 
time of planting. 


It is important also to cut back the branches a few inches at the 
time of planting. Too much care cannot be exercised with regard to 
the keeping of the roots protected when being transported, and whilst 
awaiting their turn at being put into their permanent places in the field. 
Too often the plant is put upon the mound by the “creole” gang, the 
sun being allowed to beat pitilessly down upon the more or less exposed 
root system. A safe distance for spacing is fifteen feet by fifteen feet. 


The holes having been carefully prepared, the plant can make a good 
and rapid start, its roots penetrating the loose soil easily. However, 
unless the most excellent drainage isaftorded, nothing whatever can be 
accomplished. Heavy clays in rainy weather from the feet of the 
labourers soon become trampled and hopeless, so that it is most important 
not only to guard against this, but to keep all small drains well dug and 
_ an efficient sideline draining trench. 


At an early period, long before actual planting has been thought of, 
consideration must be given to wind-belts. If there is no natural wind- 
belt a quick-growing tree, such as the Hrythrina, must be established. 
Though not altogether suited to this purpose, yet from its quick-growing 
habit of growth, its nitrogenous-bearing nodules, its facility at establish- 
ment and its relative cheapness, it is by no means to be despised. 


Whatever means are adopted it must be clearly understood that 
protection from wind is a sine qud non, as not only does exposure to 
the wind mean a dwarfed habit of growth, but the flowers of the lime 
are very readily blown off. There need be no protection from the sun, 
but on such a soil as we are writing of, it is exceedingly useful to grow 
Hrythrinas right through the lime beds. By this we do not mean these 
Erythrinas, or as they are known generally, Sand-kokers, Oronoques or 
Bois hnmortelles, must be allowed to grow into large trees overshadowing 
the lime plants, but that they should be established throughout all the 
beds, and at stated intervals cut right back to almost bare poles. Not 
only will the leaves afford a most excellent mulch but these prunings will 
also. By utilising the Erythrinas in this way, the surface soil will be 
immensely improved by the fall of leaf—the trees are deciduous—whilst 
the roots of the Erythrinas will open up and aerate the surface soil ; as 
limes are essentially surface feeders, and as such a soil must be encouraged 
to keep their’ roots on the surface, the immense amount of good a 
judicious use of this tree can be made to perform can only be estimated 
by those who have tried it. 


When the trees have grown somewhat and the mounds have begun 
to settle down, then it will be necessary to fork around them, so as to 
get a certain amount of tilth ready for the roots as they spread. Here 
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again care 1s very necessary. A careless workman will, by forking too 
close to the roots, destroy the feeding area and absolutely murder the 
plant. Also the operator must keep his back to the plant as he works 
and not fork towards it, otherwise there is a tendency on the part of the 
feeding roots to curl back towards the stem. 


Shallow planting has also to be avoided. Limes being ordinarily 
surface feeders, under such conditions their roots are scorched during 
the day and chilled during the night. On the other hand, if planted tco 
deeply, the roots may run for food and moisture to the sour soil below. 


Mulching is an operation that is very often carelessly performed 
unless very strict supervision is given. If the plants have been planted 
too deeply, mulching, though ordinarily the most beneficial of operations 
may become a erave danger. The practice of heaping a quantity of 
orass and weedings generally quite close to the stem, where it lies and 
rots, is a common one, but this is not mulching. 


But not only is the soil itself a fearful handicap to the grower, but 
what it supports is also a source of continual annoyance and anxiety. 
It is obviously impossible to expect to keep a young cultivation entirely 
clean weeded, it is only possible to keep an area around the young plants 
clean of weeds, gradually increasing this as the trees grow larger, with 
an occasional brushing down of all grass and bush with the cutlass. 
But one has to contend with the all-powerful razor-grass. No one who 
has not experienced it can realise to what a state of impenetrable dense 
jungle this greedy grass can attain. No cover crop in the world can 
fight with this mighty foe. Nothing can rival it, floods seem but to 
make it more sturdy, while fire only serves to make it spring again 
with fresh luxuriance. To fork it up by the roots and transport it from 
the field is not an operation which the practical planter can contemplate, 
if he is growing his limes as a commercial venture. 


The amount of laceration the saw-like edges of this grass can inflict 
on the one ignorant as to how to get through it, will give some idea as 
to the blood-thirsty nature of this pest. 


Next is the hardy, tight-clinging “iron” or “‘ wire” grass, a com- 
paratively small tuft of which will defy the persuasive powers of a really 
strong man to pull out by the roots. This enemy must be constantly 
forked up, otherwise the lime plant stands not the slightest chance of 
making any progress, as it binds the surface soil around to such an 
extent as to make it so impenetrable that the unfortunate lime plant so 
surrounded remains dwarfed and stunted, a ready prey for any disease 
and a fit subject for a severe attack from various scale insects. Such a 
tree soon assumes a golden hue and is a menace to healthy trees in the 
neighbourhood. 


We pass over, after this, such trithne foes as guava bush, congo 
pump (Cecropia peltata), Hydroleia spinosa, with its beautiful blue- 
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tinted flowers and ruthless spines, the wild cassava vine and numerous 
other bushes and creepers, to deal with the more serious business of 
keeping a bright look-out for the parasite known as Bird Vine (Lorunthus 
spp.), which finds the lime plant a very convenient host. 


This Demerara mistletoe is a most cold-blooded murderer. Its 
berries are particularly attractive to birds by means of which agency it 
is quickly propagated—carrying death and destruction wherever it is 
allowed to hold its sway. 


The disc, with which it is furnished, sticks to the stem of the tree 
and soon begins its work of death, draining the life sap of its host and 
spreading its wicked clutches eventually all over the branches until it 
sucks its host dry. As the tree gradually dries up it spreads to others 
and the careless or lazy planter wakes up to find a large portion of his 
cultivation attacked. The only way to deal with such a ruthless foe is 
vigorously to attack it on its very first appearance. Once it has gained 
a foothold, the cost of thorough eradication is almost prohibitive. The 
wise planter is at pains to see that no such trees as the casuarina and 
others which appear to be very hable to such attacks, are allowed to 
remain in the neighbourhood of his lime cultivation. 


Citrus plants of all kinds are ready preys for attacks of scale insects, 
but itis the man who is growing limes on a heavy clay who knows what 
these attacks will mean if not treated with that degree of promptitude 
which goes with recognition of the truth of the adage, ‘‘ Prevention is 
better than cure.” Limes onclay soils are most subject to attacks of 
such scale insects as the orange snow scale (Chionaspis citri), the West 
Indian red seale (Aspidiotus articulatus), and the brown shield scale, 
so commonly seen in this colony, (Lecanvum sp.), whilst a constant 
look-out must be kept for the most dangerous of all—the damaging 
mussel. scale (Mytilaspis crtricola. ) 


To deal eftectively with scale insects good knapsack-sprayers must 
be employed, and the art of correct and timely spraying must be 
thoroughly taught those who carry on this important branch of work. 
The compound rosin wash has been proved a most useful and cheap 
insecticide. Next, as the trees increase in size, all decayed and dead 
twigs and branches must be properly pruned away. 


Here again the labourer has, in this colony, to be carefully taught 
how to do this and how and when to apply antiseptics. Though limes, 
unlike oranges, require little pruning yet, nevertheless, young gormandiz- 
ing suckers must be removed if one has any regard to getting a good 
crop, and does not wish to see those branches which should be laden 
with fruit, dying back. 


Apart from scale insects we have found young nursery plants most 
severely attacked and damaged by Flea beetles (Hulticidae). These 
can prove most destructive. Our readers will doubtless be familiar with 
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probably an allied species (Phyllotreta nemorum) which often ravages 
turnip and such like crops. Though paraffin is very useful we have 
found arsenate of lead completely routed these pests. It is wise to keep 
all young nursery stock as moist as possible as flea beetles love to get to 
work in bright sunshine. 


We have noticed these flea beetles in the fields in large quantities 
on the plant known locally as “‘burra burra pimpler “—a species of 
Solanum, so possibly this is one of its natural food supplies. 


The troubles of the lime-grower are not by any means ended yet. 
Possibly there is a Cushi ant’s nest in the neighbourhood—then woe 
betide the luckless planter if he does not destroy this voracious pest by 
the judicious use of carbon bisulphide, otherwise he will wake up one 
fine morning to find that a large number of his trees has been completely 
defoliated by these intensely interesting, but terribly destructive, insects. 


But all these troubles are mere trifles when compared with the 
eumming troubles of citric plants growing on heavy non-porous clays. 
Whether or not there is the specitic fungus, /usarium limonis, which is 
responsible for so much damage to the orange and lemon trees of Florida 
and Italy, the damage caused by gummosis arising from physiological 
causes is quite sufficient to drive the lime grower to despair. Exudations 
of gum burst through the bark in patches near the base of the tree as a 
rule, and more often than not the tissues are killed, bark, cambium and 
wood being affected. When the disease destroys the cambium around 
the tree it is girdled, and, of course, death ensues. 


Often the gumming takes place out of sight at the base below the 
soil, and as gummosis must be dealt with as quickly as possible, a bright 
look-out and search for this disease has to be continually kept. Hence 
if the trees begin to turn yellow and there is a certain amount of dying 
back of the smaller branches, it is wise to suspect some gumming trouble. 


It will be seen that growing limes on a heavy clay soil is not by any 
means so simple a matter as many might suppose, and that the ‘‘ common 
lime,’ as it is generally referred to in this colony, can teach us many a 
useful lesson, not the least of which is contained in one of Dickens's 
letters, where he writes: ‘‘ Whatever the right hand finds to do must be 
done with the heart in it.” | 


The anxieties are many and the work is arduous and often dis- 
appointing, but it can and has been done, in spite of cast-iron dogmas 
which state the contrary. Furthermore, the feeling that one has to 
conquer so unkind and unsuitable a soil saves the lime-grower from 
sinking into that state of mind which often accompanies work which 
settles down into a monotonous routine. Too often many planters “ lose 
their powers of vision like horses who turn mills in the dark,” when 
they allow routine’s deadly grip to reach them. 


BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. 


Their Ways and Habits. 


By H. W. B. Moore. 


To the July number of this journal I contributed an article on the 
“Ways and Habits of Caterpillars,’ and I shall now mention a few 
facts illustrative of the ‘‘ Ways and Habits of our Butterflies and Moths,” 
the ultimate forms Caterpillars assume. 


Butterflies are diurnal in their habits, moths nocturnal. There are, 
however, exceptions to these rules, some butterflies being nocturnal or 
erepuscular, and some moths diurnal, the exceptions being, as would be 
expected, more numerous among the latter, since these are so much more 
abundant in nuinber and kinds than the former. The various species of 
Caligo, Brassolis and Opsiphanes, may be pointed out as butterflies that 
may be observed to be active in the evening twilight. | have frequently 
seen males and females of Brassolis sophorw besporting themselves at 
and after sunset. The members of the Brassoline are the only butter- 
flies I can name that are not strictly diurnal. 


Many butterflies are essentially creatures of the sun and love the 
open. On the other hand, there are many which love concealment, and 
consequently keep beneath or among the thick, low bush on dams and 
the dense undergrowth in forests and gardens, or alight on the bare, dark 
earth in the shade of trees. The Satyride afford the best examples of 
this class. Most of them are of sombre hues which admirably suit 
their retiring habits, while others have smoky transparent wings, 
which render the owners virtually invisible when they alight on bare 
patches of humus-covered earth in the forest gloom. Lwptychia hermes, 
a rather small, dark brown insect with a row of eye-spots round the 
border of the undersurface of the wings, is very common in the dense 
parts of the Botanic Gardens, and among the thick crop of weeds which 
usually crown our dams. Late in the afternoon between five and six 
o clock, it will often leave its bushy fastnesses in numbers and seek the 
open to sip moisture from discarded bits of suyar cane. Those Satyrids 
with transparent wings, certain species of Heetera, belong to the forests, 
and begin to be met with a few miles up No. 1 Canal, on the West Bank. 


Among moths there are several families containing forms that are 
diurnal in habits to a greater or less degree. Among the Tineids there 
may be mentioned as strictly diurnal the species of Gauris, broad-winged 
insects, dark orange and yellow, blended so as to form exquisite patterns, 
and often glittering with gilded or silvery streaks or points. It is the 
delight of these insects to settle on leaves exposed to the blazing sun, 
and there display the richness of their colours. Some other Tineids, 
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narrow and elongated, with hairy wings that scintillate with pearly blue 
spots, or that have the appearance of being glossed over with silver, 
alight on leaves in the brilliant sunshine, and circle round in a mad dance, 
now from right to left, now from left to right, their long antenne 
quivering the while. Many of these may easily be mistaken by an 
inexperienced observer for neuropterous insects,—insects of and entirely 
different order. 


As to Cydimon leilus with fore-wings black and crossed transversely 
by several brilliant green bars, and with hind wings having white-edged 
scallops and a long white tail, it is as diurnal as the most diurnal of 
butterflies. None the less, it sometimes flies at nights to the 
electric arc lights on the streets, or éven to lghts in _ houses. 
It belongs to the family Uraniide, and is one of the most showy 
of our large moths. It is popularly known as the Christmas “ butterfly,” 
as it is thought to herald the advent of Christmas. Its diurnal sun-loving 
habits along with the brilliance of its livery may well cause it to be 
popularly considered as a butterfly, During the mid-year months of the 
year it is also often abundant, and was particularly so this year, having 
been present in thousands during June to August all along the coast from 
Berbice to Essequebo. 


The family of the Sphingide or hawkmoths contains forms known 
as the humming-bird hawk-moths, species of Macroglossa, that are fre- 
quently met with by day. In their manner of flight and feeding they 
behave much like humming birds, but are seen at close range to lack 
the latter’s sparkling iridiscent flashes of colours. On wings vibrating 
with incredible speed, they poise before a flower to sip the nectar with 
their tongue, and then dart off like an arrow to another. Quite bold they 
are too, for they halt at a flower so close to us that we can distinctly hear 
the hum of their rapidly vibrating wings. Only a moment they give us 
for admiring and studying them at such proximity ; at the next they are 
ten or twenty yards away hovering before another flower. So humming- 
bird-like are their actions and general appearance on the wing that the 
great naturalist Bates records in his book, “The Naturalist on the 
Amazons,” that he sometimes shot them by mistake for humming-birds. 
One of our commonest is Macroglossa tantalus with a broad striking 
white band on the middle of the upper surface of the abdomen. 

Castnia licus, of the family Castniide, richly hued, shot with 
briliant green and violet reflections according to the angle at which the 
light strikes, the caterpillar of which is so destructive to our sugar canes, 
is diurnal, as are other members of this fine family. 


The big family of the Syntomide could furnish us with several 
examples of moths that are diurnal, or somewhat so, in habits. Dycladia 
cunthobasis is such an one. It flies about the leaves of low-growing 
plants by day, and may be overlooked as one of the Lycide, a family of 
beetles said to be unpalatable to such insect enemies as birds, while the 
large-bodied Jsanthrene melas looks rather bee-like, as, late in the after- 
noon, it deliberately wings its way from flower to flower. 


Butterflies and Moths. 4.03 


Certain Geometers and Arctiids are often seen abroad by day. 
Among the former, mention may be made of Anisodes rudimentaria, a 
fragile creature, whitish brown, delicately freckled with rust. It may 
frequently be discovered settled, with fully expanded wings, in bright 
sunshine on the upper surface ofa green leaf, and very closely adpressed 
thereto. In such a position it resembles a dried leaf that has been caused 
to adhere to the green one by water, as often actually does occur as a 
consequence of rain or dew. Among the Arctiids we may select 
Utethetsa ornatria, the beautiful red underwing of the rattlebush, as an 
example of a moth that is sometimes active by day. 


To sum up, it may be stated that, broadly speaking, butterflies 
which are crepuscular or nocturnal, or of retiring habits, are insects of 
comparatively dull colours, whereas moths which are diurnal are for the 
most part gaudily tinted. 


The diurnal habits of butterflies as contrasted with the nocturnal 
habits of moths may be noticed even in the times of emergence from the 
pupa. Butterflies, as a rule, emerge from the pupa by day, oftenest in 
the forenoon, whereas most moths emerge at night. However, Attacus 
hesperus, our silk moth, of the family Saturniide, which, as far as I 
know, consists of night-flying moths, frequently emerges by day, in the 
early forenoon, while Hyperchiria, of the same family, emerges, it would 
seem, in the afternoon. Other Saturniids which I have managed to 
rear, also emerge from pupa during the daytime. 


Certain butterflies, the Papilios, for example, are capable of strong, 
sustained flight, which renders them difficult to be captured. For attract- 
ing strong fliers with a view to their more easy capture, baits, such as 
molasses and other saccharine products, ripe or rotting fruits, may often 
be set with advantage. 


Some butterflies, again, have a weak fluttering flight, and with 
these, long distance flying is out of the question. Among such may be 
mentioned Sais rosaliu, and some other frail-built Ithomiinids of the 
family Nymphalide. Savzs rosalia is a forest-loving insect, and about an 
hour or two after sunrise comes fluttering up from the shady retreats, 
where the night had been spent, in order to catch in the forest paths 
what little it can of the sun’s light and heat. 


Among the larger members of the same family there are the Heli- 
conine and the Danaine that have a rather slow deliberate flight, and 
that have no objection to flying where they can be seen—along clearings, 
road-sides, dams, foot-paths, and over the tops of forest trees. The mem- 
bers of these groups, though showily coloured, are protected by possess- 
ing properties which render them distasteful to birds. Therefore they 
can afford to expose themselves and to fly slowly and fearlessly. In fact, 
their gay colours and manner of flight are believed to mark them out to 
their enemies as being uneatable. Of the first group Heliconius melpomene, 
black, with a broad red transverse bar or patch on the forewings, may be 
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taken as a typical example. This insect is only now and then seen near 
the city, but is common at the back of villages. As a type of the second, 
Anosia plexippus, the Asclepias, or wild ipecacuanha butterfly, fulvous 
and with black veins, seen in plenty feeding on the flowers of 
the food-plant of its caterpillar, may be selected. It is said that 
even mites, so destructive to insects in museums if adequate 
precautions be not taken to keep off their attentions, do not 
attack it in collections, and I have lately come across an incident which 
seems to show that some ants at Jeast have no relish for it. A lad col- 
lected a few of our large moths and butterflies, and pinned them on a 
board to dry, but never thought he might have to reckon against an in- 
vasion of ants. Next morning it was found that every insect had been 
attacked except the Anosias. 


The Ithomiine fly much like the Heliconine but never seem to 
quit the shades of woods or forests. Only one of these insects, 
viz., Mechanitis polymnia, is seen near the city. It may be met 
with occasionally in the shady and bushy parts of the Botanic 
Gardens, either having been brought up from further inland by 
strong land breezes, or having been bred there naturally from the burra- 
burra, a species of Solanum, on which its caterpillar feeds. 


Most of the Hesperiidz or skippers have a strong rapid but not con- 
tinuous flight. They fly generally short distances at a time, a sort of 
skipping flight—hence their common name of skippers. It is marvellous, 
indeed, how powerful stout-bodied members of this family will, even 
while copulating, dash with lightning velocity through a dense tangle of 
vegetation without so inuch as striking against a leaf or a twig, such oppos- 
ing objects being dodged or eluded with incredible dexterity. Wallace was 
inclined to believe that the rapidity of fheht of the larger skippers sur- 
passed that of all other insects. ‘The eye cannot follow them as they 
dart past; and the air forcibly divided, gives out a sound louder than 
that produced by the humming-bird itself. If power of wing, rapidity of 
fliaht could place them in that rank, they should be considered the most 
highly organised of butterflies.” 


Among moths, modes of flight similar to those among butterflies 
may be observed. That of the hawk-moths, for instance, is surprisingly 
strong and rapid, so that the bigger of these insects, may, as they race 
about the street lghts at nights, be mistaken for bats. That of the 
Syntomide is usually slow and deliberate, while that of the Pyralidz and 
Noctuidz is short but often very swift. The manner of flight of the 
Syntomide may be correlated with the resemblance which many of them 
bear to bees and wasps, a class of insects protected by a hard body and a 
sting, and to certain beetles which are distasteful to birds. The Uraniid 
Cydvnon lelus is a very rapid flier, rivalline such swallow-tailed 
Papilios as Papilio agesilaus and Papilio thoas. It flashes by us so 
swiftly that it is gone before we quite recover from the pleasant shock 
occasioned by having been suddenly, and perhaps unexpectedly, brought 
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face to face, even but for a moment, with its exquisite beauty, which is 
much more enhanced and appreciated when seen in connection with the 
manifold and diversified surroundings of the wide outdoor world than 
in the tame and narrow confines of an ordinary museum show-case. 


Some butterflies have a way of assembling at times in little flocks, 
when they may go through a series of beautiful aérial evolutions. 
Species of Heliconius act in this manner, and there is hardly a more 
pleasing spectacle than that of a number of one or more of the more 
showy species of this genus dancing in the sunlight in the openings at 
or near the tops of forest trees. With charming grace they move in and 
out among themselves. Living fairy kites would be a suitable epithet 
for them then. 


The powers of flight of certain butterflies and moths are such as to 
enable them to cross fairly wide stretches of water. In July my duties 
took me down to the Essequebo coast. On the way to Suddie I observed 
thousands of Callidryas eubule, our yellow butterfly, flying across the 
Essequebo river from Wakenaam to Hog Island and Great Troolie 
Island. They were flying chiefly in one’s, but two’s, three’s, and higher 
numbers were not infrequent, while once ina way a flock of twelve to 
twenty could be counted. The great majority were males. A few 
were flying in the opposite direction, or they had turned back, as 
though afraid to make the flight or had changed their minds. The 
insects looked much like bits of yellow paper being blown helter-skelter 
by wind, or like yellow flower petals streaming off from tall trees. 
Many of them pitched across the decks of the steamer. Soon after 
Kurubaru Islands were passed the butterfliés were to be seen flying 
from the mainland towards Wakenaam. Going on towards Aurora and 
Suddie, they were seen flying up stream, following, it seemed, more or 
less, the direction of the wind. The captain informed me that such 
flights occurred only at certain seasons, and that a couple of weeks before 
the butterflies were so plentiful crossing the river at Bartica that it 
looked like snow falling. This, I expect, was another butterfly——a 
Eurema probably. 


It is well known that Callidryas eubule migrates in countless 
myriads. One of these migratory swarms was observed by Sir Robert 
Schomburgk on the 18th of October, 1838, when going up the KEsse- 
quebo River, and it continued crossing the course of the river for nine 
hours and a half, during which time his boat had ascended nine miles. A 
thousand million is not too high an estimate for the number of individ- 
uals in the swarm. The caterpillars feed on various species of Cassia, 
and many a Cassia must have been stripped of its leaves in the 
turning out of such a swarm. Some years ago Mr. Rodway, Curator 
of the Museum, on one of his orchid expeditions up the Demerara 
River, was also fortunate enough to witness a flying swarm of 
these pretty butterflies. The origin, destination, and cause of 
such migratory swarms are, | believe, still matters of speculation, 
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Other lepidopterous insects I noticed flying across from Wakenaam 
to Hog Island and Great Troolie Island were Pontia monuste, a goodly 
number, Cydimon leilus, a fair number, Anosia plexippus, a few, and 
one that appeared to be Junonia cenia, a very few. In most cases the 
insects did not fly very high above the water surface, and the stronger 
the wind the closer down they kept. On the return journey I observed 
Cydimon leilus crossing the wide stretch, between Leguan and Tuschen, 
about two miles, perhaps. 


Anosia plexippus is also known to migrate in big swarms like 
Callidryas eubule. 


The habits of a butterfly may vary in some respects in different 
localities according to circumstances. Junonia cenia may be instanced. 
On the coastlands it generally keeps to wooded places. It seldom 
ventures into the open or far from its shelter. One of its favourite 
haunts is the thick belt of courida along the shore. On the other hand, 
on the open grassy savannahs, at Coomacca, on the upper Berbice River, 
I saw it besporting itself like other butterflies. Not aspecimen of it was 
noticed in the clumps of wood. This difference in habit may be attri- 
buted to the absence at Coomacca of big dragon-flies, notably Lepthemis 
vesciculosa, the common green dragon-fly of our coast-lands, and, as far 
as I have observed, the greatest enemy of the Junonia, and also to the 
presence of long grass which could afford a ready-to-hand refuge in case 
of pressing need, as further instanced. 


Ageronia feronia, a butterfly coloured like a Dominique or Plymouth 
Rock hen, has the power of making quite an audible curious sound with 
its wings. It loves to frequent places where there are numbers of big shady 
trees as in orchards and fruit walks, or on dams. Possessed of strong 
ample wings attached toa strong body, itis one of our most swiftly-flying 
butterflies, quite equalling in this respect the stout-bodied skippers and 
hawk-moths. Male and female flit about in play, or male and male in 
dispute for a mate, perhaps, with lightning-like rapidity, making the while 
with their wings sharp clicking or crackling sounds, which, according 
to the hearer’s fancy, may be likened to the joints of a man’s body 
cracking in quick succession, to a type-writer rapidly manipulated by an 
expert, to stiff paper being crumpled, or to an explosion of tiny squibs. 
So swiftly they fly and in such a maze of gceometrical figures that it is a 
matter of great difficulty to follow them, the difficulty of doing so being 
largely increased by their complicated colouration of bluish orey, dark 
brown, and white. After a few seconds of giddy wheel and frenzied 
flight, they suddenly separate in different directions, and take a breathing 
spell by alig thing head downward, on the srunk of a tree. Darwin 
mentions this butter fly as frequenting orange groves in Brazil, and refers 
to its stridulating powers and in its habit of alighting on tree trunks. 
Here it is fairly common in the cultivation aback of our “villages and in 
that of cacao estates. Several other butterflies are now known to 
emit stridulating sounds, but Ageronia feronia is the first on which the 
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observation was made. The Cambridge Natural History says that 
butterflies of the genus Ageronia delight in settiing on the trunks of 
trees rather than on flowers and leaves, and make a clicking noise with 
their wings, both when in flight and at rest. The object of the noise 
is quite uncertain, but it is suggested that it is done in rivalry or 
courtship, or to frighten away enemies. It has been observed, however, 
in South Brazil that the sound attracts a lazy little bird which swoops 
down and eats the clicker. The mode in which the sound is produced is 
not quite clear, but Sir George Hampson has pointed out that the fore- 
wine's have at the extreme base a small appendage bearing two hooks, 
and that two other processes on the thorax play on these when the wing 
moves. His suggestion that these hooks are the cause of the sound 
seems highly probable. 


Butterflies alight or rest with their wings expanded horizontally, or 
closed perpendicularly over the back, the latter being the more usual 
habit. Both ways of holding the wings may frequently be seen in some 
species, for example, in Anartia jatrophe, our common marbled butterfly, 
while others habitually adopt either the one way or the other. The 
gorgeous blue Morpho, that wins the admiration of every traveller in 
our hinterland, and is the desideratum of many an insect collector, rests 
with wines closed and elevated perpendicularly over its back, so that 
their comparatively dull under-surface is exposed to view. This habit 
gives the insect the power of vanishing from sight most mysteriously. 
We see it, as it flies along, as a dazzling blue object that captivates 
the eye, and of a sudden it disappears. We advance to the spot 
where it vanished, and though we know it must be at rest on some twig 
or tree-trunk right before us, a careful scanning of our surroundings 
may fail to bring it into view. Indeed, the first indication we may 
have of its presence may be as we unintentionally startle it from a 
point scarcely a yard from us, and it resumes its flight as a conspicuous 
blue object. The Morphos belong to one of the subdivisions of the 
extensive family of Nymphalidz, which, as a rule, keep their wings closed 
and elevated when at rest. Gyneciu dirce may be mentioned as another 
excellent example of a spectral or hide-and-seek butterfly. Junonia 
cenia, too, has the power of performing the vanishing trick, but in a 
different manner. If hotly pursued, it just drops plump down into tall 
erass or tangled bush, and no amount of searching will then find it, even 
though we feel certain we are rummaging the exact spot where we saw it 
descend. Twice this butterfly tricked me so, once near Kitty, and again 
on the Coomacea savannah. 


The Lyczenidee, which may be called our “ blues,” also rest with the 
wings closed and elevated, so that the rich blue, which in most adorns 
the upper surface of the wings, flickers into sight only when the insects 
are on the wing. When at rest they often gently slide the wings up and 
down alternately, so that the delicate tails of the hind-wings keep up a 
vibration. 
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A goodly number of the Erycinide, creatures rather fond of shade 
and retirement, but beautiful none the less, ornamented generally with 
white, orange, yellow, or crimson, and often with eye-spots too, rest with 
the wings expanded, and very often, like many moths, on the under- 
surface of leaves. This moth-like habit of resting is well exemplified in 
species of Nymphidium and Eurybia. The richly coloured Diorhina 
and Ancyluris delight to run themselves on the upper surface of leaves, 
selecting for this purpose such leaves as are struck by a strong beam of 
sunlight that finds its way through the green canopy, or such as are on 
the borders of clearings or open spaces. 


Many of the Hesperiidae, or skippers, have a curious way of resting. 
Besides the usual modes of expanding the wings or of closing and elevat- 
ing them, they often rest with the hind-wings but slightly raised above 
the horizontal, while at the same time the fore-wings are held up almost 
perpendicularly. The consequence is that all four wings are plainly 
discernible while the butterflies are at rest. This habit is most fre- 
quently seen among the Pamphilas and their close allies, and is most 
often indulged in when the day is hot, bright, and calm. It is their way 
of sunning themselves, and may be compared to a similar habit that 
exists among carrion-crows, which all have noticed on house-tops or other 
lofty perches, spreading out their sable wings to the brilliant sunshine. 


Moths rest with their wings expanded horizontally at right angles 
or at acute angles with their body, or closed and sloping roof-like over 
their back. In the latter case the hind-wings venerally partially roll up 
length-wise along their inner border, while the fore-wings lie sloping 
over them. If at rest on leaves they keep usually to the under-surface. 
The gorgeous black and green day-flying Uraniid Cydimon leilus rests 
on the upper surface of leaves, and keeps its wings expanded as though 
to enchant us with their surpassing richness of colour. The Syntomids 
rest generally on the under-surface, and hold their wings fully open or 
at acute angles with the body, while among the Pyralids which also 
generally rest on the under-surface of leaves, both these modes may be 
noticed, in addition to that of keeping them closed roof-like over the 
back. The Geometers, which rest on the upper or on either side of 
leaves, like to keep theirs open, and so do the pretty Hypside, which 
rest on the under-surface. The smaller Noctuids rest on the under 
surface of leaves and keep their wings roof-like. The larger Noctuids, 
such as species of Erebus, Letis, ete., “keep their wines expanded hori- 
zontally when at rest. Er ebus odora likes to rest head down on tree- 
trunks. Castnia licus, of the family Castniide, sometimes will alight 
on a broad leaf, and spread its wings as though to sun itself. It gen- 
erally, however, elects to sit still with its wings held roof-like. 


Similar ways of holding the wings may be instanced from other 
families of moths. There are, however, certain other interesting and 
even curious details to be observed in particular species. Aneylostomira 
stercorea, the pigeon pea Pyralid, for example, clasping a twig or other 
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suitable support with its second and third pairs of legs, raises up the 
forepart of its body, while the palpi project like a snout. In this 
position it considerably resembles certain snouted homoptera—insects of 
the plant-bug tribe. The most curious resting posture I can mention is 
that of the burra-burra social moth, also a Pyralid, a species of Lineodes. 
It brings its two forelegs together and sets them well forward, sticks its 
wines off at an angle of about 60° with the sides, and throws its antennex 
stiffly back over the thorax, so that they lie between the body and the 
root of the hind-wings, and touch the surface on which the moth rests, 
while the abdomen is curled back, sometimes far enough to touch the 
head. 


Certain very small moths of another family instead of being tilted 
up headwise when at rest are tilted up tailwise, so that they appear to 
be engaged in a profound study of the object on which they are posted. 


Curious resemblances are brought about with some moths when at 
rest. For instance, Gonodontu clothilda, a Noctuid that frequents shady 
localities, rests on the upper surface of leaves head-down, and with wings 
held roof-like. In this position it certainly looks like an inanimate 
object. In fact, it exactly resembles a lump of bird droppings, the white 
colour of the head and palpi causing it to appear as though the softer 
constituents of the droppings had begun to run down in obedience to the 
law of gravitation. 


Butterflies and moths in their feeding habits do not lunit their bill 
of fare to the nectar of flowers, but include also over-ripe and decaying 
fruits, honey-dew, the moisture on damp earth, the sap that exudes from 
wounded trees, fresh bird droppings, &e. Ina few instances they even 
attack ripe or unripe fruit still hanging on trees, and sometimes do great 
damage. Accordingly, the belief that butterflies and moths are injurious 
to the agriculturist only in their larval or caterpillar stage is not in all 
cases correct. About two years ago in an issue of the “Field” a 
number of instances was brought together of butterflies aud moths 
having injured fruit in the United States and in the southern parts of 
Africa. The fruits named were apples, quinces, and oranges, as well as 
peaches,- plums, and grapes. Some of the oranges were a thick-skinned 
variety, and were still green. They punctured the fruits with their 
proboscis and sucked up the juices, a section through the part attacked 
showing a mass of fibres with all the juice extracted. Ina case recorded 
from Africa hundreds of butterflies were said to be present, as many as 
seven or eight being often seen on one orange. The moth described as 
having damaged orange crops in the United States was a species of 
Ophideres, and it may be noted that we have Ophiderids in this colony. 
The commonest of them is Argadesa maturna, an Eastern moth that in 
some way or other has found its way into the West. From June to 
August gone this moth and its larve were rather plentiful, Of course, 
for a butterfly or a moth to be capable of puncturing a hard green fruit, 
it is necessary that it have a strong sharp proboscis, 
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Many skippers are fond of feeding on fresh bird droppings, so 
common on leaves of plants growing beneath trees where birds congre- 
gate. Such a feeding habit does not quite fall in line with what one 
would expect of a butterfly, and it now and then causes the death of the 
feeder, for there are some spiders which, when crouched on the look-out 
for prey, greatly resemble bird droppings, and, of course, it goes ill with 
the butterfly that should alight on such a cunningly deceptive mass of 
animate matter. 


Our yellow butterfly delights in sipping the moisture from damp 
earth, and for this purpose frequently resorts in crowds to hollows or 
the beds of creeks. The big pretty Morpho achilles is fond of regaling 
itself on the moisture from the skins of sucked ripe mangoes which have 
been thrown down on foot-paths that traverse its habitat. 


As regards egg-laying it is frequently possible by observing the 
manner of flight of a female butterfly to tell she is engaged in egg-laying, 
or is in search of a particular plant for the purpose of depositing eges 
thereon. Her flight is then slower and more deliberate than usual. She 
goes in and out among the bushes with the air of being earnestly in 
quest of some object. In vain are flowers hung out as gaudy signals 
alluring her to a feast of nectar. Under ordinary circumstances she may 
have paused to taste of the honeyed feast each had in store. At last 
she alights on a leaf of a plant, curls her abdomen, and, after a pause of 
barely three seconds, is on the wing again. Examining the leaf she has 
just quitted, we notice on its under-side perhaps, a small conical or 
rounded whitish object. This is heregg. In the meanwhile she makes 
several wide circuits, and after two or three minutes returns to 
the plant, and, paying no heed to us, motionless since we stand, lays a 
second ege on another leaf of the same plant. We wonder that she 
found the plant, small, and almost completely hidden as it was in a tangle 
of miscellaneous vegetation, and without a flower, too, that may have 
served her to some extent as a oulde. 


When we observe a butterfly search along a stretch of feeaiaion 
for a particular plant, and find it under the conditions just mentioned, we 
cannot but perceive that it is, in its own way, a botanist of no mean 
standing. Somehow or other it is able to distinguish the plant, and can 
pick it out from the lot with a certainty which even the human botanist 
cannot surpass. The caterpillar of our yellow butterfly feeds on Cassias 
and the adult female can pick them out readily from among other plants. 
The caterpillars of three or four other of our common butterflies feed 
on Passifloras—vines of the semitou type—and the parent insect can find 
them out though they be climbing low among grass and bush. Indeed, 
the persistent presence of one or other of these butterflies is an unerring 
indication to the field naturalist that a Passiflora is in his immediate 
neighbourhood, even though he may not yet see it 


When eggs are deposited on a leaf, they may be laid on the upper sur- 
face or on the lower surface, or in some cases on either surface indiscrimi- 
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nately, and they may be laid singly or in large or small clusters. The 
yellow butterfly, Callidryas eubule, for example, lays her eggs singly on 
the upper or on the lower surface of a leaf, but Brassolis sophore, the 
palm pest, in a cluster on the upper surface of one of the leaflets of the 
palm. The rattle-bush moth Utethewsa ornatria lays hers in clusters on 
the upper surface of the leaf along the midrib, and arranges them in 
roughly parallel rows, the centre row being on the midrib. On the 
other hand, Anceryx carcus, the Echites hawk-moth places hers singly 
on the tender leaves or on the growing shoot of the plant. The many- 
roots moth, Cobubatha quadrifera, puts her tiny dull green eggs, to the 
number of three at least, on one of the two tender leaves at the extreme 
top of the plant, and as far down between them as her abdomen can 
reach. 


When the food-plant is small and not excessively abundant, and the 
butterfly or moth large, the eggs are laid singly and not many—up to 
three or four perhaps—on one plant. If all the eggs were deposited on 
the plant, the latter might not be able to afford nourishment for the 
resulting caterpillars, so that all or most of them would eventually die of 
starvation, especially if no suitable food-plant were within crawling 
range. ‘The wild ipecacuanha or Aselepias butterfly does not put all its 
egos on a single plant, but places them on several ipecacuanhas, for the 
welfare of the offspring and the preservation of the species. On the 
contrary, when the food-plant is large, or small but excessively abundant, 
the egos are often laid in a big cluster. A coconut palm is a large tree 
with ample foliage, hence Brassolis can lay all her eggs in a great cluster 
on a single tree without fear that the caterpillars will starve to death 
after hatching. In this case all the eggs can be placed in one basket, so 
to speak, with impunity. 


The small moth-borers of the sugar-cane, species of Diatroea, deposit 
their eggs in clusters of two to ninety on the upper or lower surface of 
the green blades, sometimes of the dry blades or trash, on the cane 
stem, and on blades of various grasses in and about cane-fields. 
Mr. Quelch states that Castnia licus, the large moth-borer of the sugar- 
cane, deposits her eggs singly about the cane-fields, in the ground, close 
to the stool, or on the stool itself. Caligo oberon, a butterfly whose 
caterpillars feed on leaves of the sugar-cane, the plantain, the banana, and 
the coconut, lays hers, as regards the sugar-cane, on the blades, on the 
under surface, to the number of six at a time, ina straight ‘ine, in contact 
with each other, or nearly so, and connected by a transparent mucilaginous 
substance. The Satyrid Taygetis andromeda, whose caterpillar feeds 
on blades of sugar-cane, razor-grass, and other grasses, also lays her 
egos on the blades. Twice I have come across the eggs, and on each 
occasion they were two on a blade. 


Kees are not always deposited upon the food-plant of the caterpillar 
of the mother insect. Some may be laid on it, while others may be 
merely placed near it upon different plants, or even upon dry vegetable 
matter. On one occasion I noticed Agraulis pherusa, a butter-fly 
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whose caterpillar lives on Passifloras, lay an egg on a dry blade of para- 
grass, another on the flowering head of another grass, while a third was 
placed on the food-plant, in this case the wild semitou, Passiflora hemi- 
eycla. The caterpillars of Anartia jatrophe feed on many roots (Rue/llia 
tuberosa) and on Beloperone, a closely allied plant, but I have seen the 
butterfly lay her eggs not only on the undersurface of the leaves of these 
plants, but beneath dry sticks and other withered vegetable material. 
As examples of moths which do not always deposit their egos on the 
food-plant or food-plants of their caterpillars, mention may ‘be made of 
the Noctuids Laphygma frugiperda, Lycophotia infecta, and of the 
Arctiid Eepantheria eridanus. The food-plants of the caterpillars of the 
two first-named are various kinds of grasses, but the eggs are often 
deposited on vines and bushes, the caterpillars on hatching, either drop- 
ping or crawling down to the erass below, or allowing themselves to be 
blown about by the wind, eventually, of course, finding their way to grass 
of some sort or other. Ecpantheria eridanus, whose caterpillars most 
usually feed on the mucca-mucea (Montrichardia urborescens), deposits her 
egos on other plants as well. Both this moth and Laphyymna frugiperda 
frequently deposit their eggs in big clusters of several hundreds, often in 
two layers one upon another. In the case of Laphygma frugiperda, the 
mother insect very frequently lightly covers over the ege-cluster with 
fluff from her own body. 


Other butterflies and moths the egg-laying habits of which I have 
studied under nature include the following :— 


Name. Family. —Food-plant. 

EB uptoreta hegesias Nymphalide Sida Sp. : 

Agerona feronia nA Tragia volubilis, or vine-nettle. 

Colenis dido “ Passifloras 

Agraulis vanille ss ei 

Heliconius melpomene ‘s x 

Danaus eresimus a Climbing Asclepiad 

Eurema (2 species) Pieride Shamebush (Mimosa sp.) 

Chilades hanno Lyceenidee A schynomine sensitiva ? 

Papilio androgeus Papilionide Lime and orange. 

Pyrrhopyge amyclas Hesperlidie Guava, Indian almond, &e. 

Anceryx alope Sphingidze Papaw. 

Tsognathus carice ch Allamanda. 

Dilophonota ello ly Cassava, Hevea, climbing Ascle- 
piad. 

Protoparce cingulata Sweet and wild potato. 

Protoparce paphus 3 Tomato, peppers, &e. 

Luthisanotia timais Noctuidee Lily. 

Megalopyge lanata Megalopygide Guava, mango, and other trees. 

Sibine trimacula Limacodidze Castor oil, and over a dozen other 
plants, both exogens and endo- 
gens. 

Antichloris errphia Syntomidze Banana, plantain, 


THE HYMENOPTERA OF THE GEORGETOWN 
MUSEUM. 


PART IV. 


—--— 


By P. CAMERON. 


— 


THE FOSSORIAL HYMENOPTERA. 


MUTILLIDA, 


Mutilla Mooret, sp. n. 


Black, the head and thorax covered with white pubescence, which is densest 
on the mesopleure and base of metanotum, and forms a distinct band on the 
apex of the pronotum ; on the mesopleurz and metanotum there is a silky, 
white pile under the hair; the apex of the lst abdominal segment and the whole 
of the 2nd to 4th ferruginous, the segments fringed with ferruginous, stiff hair : 
the apex of the Ist antennal joint, the 2nd and the base of the 3rd are testa- 
ceous, the testaceous colour on the 3rd paler in tint ; legs thickly covered with 
stiff white hair ; the spurs white ; wings fuscous violaceous, almost hyaline at 
the base to the transverse median and transverse basal nervures ; the stigma 
and nervures black ; the radius with 5 angles; the basal rounded, the 2nd 
about one-fourth longer than the 3rd; the 4th and 5th oblique, forming an angle 
at their junction, the apical more sharply oblique, thicker and a little shorter 
than the 4th; both the recurrent nervures are received shortly beyond the 
middle. The basal ventral segment is broadly rounded at the base, there is 
a rufous broad triangular tooth. There is a smooth, flat shining keel down the 
centre of the scutellum, widened slightly towards the apex, commencing near 
the base and reaching to the top of the apical slope. Metathorax reticulated, 
the apical slope straight, oblique ; the areola open at the base, the keels 
broadly rounded outwardly there, narrowed at the apex mto a sharp point. 
Pro and mesonotum, with the scutellum strongly punctured ; there are 2 dis- 
tinct deep furrows on the apical two-thirds of the mesonotum ; the pro- 
mesopleure and basal half of metapleure almost smooth, the apical half 
of the Metapleure reticulated. 


Male. Length 15 m.m. 


Head nearly as wide as the thorax. The hair on the face and clypeus 1s 
denser and longer than on the front. Clypeus smooth, its apex rounded 
Tegule moderately large, smooth, the apex curled up. The basal slope of Ist 
abdominal segment is straight, oblique, and is more strongly and sparsely 
punctured than the apex. The pygidium is closely, distinctly, not very strongly 
punctured, a smooth iurrow down the centre and densely covered with longish 
black, stiff hair. Tibial and tarsal spmes white. 
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Mutilla longilineaita sp.n. 


Black, the thorax red except the mesopleure, the apex of the scape and the 
pedicle of the antenne rufous ; the unaer side of the 8 or 9 apical joints dark 
reddish brown; the apex of the basal 2 abdominal seyments, a line on either side 
of the middle of the 2nd segment and lines down the sides of the 3rd to 6th, 
the apical pair wider than the others. Head a little wider than the thorax, 
the thorax twice longer than wide, the base distinctly roundly narrowed, the 
apex bluntly rounded, almost transverse, the basal third above slightly wider 
than the midcle, the apical slope straight, oblique. There 1s a transverse, 
curved keel on the base of the metanotum in the centre. The base of the lst 
abdominal segment has a triangular projection on either side; the ventral 
keel is depressed in the middle, the apex forms a triangular, reddish tovth, 
Pygidium finely, closely longitudinally striated, the striz interlacing. Tibial 
spines black, the tarsal and the spurs white. The basal and apical abdominal 
segments and the sides of the others are covered with longish white, the 
central part of the 2nd to 5th dorsal segments are closely covered with short 
black pubescence. Female. 


Length 7 m.m. 


The mesonotum is more strongly, rugosely punctured than the head. 
Antennal tubercles dark red, punctured. Pleure smooth, except round the 
top of the pro and metapleure. 


Ephuta sphegea, F. 


Mutilla argentea, Lep., Hist. Nat. Ins. Hymen., i11., 636; Mutilla argyra 
Spin, Ann. Soc. Ent., Fr. x., 85; Mutilla spheyea, Gerstaecker, Arch. f. Nature, 
XEKV., S19: 


What I make out to be the above species has been taken by the Rev. Mr, 
Harper at Demerara. The cloud in the apex of the wings commences at the 
end of the radia! cellule, fills the 2nd cubital except a tuiangle at the base in 
front and below, extends shortly behind the 2nd recurrent nervure ; the radial 
cellule is short, its apex truncated ; the 2 first transverse cubital nervures 
approach closely to each other in front ; the Ist long, its apical three-fourths 
obliquely sloped; the 2nd is broadly, roundly curved; the 1st recurrent 
nervure is received at the apex of the basal third, the 2nd in the middle of the 
cellule. Apex of scutellum distinctly trilobate, the middle lobe twice wider 
than the lateral, its apex broadly incised, the hair on the mesonotum Is dense, 
stiff and long. Head narrower than the thorax. The apical half of the 
ventral keel projects into a large, triangular keel. 


This species agrees fairly well with the description of argentea, so far as it 
voes, except that the wings are described as “ transparent at the base, the end 
largely black ” ; in my species I should call them “ hyaline, the apex smoky.” 
No mention is made of the apex of the scutellum being trilobate, nor of the 
form of the ventral keel. 
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Ephuta ? caenodonta, sp. n. 


Black, the centre and sides of front, vertex, antennal tubercles, the upper 
part of the thorax, the upper half of the propleure and the upper part of the 
meso and metapleure more nairowly, a wide, interrupted lne, narrowed 
on the apical outerside, and margined with rufous, on the apex of the 2nd 
abdominal segment. Head, thorax and abdomen not very thickly covered 
with longish white hair. There are 2 pale testaceous rounded tubercles on the 
top of the sides of the metanotum and 4 large testaceous spines below these. 
There are 6 irregular tubercular-like teeth on the sides of the back of 2nd 
abdominal segment, which 1s depressed between them. Pygidium covered with 
long, stiff black hair, smooth downthe centre. The ventral keel is narrowed 
towards the base. Underside ot flagellum of antennz brownish red. LHyes 
prominent. Temples straight. obliquely narrowed behind them ; the occiput 
transverse. The lst abdominal segment is short, gradually widened towards 
the apex. The apical third of the thorax 1s of equal width, bebind this it is 
rounded inwardly, the apex becomes gradually narrowed. The 3rd antennal 
joint ts one-half longer than 4th. Tibial and tarsal spines and the spurs white ; 
the hair on the legs long and white. Female. 


Length 6 m.m. 


Characteristic of this species are the tubercles on the sides of the 2nd 
abdominal segment. The generic position of the species is very doubtful. It 
seems, In some respects, to be intermediate between the E'phutinid and the 
Sphaerophthalmi zs defined by Ashmead (Canad. Ent. xxxiv., 6). The eves are 
prominent, hemispherical, smooth above, finely facetted below ; on the mandi- 
bles there is a small tooth at some distance from the apex. In Ashmead’s 
table (l.c. p. 9) it runs to Dasymutilla, the type of which is Waco, Blake. That 
species has not the thorax spinvuse, nor has it tubercles on the 2nd abdominal 
segment. The Georgetown species may form the type of a new genus or sub 
genus. 


Traumatomutilla indica, L. 
diadema ¥. 


Two females of this species were given me by the Rev. Mr. Harper, both taken 
at Georgetown. The colour of the 4 spots ou the 2nd abdominal segment 
varies from cream cclour to reddish brown. The species is a Traumatomutilla- 
Sphaeropthalma, Ashmead. 


Traumatomutilla nitidipustulata sp. n. 


Black, « broad curved line of white pubescence across the vertex, extending 
to the middle of the eyes, narrowed in the centre, a line on the sides of the 
apical slope of the metanotum, narrowed above and below on the inner side ; 
the apex of propleure, the apical third of the lower part uf the mesopleure and 
of the metapleure, the sides of the 1st abdominal segment, spots on the centre 
of the 3rd to 5th, the spots becoming gradually larger, the sides of the 2na to 6th 
segments and the apices of the ventral covere 1 with silvery white hair ; there 
ave 2 smooth, bare cream coloured spots on the base and apex of the 2nd seg- 
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ment, the apica) pair larger and wider than the basal. Ventral keel straight. 
Thorax with the basal half distinctly narrower than the basal ; a smooth tuber- 
cle at the base of the metanotum—Pleure smooth, the apex of mesopleure 
crenulated. Metapleure sparsely punctured. Pygidium regularly longi- 
tudinally striated. There is a line of white pubescence along the lower side of 
the 2nd abdomial segment ; the lower edge is covered with white pubescehce, 
The ventral segments are fringed with white pubescence. Female. 


Length 12 m.m. 


Allied to E. indica ; that species is larger, has the basal 2 spots on the basu 
of the 2nd abdominal segment longish, longitudinal, oblique, the apical 2 
larger, transverse, the lateral tubercle at the base of the metanotum is larger, 
more prominent, the apex of the sides of the mesonotum projects more and has 
a more distinct tubercle at the base of the projection, the ventral keel is | 
incised in the middle and the pygidium is not aistinctly longitudinally striated. 


SCOLIIDA. 


Dialis peregrina, Lep., Var. regu, Saussure. OF. Sate Sp. gen. Seolhia, AVE 
212 
—e 


Elis regina, Gam. Biol. Cent. Am. u1., 228. 
Dielis hyalinis, Saussure |. c¢., 219, 236. 


Dielis conspicua, Smith. Cat. Hym. Ins. Brit. Mus. 11., 107, 106 ; Saussure 
l.c.,. 228, 243. 


Dielis dorsaia, Kab. Scolia hematogastra, Perty, Erichson, in Schomburgk’s 
Reise in Brit. Guiana, ill, 589. , 


Elis dorsata ; Cam. Biol. Cent. Am., Hymen., 11., 230, 9. Female and Male. 
Both sexes are in the collection. One Male is 17, another 13 m.m. long. 


Dielis variegata, Fab. Elis variegata, Saussure, Cat. Sp. Gen. Scolia, 226, 308 ; 
Cam., Biol. Cent. Am., Hymen. 1, 229, 7. 

Dielis mtidiventris, sp. n. 

Black, shining, with bluish violaceous tint which 1s more shining on the 
abdomen, the face, e line on the lower half of the eye incision, widened below, 
a broad line on the apex of the prothorax, the part onthe pleure roundly 
narrowed below, curling round to the tubercles at the apex, 2 short narrow 
line on the mesonotum shortly beyond the tegule, a mark, wider than long, 
rounded and narrowed on the inner side, on the sides of the scutellum in 
the middle, but neazer the base than the apex, a curved line on the post 
scutellum, nearer the base than the apex, large transverse lines on the sides 
of the basal 3 abdominal segments, that on the 1st gradually narrowed to the 
inner side, the following 2 larger, wider, the 2nd broadly, roundly dilated on 
‘he outer side at the base, the 3rd is wider, but not so widely dilated on the 
basal outerside ; there is a shorter, narrower line on the sides of the 4th on the 
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apex, a longish line on the outer apical third of the 2nd ventral segment and 
a shorter aalee one on the 4th. Legs black, the wpical half of the ae femora 
and the whole of the 4 posterior yellow ; there is a line on the basal half of the 
4 anterior tibie behina ; the spurs are paler yellow ; the tarsal spines white. 
Wings fuscous violaceous, the apex of the costal cellule, the 2 radials, the apex 
of the 2nd cubital and the apical margin of the wings darker coloured, almost 
hiack, the nervures black, the apex Re the radius of broadly, ronndly curved 
and projects more than the length of the apical transveise cubital beyond the 
latter, which is roundly curved outwardly in the middle. The pubescence is 
long and dense, blackish on the scape of antenne, the front, vertex, mesono- 
tum and abdomen black, on the other part and legs grey, almost white, that on 
the basal veutral segments being also pale ; that on the metanutum is much 
longer and denser than it is on the mesonotum. Female. 


Length 24 m.m. 


Clypeus strongly punciured round the upper edges. Front and vertex 
smooth; the ocellar region slightly raised, square. Mesonotum weakly, 
sparsely punctured ; the scutellums more sparsely and weakly punctured ; 
smooth at the apex. Metanotum more closely and strongly punctured, the 
oater arezee more closely and finely than the central Abdomen distinctly 
punctured, the puncturation becoming stronger and closer towards the apex. 


SIPHILD 4. 
Epomidiopteron heierospilum, sp. n. 

Black, shining, a trilobate line on the top of clypeus, the outer lobes larger 
than the central, their inner upper edge dilated the central part broadly 
roundly dilated in the middle, a large broadly conical spot on the outerside of 
the pronotum, its base extending on tu the basal keel, its narrowed apex 
extending close to the middle of the outer part, the greater part of the 
scutellum, the mark obliquely narrowed on the sides at the base, the apex 
broaaly, bluntly rounded, a large semiciz ular spet almost filling the post- 
scutellum, a large mark on the basal upper half of the mesopleure, lunger 
from the top to the bottom than longitudinally, the top almost transverse, 
narrowed slightly towards the bottom, which is rounded, the apex more 
obliquely so than the base, an irregular transverse spot on the sides of the 1st 
abdomina! segment, its inner side narrower than the outer, a mark, about 
4 times its size on the 2ud, its basal inner half obliquely narrowed, the base 
and apex rounded, a transverse oval one, one third of the size of the 2nd on 
the 3rd segment, a small oval sput, not one quarter of the size of the 3rd on 
the 4th, and 2 transverse lines, rounded at the apex, on the back of the 5th, 
pallid yellow. Legs, including the spurs, black, the tibie and tarsi densely 
covered with stiff glistenmng white hair. The wings are unifurmly fuscous 
vivlaceous the stigma and nervures black ; the 1st recurrent nervure is roundly 
curved and is received near the base of the cellule, the 2nd shortly before 
the middle. Female. 


Length 18 m.m. 
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Mesonvotum sparsely, weakly punctured, except for an irregular belt acruss . 
the apex, the scutellums almost smooth. More than the central half of the - 
metanotum is rather closely, strongly punctured and has 2 parallel keels down — 
the centre, the apical slope opaque, impunctate. Propleure irregularly punc- 
tured in the middle, the mesopleure sparsely, weakly punctured above, more 
strongly and closely below ; the upper half of the metapleure closely, strougly 
obliquely striated. Basal slope of the lst abdominal segment margined above ; 
the basal half of the segments irregularly punctured, with a stronger trans- 
verse row of punctures beyond the middle ; the punctures are finer and closer 
on the apical than on the basal segments ; the last is punctured at the base 
except in the middle ; the rest of the pygidium smooth, opaque. The ventral 
segments are more closely, strongly and regularly punctured than the dorsal ; 
the puncturation becomes closer towards the apex. There is an irregular 
row of punctures down the apical two-thirds cf the metanotal area Tegule 
smooth, not reaching to the apex ot scutellum. 


This species has 2 more abdominal marks than #. 12 maculata, Cam. and £. 
juli, Romand, besides the 2 transverse ones on the last segment. 


POMPILID 2, 
Sahus aurodecoratus, sp. n. 


Black, densely covered all over with bright golden pubescence, including 
the cox, the rest of the legs bare, the greater part of the 6th and the 7th to 
10th antennal joints rufo-yellow; wings bright orange yellow to the base 
of the radius, paler, almost hyaline beyond, a pale fuscous cloud fills almost 
the basal half of the radial cellule, the 2nd cubital, the base of the 3rd irregu- 
larly, a large conical cloud along the basal three-fourths of the 2nd recurrent 
nervure on the inner side and there is a cloud round the apex ; both the recur- 
rent nervures are received shortly before the middle ; the 2nd cubital cellule 
longer along the radius and cubitus than along the transverse cubital; the 
transverse median nervure received shortly, but distinctly beyond the trans- 
verse basal; the accessory in hind wings shortly before the cubitus. Male. 


Length 13 m.m. 


Hind ocelli separated from the eyes by one half more than they are from 
each other. Claws bidentate. Long spur of hind tibiz almost half the length 
of metatarsus. Hypopygium densely pilose, its apex broadly rounded. 


Salius tuberculiventris, sp.n. 


Black, the apical three-fourths of the 3rd and the whole of the following 
antennal joints rufo-fulvous, velvety, opaque, the head, scutellum, metanotum 
and apical abdominal segments sparsely covered with black hair: wings 
uniformly fuscous violaceous, iridescent, the stigma and nervures black, the 
lst abscissa of radius about one quarter of the length of the 2nd, which is 
about one quarter longer than the 3rd; the Ist recurrent nervure js received + 
in the apical fourth, the 2nd very shortly before the middle of the cellule ; the 
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accessory nervure in hindwings interstitial. Apex of clypeus margined, 
slightly rounded inwardly in the middle. Apex of pronotum bluntly angled 
in the middle. Middle of metanotum irregularly transversely striate. The 
2nd ventral segment bears 2 stout, conspic uous tubercles in the centre shortly 
eegead the middle. Pygidium thickly covered with long, black hair, and more 
sparsely in the centre with shorter fiery red hair. Female. 


Length 27 m.m. 


There is a shallow wide furrow down the centre of the metanotum, it is wider 
and deeper on the upper half of the apical slope ; the upper half of the meta- 
pleure is closely obliquely striated. 


Pepsis ruficorns, Fab. 
Lepelletier, Hymen. i, 480; Cresson, Proc. Ent. Soc. Phil. iv, 134; Trans. 
Amer. Ent. Soc., i, 148. 


Priocnemis pilifrons, sp. n. 

Black, velvety, the head densely covered with longish black hair all over, 
the metanotum covered more sparsely with still longer hair ; wings uniformly 
fuscous viclaceous, the stigma and nervures black the 2nd abscissa of radius 
about one quarter longer than the 3rd, which is fully one quarter shorter than 
the roundly curved apical ; the transverse median is received distinctly beyond 
the transverse basal ; both the recurrent nervures are received shortly beyond 
the miudle of the cellule, the Ist at a greater distance than the 2nd ; the acces- 
sory nervure in the hind wings is received shortly beyond the cubitus. Eyes 
distinctly converging at the top ; the hind ocelli separated there by the same 
distance as they are from the eyes. Apex of clypeus broadly rounded, depressed, 
margined. Apex of pronotum broadly rounded. not angled in the middle. 
Metanotum alutaccous, obscurely, transversely striated. Claws with 1 tooth. 


_ The long spur of the hind tibie one-third of the length of the metatarsus. 


Female. 
Length 17 m.m. 


Priocnemis curtispinus, sp. n. 


Black, covered with a white silky pile, the tibise and tarsi ana the 4 hinder 
tarsi fuscous ; the base of the wings to the transverse median and transverse 
basal nervures, more lighter coloured towaids the hinder half of the tormer, 
the costal cellule, the radial, the 4 cubitals, the apical 2 lighter coloured 
behind, light fuscous violaceous, the costa and nervures black, the stigma 
livid testaceous, the Ist abscissa of radius one-fourth of the length of the 2nd ; 
the 3rd is as long as the basal 2 united, the lst recurrent nervure is received 
at the base of the apical fourth, the 2nd shortly before the middle, the accessor y 
nervure in hind wings received half the length of the transverse cubitus beyond 
the cubitus. Apex of pronotum bluntly iounded. Metanotum short, rounded 
from the base to the apex. Claws with 1 tooth. The long spur of the hind 
tibiz one-thirdof the length of metatarsus. The hair on the fi ont, face, clypeus 
pronotum, breast and metanotum is long and white. The tibial spines are 
short and brown. Female. 


Length 14 m.m, 
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Temples wide, broadly rounded. Apex o: clypeus transverse, its upper ) | 
furrow «listinct. \ / 
Prioenemis purpureipes, sp.n. } 
Black, covered with a blue bloom, varied with purple, the legs almust | 
entirely purple ; the antennal scape purple, the 2nd to the apex of the 5th joints 
black, the others rufous yellow ; wings yellowish-rufous hyaline, the base — 
narrowly black the apex with a narrow pale fuscous border ; the lst abscissa of _ 
the radius one-fourth of the length of the 2nd which is hardly one-fourth longer 
than the 3rd ; the lst recurrent nervure is received one quarter of the length | 
of the 2nd transverse cubital nervure from the apex of the cellule, the 2nd dis- 
tinctly before the middle, not far from the apex of the basal third ; it is broadly 
roundly curved outwardly. Apex of 2nd ventral segment broadly bitubercu- 
late. Claws with 1 tooth. 


Length 36 m.m. 


Kyes converging above. Hinder ocelli separated from the eyes by one-half 
more than they are from each other. Apex of clypeus with a shallow, broad 
incision. Temples broadly rounded as long as the top of the eyes, the occiput 
with a shallow incision. Apex of pronotum bluntly angled in the middle, the 
sides broadly rounded. Metanotum weakly transversely striated, the apical 
slope more strongly than the base, and having also some longitudinal striz, 
the 2 forming weak, irregular reticulations. The accessory nervure in hind 
wings is received very shortly beyond the cubitus. 


Has the appearance of a Pepsts. 


Priocnemts sericerornatus, sp.n. 

Black, densely covered with a white silky pile, the apica! abdominal seg- 
ments covered with white hair, wings hyaline to near the transverse basal and 
transverse median nervures, fuscous violaceous beyond ; the lst abscissa of 
radius one-third shorter than the 2nd, which is about one-fourth shorter thar 
the 3rd; the transverse median nervure received shortly beyond the trans- 
verse basal, the 1st recurrent nervure received at the base of the apical third, 
the znd at the apex of the basal fourth, broadly, roundly curved. Eyes dis- 
tinctly converging above ; the hinder ocelli separated from each other by one- 
fourth more than they are from the eyes. The temples are very short, very 
shohtly developed, the occiput transverse. The head is flattened in front and 
is wider than the thorax. There is only 1 tooth on the claw. 


The head shows an approach to Planceps. 


Pompilus interruptus, Say. 


This is a widely distributed, and as regards the amount of black on the body 
and legs, very variable species. It also varies greatly in size. P. costatus, 
Tasch., P. polrstoides, Suith and P. flavopicius, Smith are forms of it. 


Pompilus crassidentatus, sp n. 


Ferruginous, the mandibular teeth, the 4th and following joints of the 
antenn and the pleural sutures black ; the wings fuscous violaceous, the stigma 
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nd nervures black, the 2nd and 3rd abscisse of the radius equal in length, the 
Ist recurrent nervure received near the apex, the 2nd shortly beyond the 
apex of the basal third of the cellule, the transverse median nervure inter- 
stitial ; the accessory in hind wings received shortly behind the cubitus. The 
stigmal region of the metanotum js bordered at the apex by a wide curved 
furrow ; the sides at the apical slope project into prominent rounded tubercles. 
Head as wide as the thorax, the temples roundly narrowed ; the hinder ocelli 
separated from each other by a slightly greater distance than they are from the 
eyes, which distinctlv converge above. Apex of clypeus transverse. Prono- 
tum broadly rounded i: front ; the lower part of the propleure is raised into a 
longish triangle, the narrowed end above and bordered at the apex by a 
furrow. ‘Tibial and tarsal spines longish, stout; there is a tooth near the 
middle of the claws; :there are 4 tong spines on the foremetatarsus, with a 
short one between the Ist and 2nd and the 2nd and 3rd ; the long spur of the 
Find tibie is about one-third of the leagth of metatarsus. Female. 


Length 23 m.m. 


Smooth and shining, covered with a silvery pile. The 3rd joint of the 
antenne is almost as long as the following 2 united. The eyes at the top are 
separated by the length of the antennal scape and pedicle united. The 2nd 
recurrent nervure is broadly rounded, oblique. 


Very similar, as regards size and colouration, to P. virulentus, 8m., which 
may be known from it by the sides of the metanotum not being tuberculated ; 
by the 3rd abscissa of radius being distinctly shorter than the 2nd, by the 2nd 
recurrent nervure being roundly curved outwardly in the middie and by the 
much lighter coloured wings. 


Pompilus regius, Fab. Anoplius regius, Lep., Hymen., 1i., 450. 


A female is probably this species ; only the :nale was descrbied by Lepelletier. 

Thave a male fromAmazonia named regius by F. Smith. It differs from the 
female in having the 3rd abscissa of the radius slightly longer—or sub-equal— 
than the 2nd; the hind wings are fuscous violaceous in front, clear hyaline 
behind ; the 2nd transverse cubital nervure is oblique and roundly bicurved, 
the 1st recurrent nervure is received in the apical, the 2nd in the basal fourth ; 
the transverse median nervure is almost, the accessory in the hind wings 
entirely interstitial. Hyes a litt’e converging above; the hinder ocelli are 
separated from the eyes by one half more than they are from each other. 


Pompilus demeraraensis, sp.n. 


Black, the front,.face and clypeus densely covered with silvery pubescence 
(probably the whole body in fresh examples) ; wings untformly fuscous viola- 
ceous, the stigma and nervures black ; the 2nd and 3rd abscisse of the radius 
equal in length; the transverse median nervure received shortly beyond the 
transverse basal ; the Ist recurrent nervure received in the apical, the 2nd in 
basal fourth of the cellule ; the acessory nervure in hind wing interstitial. Hyes 
parallel; the hinder ocelli separated from each other by fully half the dis- 
tance they are from the eyes. The long spur of the hind tibiz does not quite 
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reach to the middle of metatarsus ; the tibial and tarsal spines longish, sparse \ | 
claws bifid. Female. 


Length 11 m.m. female; male 8 m.m. 


Temples very short, the occiput transverse. Apex of pronotum broadly 
rounded, not angled. The 3rd transverse cubital nervure is angularly bent in 
front. 

Pompilus umperralis, Smith. 

Black, with a blue tomentum, more noticeable on the abdomen than on the 
thorax ; wings uniformly fuscous violaceous, the nervures and stigma black ;— 
the 3rd abscissa of radius one quarter of the length of the 2nd and one-half 
shorter than the Ist ; the transverse median nervure interstitial, the 1st recur- 
rent nervure received in the apical fourth of the cellule, the 2nd shortly, but 
distinctly before the middle ; the accessory nervure in hind wings received very 
shortly beyond the cubitus. Female. 


Length 15 m.m. 


Eyes converging slightly above, the hinder ocelli separated from each other 
by a slightly less distance than they are from the eyes. Apex of clypeus 
broadly, roundly incised. Apex of pronotum angled in the middle, the sides 
straight, oblique. Claws with a distinct tooth. Fore metatarsus with 6 
spines. The tibial and tarsal spines long, stout. The hinder half of the 1st 
transverse cubital nervure is broacly rounded, the anterior straight, more 
obliquely sloped, the 2nd has the front half slightly but distinctly sloped, the 
3rd is broadly roundly obliquely sloped towards the front of the 2nd ; apex of 
metanotum straight, oblique in the centre, the sides and top rounded. 


An example in the collection seems to be the above species. Cf. Cameroun, 
Bio]. Cent. Amer. Hymen., 11, 196, Tab. x1, f 16, 16 a.; Smith Descr. of New 
Species of Hymen. 155. It is certainly identical with a larger specimen from 
Rio Purus, Amazonia, which was named for me P. nitidulus, Guer. by F. Smith. 
The latter is a Chilian species and the Amazonian species is certainly different 
from the P. nitidulus, described by Kohl, who also figures the wing Cf. Verh. 
der K. K. Zoo].-Bot. Gesell.in Wien, 1905. p. 341, 7. 5. I have givena descrip- 
tion of the Guiana imperialis. It varies in size, from 13 to 20 m.m. 


Pompilus harperi, sp.n. 

Black, densely covered with silvery pubescence ; wings clear hyaline, with 3 
fuscous violaceous clouds, one commencing immediately behind the transverse 
median and transverse basal, beyond the former it is roundly, irregularly dilated 
in the middle and extends to shortly beyond the apex of the basal third of the 1st 
abscissa of cubitus, below it fills the discoidal cellule except at the apex to the 
anal nervure ; the 2nd cloud fills the radial cellule to the middle of the apical 
abscissa of the radius ; it fills the 2nd except behind, the hyaline band wider 
at the base than at the apex, the whole of the 3rd, except for a lighter coloured 
curved band at the base, and a large cloud extending from the base of the Ist. 
recurent to the 3rd transverse cubital nervures, across the 2nd recurrent, 
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the apex of which it reaches; the apical cloud is narrow and faint ; the 2nd 
abscissa of the radius is almost one-fourth longer than the 3rd. The Ist transe 
verse cubital nervure is obliquely sloped from near the bottom, the separation 
of the 2 forming an angle, the larger fore part is slightly curved ; the 3rd is 
broad ly, roundly curved outwardly in the middle ; the 2nd recurrent nervure is 
broadly roundly curved outwardly and is received near the apex of the basal 
fourth ; the transverse median nervure is received very shortly beyond the 
‘transverse basal ; the acessory nervure in the hind wings is received shortly 
beyond the cubitus. Apex of clypeus transverse, its sides broadly rounded. 
Kyes slightly converging above. Ocelli separated from each other by the same 
distance as they are from the eyes. Front densely covered with golden pile ; 
a furrow down its centre. Temples obliquely, sharply narrow. Apex of 
pronotum hardly angled in the middle. Apical half of metanotum strongly 
irregularly transversely striated. Female. 


Length 16 m.m. 
Pompilus cosmiopterus, sp. n. 


Black, densely covered with silvery pubescence, which is very dense on the 
face, clypeus and apical slope of metanotum and forms broad bands on the 
abdominal segments ; wings clear hyaline, 2 broad cloud of equal width com- 
mencing behind the transverse basal and transverse median nervures and 
extending to shortly beyond the anterior part of the transverse basal; the 
edges are regular ; it extends to the posterior edge of the wing; the middle 
cloud is larger, it fills the radial cellule to shortly beyond the 3rd transverse 
cubital nervure, the whole of the 2nd and 3rd cubital cellules, extending 
slightly on to the Ist, and on to the discoidal cellule along the 2nd recurrent, 
forming a larger semicircle, at the base between the Ist and 3rd transverse 
cubital nervures ; there is a faint cloud in the middle of the hind wings and a 
broader slightly more distinct one at the apex; the Ist recurrent nervure is 
received near the base of the apical third, the 2nd in the basa! fourth ; trans- 
verse median nervure interstitial, the accessory in hind wings received shortly 
before the cubitus. Female. 


Length 14 m.m. 


Byes parallel. Hinder ocelli separated from the eyes by twice the distance 
they are from each other. Apex of clypeus broadly rounded, as is also the 
apex of pronotum. Apex of metanotum broadly rounded. The long spur 
of hind tibie is about one-third of the length of metatarsus. Claws bifid, the 
inner one shorter and stouter than outer. 


This species and the preceding are very like the Central American P. gloriosus, 
Cresson ; the 3 may be separated thus : 
1. (4) The middle cloud in the forewings not narrowed in front, the metonotum not striated. 


2. (3) 2nd cubital cellule as long along the radius and cubitus as along the transverse 
cubital nervures, 1st abscissa of radius one-fourth of the length of 3rd, which is two-thirds 
of the length of the 2nd transverse cubital nervure and .one-thlrd shorter than the 2nd; the 
apex of the apical cloud broad, transverse, not roundly MamOWweG.. .., . 4.) Sforiosus Cr. 


3. (2) 2nd cubital cellule shorter along the radius than along the transverse cubital nervures 
ist abscissa of radius half the length ot 3rd, which isnot much more than two-thirds of the 
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length of 2nd and of the 2nd transverse cubital nervure, the apex of apical cloud roundly 
narrowed ‘semicircular, (0 0.7. 


4. (1) The middle cloud in forewings narrowed in front, the metanotum striated. . iarheN 


Pompilus inculeatrixz, sp. n. 


Black, a broad yellowish white line on the apex of the pronotum, the basal 
4 abdominal segments red, the apices of the segments broadly darker, probably 
in fresh examples covered with a silvery pile; wings uniformly fuscous, the 
nervures and stigma black, the basal 2 abscissee of the radius almost equal in 
length, the 3rd about one-fourth of their length, the 2nd and 3rd transverse 
cubital nervures roundly curved, the 3rd more rounded and more oblique 
than the 2nd ; the Ist recurrent nervure is received in the apical fourth, the 2nd 
shortly before the middle ; transverse median nervure interstitial ; the acces- 
sory nervure in hind wings received beyond the cubitus. Tibial and tarsal 
spines black ; the long spur of hind tibie two-thirds of the length of metatar- 
sus ; claws semi-bifid. Female. 


Length 12 mm. 


The pubescence is dense and dark silvery. The eyes converge above and 
are roundly incised on the inner side above the middle. Hinder ocelli separated 
from each other by about the same distance as they are from the eyes. Face 
long. Apex of clypeus bluntly rounded. Apex of pronotum almost angled 
in the centre. 

Pompilus mooret, sp. n. 


Black, covered with a pale golden pile; wings bright yellowish hyaline, 
a fuscous band of equal width, extending from shortly behind the transverse 
basal and transverse median nervures to shortly beyond the base of the cubitus, 
the cloud wider behind than beyond the transverse basal nervure at the 
costa, a wider cloud extending from the base of the radius to the 3rd trans- 
verse cubital nervure, narrowed and rounded at the apex, it not reachmg much 
beyond the anal nervure ; the apex bordered by a narrow cloud ; transverse 
basal nervure interstitial ; the 2nd abscissa of radius one quarter longer than 
the 3rd ; the lst recurrent nervure is received near the apical third. the 2nd near 
the basal third ; the 3rd_ transverse cubital nervure is obliquely bent toward 
the base of the 2nd from near the middle, the 2nd recurrent nervure is broadly, 


roundly curved outwardly ; the accessory nervure in hind wings interstitial. 
Female. 


Length 18 m.m. 


Apex of clypeus bluntly obliquely rounded. Eyes converging at the top. 
Hinder ocelli separated from, each other by a slightly greater distance than 
they are from the eyes. Apex of pronotum broadly rounded. Apex of meta- 
notum with a steep slope, with 4 or 5 stout, curved transverse striz. Abdomen 
clearly longer than the head and thorax united. The long spur of the hind 
tibiz is one-third of the length of the metatarsus and a little longer than the 
3rd joint. Claws bifid, the inner claw a little longer and thicker than the 
outer. ‘Tibial and tarsal spines short ; they are more numerous on the tarsi. 
Metanotum hardly «o long as it is wide at the base. Metatarsus of the fore- 
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tarsi as long as the following joints united. Pronotum longer than the head. 
The wings appear short. 


Allied to P. spilopterus, Kohl. and P. chiriquensis, Cam. The former is only 
10 m.m. long, the latter, anter alia, may be known by the 3rd abscissa of the 
radius being longer than the 2nd. 


Pseudagema pulchricorivs, w.sp. 

Dark blue, including the legs, the thorax red,the basal 6 joints of the 
antenne and the basal half of the 7th dark blue, the seape brighter in tint, the 
apical half of the 7th and the whole of the others fulvous yellow ; wings 
hyaline, the nervures and stigma black; a narrow fuscous cloud of equal 
width across the transverse median and transverse basal nervures wider on 
the outer than on the inner side, the basal third of the radial cellule, the 2nd 
cubital cellule except a triangle in the posterior basal part, the basal third of 
the 3rd, the cloud faint and irregular at the apex and a square cloud on the 
inner basal half of the 2nd transverse cubital; the Ist abscissa of radius as 
long as the 2nd, the 2nd cubital cellule small, shorter alone the radius and 
cubitus than along the transverse cubitals ; the 2nd abscissa of radius about 
one-third of the length of the 3rd ; the transverse cubital nervures received 
shortly beyond the transverse basal; the first recurrent nervure is received 
near the base of the apical third, the 2nd shortly before the middle ; the access- 
ory nervure in hind wings shortly, but distinctly before the middle. Female. 


Length 14 mm. 


Smooth, shining, covered with a white pile. Hyes converging above ; the 
hinder ocelli separated from each other by fully one-third less than they are 
from the eyes. Clypeus short transverse, the sides rounded. Temples large, 
rounded. Pronotum targe, roundly narrowed in front, if anything longer than 
the mesonotum. The long spur of the hind tibia .:ne-third of the length of 
the metatarsus. Tarsi closely spinose. There is a furrow down the front, it 
becoming deeper below. ) 


Pseudagema semsuavis, sp.n. 

Black, all the femora and the 2 anterior tibia and tarsi red, the base and 
apex of the hind femora narrowly black ; the base of the hind tibie inclining to 
fuscous, the 4 hind spurs fuscous ; wings clear hyaline, the stigma and _ ner- 
vures black, the 2nd abscissa of radius about one-quarter shorter than the 
3rd; the Ist recurrent nervure received shortly beyond the apex of the basal 
third, the 2nd nearer the basal fourth ; the transverse median shortly beyond 
the transverse basal; the accessory in the hind wings distinctly before the 
cubitus. Hund ocelli separated from each other by a very little less distance 
than they are from the eyes. Metanotum irregularly, weakly, widely 
transversely striated ; a shallow furrow down the centre, the pubescence on 
it is long, white and sparse. Face and clypeus densely covered with white 
pubescence, the cheeks with long white hair; the front has shorter and the 
vertex still shorter white hair. Female. 


Length 9 mm, 


426 . Tinmehra. 
The apical joints of the palpi are fuscous. 


SPHEGID 2. 
* Chlorion (Chlorion viridicoeruleum, Lep. 
Sphex hemiprasinus, Sichel; Kohl, Ann. K.K. Hof. Mus. v, 189. 
Chlorion (Isodonta) costipenms, Lep. 


Cameron, Biol. Cent. Amer. Hymen, ii. 35, Pl. 1, f. 10; Kohl., Ann. Natur. 
Hof. Mus. Wien. 382, Fox, Proc. Acad. Se. Phil. 1897; Fernald, Proc. 
U.Z. Nat. Mus. xxxi, 351. 


Chlorion (Proterosphex) ichneumoneum aurifluum, Perty. 


Sphex ichneumoneus var. aurifluus, Kohl. Ann. K.K. H.of Mus., Wien, 
V., 1890, 431. 


Chlorion (Proterosphex) ichneumoneum aurifluum (Perty) Fernald, Proc. 
U.S. Nat. Mus. xxxi, 403. 


The specimen in the collection is typical aurifluum. 

Chlorion (Proterosphex) caliginosum, Erichson. 

Sphex caliginosa, Erichson, Schomburgk, Reise in Guiana, iii, 589. 
Sphex erythroptera, Cam. Biol. Cen. Amer. i, 30, Pl. iu, figs, 1, la. 


The specimen has the base of the wings black and the apex, if anything, 
lighter coloured, more hyaline, than usual. 


Chlorion (Proterosphex) neotropicus, Kohl. Ann. K. K. H.of. Mus. V., 420. 


Sceliphron vindex, Lep. 


Pelopeus vindex, St. Fargeau, Hymen. il., 317, 17 ; Hrichson, Fauna et Flora 
Brtt. Guy., 17., 558, Saussure, Reise Novara, Hymen, 31. 


The metanotum is yellow with a broad line down the middle extending 
from the base to the top of the apical slope, its base being dilated ; a line runs 
from its base to the lower part of the metapleure which is entirely black, this 
back line forming 2 yellow pleural marks, of which the apical is the larger. 


Sceliphron histrio, Lep. 


Pelopeus histrio, St. Fargeau, l.c. 316, 16; Erichson, l.c. 588, Saussure /.c. 
32 There are 6 marks on the metanotum-Saussure’s var a, l.c. 


Podiwm (Dynatus) nigripes, West. 
Kohl. Abhand, d.k.k. Zool. Bot. Gessell, in Wien,i, (4) 29. 


Podium giganteum Klug, Schomburg, Reise in Guiana, in, 589. 


* The generie Nomenclature is after Fernald, “ The Digger Wasps of North America and 


the West Indies belonging to the sub family Chlorioninz.’—Proc, U.S. Nat, Mus., 1906, 
291, et seq. 
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The examples examined belong to the luteous winged form; they have 
hardly a trace of violaceous colour. 


Podium foeniforme, Perty. 
Kohl, l.c., 48. 
Podium flavipenne, Latr. 
Kohl, /.c., 84. 


Podium luteipenne, Dahlbom, Hym. Ewn. i, 23and 485 ; Lepeletier, Hist. 
Nat. Ins. Hymen. 11, 324 ; Cameron, Biol. Cent. Amer. Hymen i, 27, 2 Tab. 
Aof15. 

Podium (Trigonopsis) affine, Sm. 

Trigonopsis affinis, Smith, Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. vii (2) 31. 


Podium (Trigonopsis) affine, Kohl, Abhand, d. K.K. Zoo.—Botan. Gessells- 
chaft in Wien, i heft 4, 33. 


Podium (Trigonopsis) longipilosellum. sp.n. 


Black, the head and thorax densely covered with long hair, white ont on 
the front and vertex, hinder by a distinctly greater distance than these aie 
from each. There is a broad ferruginous band near the apex of the mandibles. 
There is a furrow in the middle of the apex of the pronotum and a narrower, 
more clearly defined one in the centre of the basal third of the mesonotum. 
Prothorax almost smooth, the mesonotum sparsely, weakly, the pleure more 
closely and strongly punctured, the latter more strongly below, the metanotum 
more strongly and closely punctured, the apical slope irregularly transversely 
striated, where it is darker coloured ; the apical half of the 4 anterior femora 
in front and narrowly behind, almost the apical half of the hinder. All the tibiz 
except the posterior narrowly behind and the anterior tarsi rufo-testaceous ; 
the wings hyaline, the nervures and stigma black, a narrow cloud along the 
transverse basal nervure and transverse median, wiaer along the inner than 
along the outerside, the whole of the radial cellule, the apex of 1st cubital 
narrowly, the cloud wider in front, the 2nd cubital cellule entirely, the 3rd to the 
end of the 3rd abscissa of the vadius, a cloud along the apex commencing at 
the end of the radius, the cloud in the 2nd and 8rd cubital cellules extends 
into the discoidal cellules to near the apex of the 2nd recurrent and extending 
beyond it, and the apex of the hinder wings is smoky. Female. — 


Length 17 mm. 


Apex of clypeus armed with 5 almost equally-sized teeth, which become 
slightly narrowed towards the apex. Eyes distinctly converging above. 


There is a shallow closely transversely striated furrow down the apical 
two-thirds of the basal part of the metanotum, the apical slope has a 
wider furrow, deepened and widened at the top The abdomnal petiole is 
not quite so long as the metanotum and is as long as the basal point of the 
hind tarsi. Temples roundly, obliquely narrowed, the occiput not trans- 
verse. Pronotum two-thirds of the length of the mesonotum, the basal 
two-thirds gradually narrowed. 


4.28 Timehr. 


Ammophila lobicollis, sp.n. 


Black, the face, clypeus, a band round the tubercles, a longish triangular 
spot on the lower apical part of the mesopleure, a spot behind the metanotal 
spiracles and a triangular spot on the sides of the apex of metanotum, all of 
white silvery pubescence ; wings hyaline, slightly suffused with fuscous, the 
stigma and nervures black ; the 1st abscissa of radius one-third longer than the 
2nd, which is half the length of the 3rd ; the 3rd transverse cubital nervure is 
broadly rounded posteriorily, the 2nd is slightly rounded outwardly behind; 
the 1st recurrent nervure is received in the middle of the cellule. Apex of 
clypeus with a semi-circular depression in the middle of the apex, the apex 
obliquely projecting, transverse. yes slightly converging above ; the hinder 
ocelli separated from each other by a slightly less distance than they are from 
the eyes. Apex of pronotum trilobate, the middle lobe the larger, separated in 
front by an oblique furrow. Middle of scutellum depressed, the apex strongly 
irregularly striated. Metanotum closely transversely striated, the striz 
becoming gradually stronger towards the apex, those on the apical slope more 
widely separated, more rounded and stronger. Mesopleuree with distinct 
scattered punctures. Metapleure closely obliquely striated. There is a fine 
keel down the centre of the basal half of the metanotum. Female. 


Length27 mm. 


Allied to A. auronotata, Cam. and A. miliaris, Gam. both of which diffe™ 
from it in having the mesonotum striated. 


Ammophila gurana, sp.n. 


Black, the dilated apical part of the abdomen blue, the face and clypeus, a 
band behind the tubercles, a longish conical spot in the middle of the apex 
of the mesopleure, an iregular spot, twice longer than wide, behind the 
metanotal spiracles, a spot double the size of the latter and twice longer than 
wide and slightly oblique, on the side of the apex, close to the metapleural 
furrow and the hind coxe, of silvery pubescence. wings hyaline, the nervures 
and stigma black ; the Ist abscissa of radius curved, about one-quarter longer 
than the 2nd which is as long as the 3rd ; the ist recurrent nervure is received 
shortly, but clearly before the middle of the cellule. the 2nd near the apex. 
Anex of pronotum broadly, roundly raised in the centre, the raised part border- 
ed by shallow oblique depressions. The centre of the mesonotum is raised, 
more distinctly so and more clearly limited at the apex than at the base ; there 
are some stout widely separated striz un the apex of the post-scutellum. 
Metanotum closely transversely striated. Propleure smooth. Mesopleurx 
with strong scattered punctures. Eyes a little converging above ; the hinder 
ocelli are separated from each other by a slightly less distance than they are 
from the eyes ; there is a distinct furrow joining the hinder behind ; a shallow 
furrow runs down from the ocelli. The tibia are sparsely, the tarsi are 
densely, stoutly spinose. Female. | 


Length 25 m.m. 
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Ammophila oxystoma, sp.n. 

Black, the face and clypeus densely covered with golden pubescence, a band 
round the apex of the tubercles, a conical spot, sharply narrowed below, round- 
ea above, shortly below the middle of the apex of mesopleure, an irregular 
spot behind the spiracles, a longish spot on either side of the apex of the me- 
tanotum, rounded above, gradually narrowed below of silvery pubescence, 
the apical spots slightly tinged with gold ; wings hyaline, the nervures and 
stigma black, the 1st and 3rd abscisse of radius equal in length, the 2nd about 
half their length ; the Ist recurrent nervure received shortly before the middle, 
the 2nd fully half the length of the 2nd abscissa of the radius from the 3rd. 
Pronotum broadly rounded, neither raised nor depressed in the middle. 
Mesonotum sparsely punctured, slightly raised in the middle. Apical slope of 
metanotum striated, the central strie stronger and more widely separated, 
the lateral oblique. Pro and mesopleure sparsely punctured; the upper 
apical half of the metapleure finely closely obliquely striated ; this striated 
part is divided into 2 by a strong, somewhat oblique keel, the apical part 
being more strongly striated than the basal. Metapleure closely, obliquely 
striated, more strongly so than the mesopleure, the apical part more strongly 
than the basal. Male. | 


Length 28 m.m. 


Hyes slightly converging below. Hinder ocelli separated from each other 
by a little less distance than they are from the eyes. Clypeus long, gradually 
narrowed from the eyes to the apex, which forms a projecting, tooth-like 
point. The furrow leading down the front from ocelli is stronger on the upper 
than on the lower half. 

Ammophila pilimaryinata, sp.n. 

Black, the underside of the Ist abdominal segment, the sides and ventral 
surface of the 2nd, its apex narrowly above, the 3rd, except for a mark in the 
centre of the apex, its base roundly narrowed and the sides and ventral surface 
of the 4th at the base, the lateral mark narrowed above, ferruginous ; the 
apical abdominal segments are tinged with blue. Face, clypeus, the tubercles 
behind, a broad band of equal width on the mesopleure, running down from the 
tegulz to the middle coxe and a large irregular spot on either side of the 
metanotum of silvery pubescence ; wings hyaline, the apex slightly infuscated, 
the nervures and stigma black ; the basal abscissa of the radius as long as the 
2nd and 3rd united, the latter 2 of equal length ; the 1st recurrent nervure is 
received near the apex of the basal third Eyes distinctly converging below. 
Hind ocelli separated from each other by a distinctly less distance than they 
are from the eyes. Pronotum large, nearly as long as it is wide at the apex, 
which is broadly rounded. Mesonotum irregularly transversely striated, the 
base less strongly than the apex. Scutellum strongly striated the central 
more or less curved. Post-scutellum strongly transversely striated. Metano- 
tum strongly transversely striated ; the metapleure below the furrow, strong- 
ly, but not closely punctured, the base above smooth. The spines on the 4 
front legs are white, on the hinder black ; the spurs black, testaceous at the 
apex. 
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Gorytes auropilosellus, sp. n. 


Black, densely covered with pale golden pubescence ; a band one-fourth of 
its length, shortly behind the middle of the scutellnm, bands on the apiees 
of the 2nd to 5th abdominal segment, that on the 2nd fully one-fourth of the 
length of the segment, that on the others becoming gradually wider, on the 5th 
it occupying the entire segment, the 6th entirely above and below, the apex 
of the 2nu ventral narrowly and the whole of the 3rd to 5th, yellowish fulvous. 
Antennal scape yellow below, joints 1-4 of the flagellum rufous below. The 4 
anterior femora, the tibiz, the apex of the hind femora on the apical half, except 
behind, rufotestaceous ; wings hyaline, the basal half and the anterior in front 
to the stigma suffused with rufo-fulvous, the radial cellule, the 2nd cubital 
and almost the front half of the 3rd fuscous ; the basal nervures to the stigma 
fulvous, beyond it black, the recurrent nervures are received in the apical 
fourth of the cellule ; they are separated from each other by slightly less than 
the space between the 2nd and the apex of the cellule. In the hind wing the 
accessory nervure is interstitial. The area on median segment large, clearly 
defined, closely, somewhat strongly striated ; the upper half of the apical slope 
punctured, the punctures large and clearly separated, the lower half strongly, 
closely, irregularly transversely striated. Plevre smooth, the apical half of the 
metapleure with weak scattered punctnres. There are two stronger striz down 
the centre of the metanotal area and a stronger single one down the apical 
slope. Pygidium fully twice longer than it is wiae at the base, gradually 
narrowed to a fine point at the apex, the sidcs bordered by a distinct raised 
keel ; there is a fine, not very distinct keel down the apex ; it 1s strongly, but not 
closely punctured and there is a smooth space shortly beyond the middle. 
The spines on the legs are fulvous ; those on the fore tarsi are long ; there are 
5 on their basal joint. Female. 


Length 12 m.m. 


A stout robust species, having the appearance of a Vespid, e.g., Polybia. 
It belongs to Handlirsch’s group of phaleratus and is most nearly related, of 
the described species, to G. Polybia, Hand., which has also a resemblance to 
the Vespid Polybia. The eyes converge slightly above ; the ocelli are in a wide’ 
triangle, the hinder are separated from each other by a slight, but distinctly 
greater distance than they are from the eyes. There is a fine, but distinct 
keel down the lower half of the front ; there 1s also a fine keel down the apical 
half of the mesonotum. 


Nysson varvpilosellus, sp. n. 


Black, the base of the mesonotum narrowly, the basal depression at the 
scutellum, and narrow lines on the apices of the basal 4 abdominal segments 
covered with pale golden pubescence ; the face, clypeus, malar space, base of 
mandibles, eye orbits, the pleurz, the mesopleure densely, the base and sices of 
the abdomen and the pygidium all over, covered with silvery pubescence ; there 
is a pale yellow line, shorter than the black central part ; the legs dark red, the 
hind coxe, the sides of hind femora and the hind tibie black, the hind tarsi of 
a darker red : wings hyaline, slightly infuscated, very iiidescent ; the pedicle 
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of 2nd cubital cellule longer than the lower branches, the transverse cubital 
nervures received close to each other in front, separated by distinctly less 
than the distance separating the recurrent nervures, these being separated 
by the same distance as the Ist is from the base of the cellule ; the anal cellule 
in hind wings ending before the origin of cubital nervure. Apex of post 
scutellum bilobate, the lobes large, bluntly triangular. Sides of metanotum 
above ending in a long, stout spine, na11owed towards the apex, the apical half 
testaceous. Metanotum areolated, the central basal area longer than wide, 
roundly narrowed towards the base, the centre with a keel which bifurcates 
at the apex ; the central apical is longish triangular, surrounded at the top by 
a row of 4 smaller ares ; below its middle it is joined by 2 oblique keels. Head 
alutaceous ; there is a stout keel outside the eyes behind. Pronotum smooth 
its base with some short, stout striz. Mesonotum alutaceous, covered with 
shallow punctures, the basal half in the centre with a wide shallow furrow, 
the apex with deep irregular furrows. Scutellum margined, the apex trans- 
verse ; there are 2 longitudinal keels un either side of the middle, the inner 
stouter than the outer. Mesopleure punctured, densely covered with white 
pile, the pro- and metapleurz smooth, bare ; there are 2 longitudinal keels on 
the base of the latter above. Abdomen punctured, the puncturation becom- 
ing gradually weaker. The pygidium is longitudinally punctate; the apex 
is transverse ; the sides and hypopygium are dark rufous ; the latter is bordered 
by afurrow. Apex of clypeus transverse, dark testaceous, margined. Apex of 
scape and pedicle rufous. 


This species cannot well be confounded with any of the few described Neo- 
tropical species of Nysson. 
Monedula punctata, Fab. 
Handlirsch, Sitzung. d. Kais. Akad. d. Wissen. in Wien, 1890, xcix, 97. 


n Bembex multipicta, Smith. 


Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. xii.,300 (nec Male) 1783, Cam., Biol. Cent. Amer. ii 
100. Pl. vif. 17, 18; Handlirsch, lc. supra, 831. 


ve 


Bembex guiana, sp. n. 


Antenne black, the scape yellow, lined with black above. Head black, the 
clypeus except for a black mark in the middle above, broad above, gradually 
nar1uwed below, labrum, the mandibles except at the apex, the face, a line above 
the antenne, its top narrowly black m the centre, a broad line on the inner 
orbits, commencing at the ocelli, the top obliquely narrowed on the innerside 
and a uarrow line on the outer orbits, narrower above than below. Pro- 
thorax yellow, a black line across the lower part of the pronotum, continued on 
to the pleure where it becomes gradually narrowed to a fine point at the end. 
Mesonotum black, a line along the sides, its basal half wider than the apical 
and a narrower one on either side of the middle, it reaching nearer to the 
base than to the apex, a broad, narrowly interrupted line on the base of the 
scuiellum, dilated on the outer side, post-scutellum, a curved line on the 
base of the metanotnm, widened in the middle and extending on to the apical 
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slope, the lateral apical angles broadly, the mesopleure, except a narrow line 
curving round the outer side of the tubercles, and then going down the base, 
an oblique line running down from the outer side of the tubercles to the middle 
coxe, the upper half regular of equal width, the lower irregular, its upper half 
thicker than the lower, a line on either side of the middle of the metapleur 
on the upper half and a lime along the lower edge. The basal 5 abdominal 
segments are broadly black at the base and apex, the lines narrowed on the 
- outer side, the 2 lines united in the middle by a black longitudinal one, these 

lines becoming gradvally wider, that on the 5th double the wiath of the 4th 
line ; the last segment is black, except for a longish triangular mark on either 
side near the apex ventral surface yellow except for an irregular mark in the 
middle of the penultimate, narrowed in the middle, the apical part thicker and 
more irregular than the basal; the last segment entirely black. Legs pale 
yellow, the femora broadly black above, a narrow line’on the basal half of the 
4 front tibie behind, the hinder entirely lined with black broadly behind. 
Wings hyaline, the nervures black ; the 2nd abscissa of the radius is half the 
length of the 3rd ; the 2nd abscissa of the cubitus is broadly rounded between 
the Ist recurrent and the 2nd transverse cubital ; the 2nd recurrent nervure 
has a minute stump of a vein near the bottom of the anterior third on the 
outer side. Female. 


Length 17 m.m. 


There are at least 6 spines on the anterior metatarsus, which becomes 
gradually widened from the base to the apex on the outer side; the apex is 
obliquely widened ; the following 3 joints are obliquely widened from the base 
to the apex on the outer side, the base being hardly one-fourth of the width 
of the apex, the 2nd is larger than the 3rd, the latter than the 4th. 


The sides of the metanotum project more and form moré distinct angles 
than in B. multiprcta, Sm., which may be known from it by theggntral surface 
of the abdomen being largely marked with black, by the clypeus having 2 

marks and the labrum broadly black in the se and the apex, not the base 
of the scutellum is black. 


Bemlndula ornaticauda, sp. n. 


Black, the clypeus ana labrum except for a broad black line down their 
centre, the line on the clypeus narrowed towards the apex, a line on the lower 
half of the inner orbits, a narrow line on the apex of the pronotum, curving 
round the tubercles, a mark, on the outer side of the apex of the mesonotum, 
behind the tegule, an oblong mark on the sides of the scutellum in the centre, 
post-scutellum, the apex of the metanotum on the sides above the incision, a 
broad line, narrowed in the centre near the apex of the Ist segment of the 
abdomen and similar lines, not narroweq in the middle, on the apices of the 
2nd to 5th segments, a line along the sides of the 6th, a longish triangular 
mark on the 6th and lines on the apices of the 2nd to 5th ventral, lemon- 
vellow. Flagellum of antennx reddish brown except above. Legs black, 
the 4 front femora yellow below, the middle, more narrowly than the anterioz, 
the anterior tarsi broadly yellow on the lower side, the end jot mure broadly 
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than the others: it is greatly thickened and longer than the preceding 3 
united ; on the basal joint are 4 stout longish reddish spines. Wings hyaline, 
the stigma and nervures black ; the Ist and 2nd transverse cubital nervure 
are almost united in front, the Ist is straight and obliquely bent from below 
the middle, the 2nd is roundly curved ; the lst recurrent nervure !s receieved 
very shortly before the middle ; the 2nd in the apical fourth ; the space between 
the two is as much as that between the Ist and the base of the cellule. Female. 


Length 11 m.m. 


The lateral angles of the median segment are bluntly roundeg ; the incision 
becomes gradually widened below ; the part below it is broadly, roundly dilated, 
more widely so above than below. The last dorsal seyment has not a distinct 
area ; it has a smooth, shining line down the middle. Apex of labrum broadly 
rounded. The vertex at the sides of the ocelli sparsely, the front more 
strongly and closely punctured except at the sides below. Mesonotum smooth, 
the sides of the scutellum punctured, the centre smooth, but with indications 
of a fine striation ; the basal upper part of the metanotum closelv strongly 
punctured, the apical slope smooth ; its centre bordered by a keel, and by a 
furrow inside tke latter, neither reaching to the top. Seen laterally the apex 
of the metapleura from the incision forms a curved keel. The apical half of 
the antenne is thicker than the basal; the last joint is brownish. 


In Handlirsch’s table (Sitz. d. Kais. Akad d. Wissen in Wien., xxviii, 502), 
this species runs to angulata, Smith, from which it differs in many respects, 


Larra guana, sp. 0. 

Black, the abdomen bright red ; the wings fuscous violaceous, the stigma 
and nervures black ; the Ist akscissa of the radius tw’ce the length of the 2nd, 
which is one-third of the length of the 3rd ; the !st recurrent nervure is received 
at a slightly less distance from the Ist transverse cubital than it is from the 
2nd recurrent, which 1s received shortly but qistinctly before the middle. 
Antennal scape thickly coverea below with silvery pubescence ; the 3rd joint 
is not quite twice the length of the 4th, which is hardly so long as the 5th. 
Head covered with pale fulvous pubescence, sparsely so on the front, which 
has a large, deep oval fovea in the centre and a longer, narrower, curved one 
on either side ; a short distinctly defined furrow, about 4 times longer than 
wide, runs down from the ocellus, which is in a large, wider than long depres- 
sion ; there is a semi-circular depression on the vertex near the middle. Meta- 
notum finely closely granularly punctured, the apical half of the basal region 
depressed, a keel, obscurely striated on either side, in the middle of the base ; 
the basal slope is transversely striated, more finely so in the middle. Meso- 
pleure finely, closely punctured, the basal vertical furrow and the longitudinal 
one distinct. Female. 


Length 17 m.m. 
The Ist transverse cubital nervure is straight, oblique, the 2nd is broadly 


roundly curved towards it. The calcaria are black, as are also the tibial spines, 
the tarsul spines are for the greater part aark red. The nearest ally of this 
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species known to me is the Centzal American L. godmani, Cam., which may be 
known from it by the rufus mandibles, labrum and 4 front tarsi, by the Ist 
transverse cubital nervure being roundly curved, not straight, by the 2nd 
transverse cubital nervure being received beyond the middle, by there being 
no keel down the base of the metanotum and by its apex not being trans- 
versely striated, and the furrow there is wider, shallower and less clearly 
defined. L. americana, Saus., is an allied species, it has the wings pale at the 
base, the leg spines rufo-fuscous. LZ. braunsi Kohl. is ancther allied species. 
An easy method of separating JL. yucana from L. godmunz is that in the former 
the eyes above are separated by the length of the 2nd and 3rd antennal joints 
united, in the latter by the length of the 3rd oaly. The abdomen in both 
quiana and godmani is very smooth and shining, and in the examples examined 
there is no pile, but there are a few pale, short hairs on the end segment. In 
guiana the distance separating the eyes above is greater than it is in braunsi. 


The furrow bordering the pygidium is aeeper, wider, more irregular—the 
border on the inner side being more waved—and it is farther removed from 
the base of the segment than it is in yodmanz. 


Tachysphex longiventris, sp. n. 

Black, covered with a pale golden pile, the apex of the mesopleure, the meta- 
thorax entirely and the legs red; wings fuscous violaceous, paler along the 
apical margin, paler along the hinder part than in front, the stigma and nervures 
black ; the basal abscissa of the radius 1s twice the length of the 2nd, which is 
one-quarter shorter than the 3rd ; the 2nd recurrent nervure is received near 
the apex of the basal fourth ; the wings appear short, not reaching much beyond 
the 3rd abdominal segment ; the abdomen is longer than usual, the basal 3 
segments united are not much longer than the thorax. Female. 


Length 15 m.m. 


There is a distinct shining, narrow keel down the middle of the clypeus ; its 
apex is shining, obliquely depressed in the centre. Thorax granular ; the apical 
slope densely covered with golden pile; a distinct furrow down its centre : 
the golden pile extends on to the pleure. There is a patch of golden pile above 
the mesopleural longitudinal furrow. Abdomen opaque, pruinose. 


Tachysphex semiappendiculata, sp. n. 


Black, densely covered with silvery pubescence, the apices of the abdominal 
segments with a distinct border of silvery pile ; the pygidium with a flat, smooth 
shining border, the central part opaque, closely, irregularly striated. the striz 
stronger towards the apex, which ends in 5 longish, stout spines; wings 
hyaline, the stigma and nervures black ; the recurrent nervures are received 
near the apex of the basal third ; they unite and are almost appendiculated ; 
the lst abscissa of the radius is almost as long as the 2nd and 3rd united, the 
2nd hardly one-fourth longer than the 3rd. There is a small, rounded incision 
in the apex of the clypeus. Mandibles dull red. The eyes at the top are 
separated by the length of the 8rd antennal jomt. The ocellus is longer than 
wide and ends in a stout keel, narrowed below ; the raised part below it is 
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furrowed down the middle. The metanotum alutaceous, densely covered with 
a white pile, the sides of the basal part irregularly, widely striated ; the apical 
slope has a deep furrow, which is deeper above than below ; it is bordered by 
fine strie. The middle and the apex below of the metapleure are irregularly 
obliquely striated. Female. 


Length 11 m.m. 


The antennal scape is as long as the following 2 joints united ; the 3rd and 
4th are almost equal in length. The apex of the hind tibiz and thew long 
spurs are reddish, as are also the claws ; the long spur of the hind tibie is as 
long as the metatarsus ; the tibiz and tarsi are longish. 


Tachysphex rufo-geneulata, sp. n. 

Black, the pubescence pale golden ; it forms narrow, but distinct bands on 
the apices of the abdominal segments ; the knees and the tibie in front rufous 
as are also the apices of the joints of the 4 anterior tarsi ; the tarsal spines are 
pale ; wings hyaline, the anterior fuscous along the fore margin, the nervures 
and, stigma black, the Ist abscissa of radius is not quite twice the length of the 
2nd ; which is one-fourth shorter than the 3rd. The eyes above are separated 
by the length of the 2nd and 3rd antennal joints united. Ocelli longer than 
wide, a conical projection in its centre above and below. Apex of clypeus 
depressed in the centre, punctured above the depression. The 3rd joint of 
the antenne is not quite one quarter longer than the 4th. Metanotum finely, 
closely transversely striated, more or less finely reticulated on the outer part ; 
the apical slope with a distinct shining furrow; which has about 6 clearly 
separated strie in the centre. Male. 

Length 8 m.m. 


The apical half of the antenne is brownish beneath. The 2nd transverse 
cubital nervure is received shortly beyond the apex of the basal third ; the 2 
recurrent nervures are separated from each other by a slightly greater dis- 
tance than they are from the base of the cellule. The long spur of the hind 
tibie is half the length of the metatarsus; the tarsi incline to brownish, 
especially at the base. 

: Tachytes excellens, sp. n. 

Black, densely covered with white pubescence, the abdominal segments at 
the apices, with broad bands of silvery pubescence, the pygidium densely 
covered with silvery pile; besides the pile the front and vertex bear longish 
pale hair ; the basal 3 segments of the abdomen bright red ; the 4 front knees, 
apex of 4 front tibie and their tarsi rufo-testaceous, the hind femora red 
narrowly black at the base, the tibie red, narrowly infuscated at the apex, the 
tarsi of a slightly paler red, the apices of the joints shghtly infuscated ; wings 
hyaline, the costa and stigma testaceous ; the Ist abscissa of the radius as long 
as the 2nd which is twice the length of the 3rd; the 2nd recurrent nervure is 
received shortly, but distinctly before the middle ; the 2 recurrent nervures are 
separated from each other by a distinctly less distance than they are from 
the base of the cellule. Female. 


Length 10 m.m. 
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Pro-mesonotum and scutellums closely, distinctly punctured, the post- 
scutellum densely covered with long grey hair. Metanotum smooth in the 
middle of the base, the rest alutaceous, the sculpture stronger on the sides. 


Tachytes ametina, sp. n. 


Black, the apex of the fore femora narrowly, of the middle more broadly, 
more than the apical half of the posterior and all the tibie and tarsi rufo- 
testaceous, the wings hyaline, the costa and stigma and basal nervures rufo- 
testaceous ; the basal abscissa of radius roundly curved, as long as the 8rd ; the 
2nd about one-quarter shorter ; the lst recurrent nervure is received near the 
base of the cellule, the 2nd before the middle ; heac and thorax densely covered 
with pale fulvous hair, the apices of the abdominal segments covered with pale 
golden, almost silvery pubescence ; the pile on the pygidium, almost silvery. 
Kyes distinctly converging above, separated there by a little more than the 
lenyth of the 3rd antennal joint. Tibial and tarsal spines pale, the apical joint 
of the hind tarsi black. Female. 


Length 14 m.m. 


Labrum and middle of mandibles in front red ; the base of mandibles densely 
covered with pale golden pile. There is a longish triangular fovea on the top 
of the apical slope of the metanotum. Pygidium a little longer than it is wide 
at the base ; the apex is not narrowed to a fine point anq is transverse. Tegule 
testaceous. 

Tachytes pretiosa, sp. n. 

Black, head and thorax densely covered with pale fulvous pubescence, the 
apices of the abdominal segments with a band of pale fulvous pile ; the pygidium 
covered with bright golden pile, its apex narrowed to a point ; tibie and tarsi 
covered densely with silvery pile, their spines white, the spurs and claws 
rufous ; the long spur of the hind tibiz is clearly longer than the metatarsus, 
which is curved and narrowed at the base. Wings fulvo-hyaline, clearer at 
the apex, the costa, stigma and nervures fulvous, the latter darker at the 
apex ; the Ist abscissa of the radius is curved and is as long as the 3rd; the 
2nd is shorter ; the 1st recurrent nervure is received the length of the 2nd 
abscissa of the raaius from the base of the cellule, the 2nd in the middle. 
There is a shallow, wide furrow, widened at the apex, down the centre of the 

basal part; there is a more clearly defined furrow down the middle of the 
apical slope, its centre deep, the sides obliquely sloped ; it is narrowed at the 
top and bottom. Female. 


Length 13 m.m. 


Hyes at the top separated by the length of the 3rd antennal joint. Clypeus 
closely, distinctly punctured. Palpi testaceous. The 3rd antennal joint is 
not much longer than the 4th. Base of mandibles covered with silvery 
pubescence. 

Crabro stirocephalus, sp.n. 

Black, the antennal scape, a line on more than the outer. third of the pro- 

notum—almost twice the length of the black central part, a broad oval spot 
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on the sides of the base of the scutellum, a longer, narrower, curved line behind 
them and a narrower, longer, more curved one behind these, extending to the 
post-scutellum the tubercles and the basal third of the mandibles, bright 
lemon-yellow, the middle of the mandibles reddish ; the flagellum of antennze 
tufo-testaceous, darker coloured above. The apex of the “femora, the tibis 
and tarsi lemon-yellow ; the 4 anterior tibiz darker coloured in front, the basal 
three-fourths of the hind broadly black on the inner and outer side. Ocelli 
in a wide triangle, the hinder separated from each other by a slightly greater 
distance than they are from the anterior. Face and clypeus covered densely 
with silvery pubescence ; the latter in the middle of apex armed with 2 bluntly 
triangular teeth. Front closely finely punctured, a stout keel runs down from 
the ocelli to the antenne ; at the eyes, opposite the lower ocellus, is a longish 
pyriform area, the narrowed end ‘below and touching the eyes; there is a 
erenulated furrow round the top and outer orbits, the lower part of the outer 
furrow hidden by the dense pubescence. Mesonotum closely punctured, the 
base of the scutellum sparsely punctured, the apical half irregularly striated ; 
the post-scutellum is more irregular] y striated. Basal part of metanotum 
irregularly areolated ; the central is more than twice longer than it 1s wice 
at the base ; the lateral keel it receives shortly beyond the centre ; on elther 
side of the base are 3 ares, the central being the larger ang confluent with the 
inner at the apex ; there is a large oval fovea in the centre of the apical slope 
which is bordered on the outer side by a keel, inside of which are 4 keels, the 
upper short, the middle curved and united on the inner side, the lower straight, 
at the bottom isan area,twice wder than long. On the upper half of the base 
of the mesonotum are 5 short irregular keels ; the 2nd and 3rd of which unite 
at the apex, the whole of them projecting into the furrow ; on the upper apical 
part are 3 curved furrows ; on the lower two-thirds near the apex 1s a wide 
curved furrow, the apex curved inwardly in the middle, the lower part bordered 
by a distinct keel behind. Pygidium strongly punctured almost the apical 
half is rufous, this is also the case with the lower part. Female. 


Length 6 m.m. 


Crabro curvicollis, sp. n. 

Black, the antennal scape, a broad, curved interrupted line on the apex of 
pronotum, 2 curved regular lines on the scutellum commencing on the outer 
basal side and extending close to the middle at the apex, the lines at the junc- 
tion of the 2 curves being narrowed ; there are transverse lines, twice wider 
than long, on the 2nd tv 5th abdominal segments; there is a narrow, wider 
line on the sides of the 6th ; the last segment is almost entirely rufous; the sides 
of the pygidium are broad and raised and unite in a sharp point at the apex ; 
the base is triangular and hollowed. Wings hyaline, the nervures and stigma 
blackish. The collar is broad, clearly separated, the outer angles Lluntly 
triangular ; in the centre behind at the junction of the yellow lines are 2 keels, 
there being at the apex of these a longer narrower transverse keel. There are 
3 keels qown the middle of the mesonotum. There is a distinct semi-circular 
area on the base of the metanotum with a furrow at its base ; a stout keel down 
its middle, it commencing at the base of the furrow ; there are about 3 keels 
on either side of it ; the apical transverse keel is rounded on the inner side, 
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the semi-circular keel bordering the area is weakly irregularly crenulated ; 
there is an area in the centre of the apical slope : its keels are weaker above and 
roundly converge there ; there is a large longish oval in the centre ; there are 
some Weak striz on the inner side of the apical half of the keels. The furrow 
on the base of the mesopleure is strongly crenulated on the lower hali ; shortly 
beyond it is a wider, more irregular, having at the top 3 keels which extena to 
the apex of the propleurz ; there is a large, pyriform fovea in the centre of the 
mesopleure, the apical furrow of which is crenulated. Female. 


Length 6 mm. 


Ocelli in a curve, the hinder separated from each other by a greater distance 
than they are from the eyes. A keel runs down rom the ocelli to the frontal 
area, which is bordered above by a rounded keel. 


TRYPOXYLON, Latr. 
Trypoxylon albitarse, Fab. 


Syst. Piez. 180, i, Lepelletier, Hist. Nat. Ins. Hymen, iv., 228; Saussure, 
Reise Novara, Hymen. 77. 


Both the examples have the mandibles red—var. mexicanum, Saussure, L.c. 
They were given me by the Rev. Mr. Harper from Demerara. 


Trypoxylon palliditarse, Saussure, l.c 77. 


The pubescence in this species 1s grey or whitish, not fuscous as in albitarse. 
In size it varies from 17 mm. (male) to 22 m. (female). 


Trypoxylon aztecum, Saus. 


Reise Novara, Hymen., 80. A specimen with only the basal segment of the 
abdomen present is very probably this species. 


Trypoxylon latiornatum, sp.n. 


Black, densely covered with golden pile and the head and thorax with pale 
hair, the basal 4 joints of the flagellum, a longitudinal line, 4 times longer than 
wide, down the middle of the 1st abdominal segment, commencing at the 
spiracles and reaching to the base of the apical third, the basal two-thirds 
of the 2nd segment, the black apical band dilated in the middle, the base of 
the 3rd narrowly, and the ventral surface of the basal 2 rufo-testaceous, the 
apices of the other segments narrowly of a paler testaceous colour ; the knees, 
the 4 anterior tibiz and the basal half of the hinder behind rufo-testaceous ; 
the tarsi of a paler testaceous colour, their apical 2 or 3 joints blackish ; the 
spurs testaceous ; wings hyaline, iridescent, the stigma and nervures black ; 
tegule piceous. Female. 


Length 12 mm. 


The pubescence on the face, clypeus and lower part of front is very dense 
and golden. Vertex from the hinaer occlli closely, strongly punctured, more 
or less striated and reticulated; below the ocelli is a V-shaped area, formed by 
shallow, striated furrows, which unite near the antennwz, where they become 
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deeper and more clearly defined. Apex of clypeus with a shallow but distinct 
almost semi-circular incision. The 3rd antennal jot is almost double the 
leneth of the 4th . Thorax finely, weakly punctured, the basal part of the 
metanotum aciculated, the apical slope on either side of the furrow rather 
strongly obliquely striated. There is a distinct band on the apex of pronotum 
of dense golden pile one at the base of metanotum and the sides of the meta- 
notum are densely covered with longish golden hair ; the sternum is densely 
covered with pale pubescence. Abdomen covered with a pale golden pile, 
which is denser on the apical segments. 


Comes near to T. aztecum, which may be known from it by the black legs 
and black Ist abdominal segments, by the bidentate apex of clypeus and rufous 
base of flagellum : it is also a larger, more robust species. 


Trypoxylon brevicarinatum, sp. n. 


Black, the head and thorax covered with silvery pubescence and more 
sparsely with silvery hair, the scape of antenne pedicle and base of 3rd joint, 
mandibles and the fore keees rufo-testaceous, the spurs, base of tibize and the 
basal 3 jomts of the fore tarsi of a paler testaceous colour ; the base of the 2nd 
joint of the abdomen, of the 3rd more widely and irregularly testaceous ; wings 
clear hyaline, the nervures and stigma black; the tegule piceous. Immedi- 
ately below the ocelli is a large, raisea oval area, longer than wide, a shallow 
furrow down the centre of the upper half ; from the centre of the apex a dis- 
tinct keel runs down to near the antenne. There is a longish oval fovea in the 
centre of the basal half, it bears 5 stout clearly separated strig~, there are 5 
stout transverse keels on the apical two-thirds of the apica’ furrow. The 
abdomen is more than twive the length of the head and thorax united ; the 1st 
sezment is as long as the thorax. female. 


Length 12 mm. 


Lrypoxylon marginatum, sp. n. 

Black, the antenne, except the top of the flagellum, a narrow, but distinct 
line on the apex of the clypeus, mandibles except the teeth, paipi, the 4 
anterior knees, t!biz and tarsi and the base of the hind tibia testaceous ; the 
basal joint of the hind tarsi white except on the apical half above ; wings hyaline 
the nervures and stigma black, the apex of the wings slighty clouded. Front 
with a clearly defined area, somewhat trianguiar in shape, the top broadly 
rounded, from there gradually narrowed to a sharp point; longer than it is 
wide above, it is separated from the lower ocelli by the distance the latter is 
from the upper ; a stout keel runs from the apex or the area to the top of the 
apex. Apex of clypeus broad!y rounded. The basal area on the metanctum 
is clearly defined, the outer furrows broadly rounded and hear 6 stiie, the 
apical 3 smaller and closer together than the hasal; the central furrow wider, 
of equal width, the keels fine, curved, the apex almost free from striz; the 
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apical furrow wide and deep on the upper half, alutaceous, as is also the lower, 
which has 3 stout, not very clearly defined striz or keels on the apex. Male. 


Length 9 mm. 


The hinder ecelli reach close to the eyes; they are separated from each 
other by a distinctly less distance than they are from the lower—by nearly 
the same distance as the latter is fr m the frontal area. Antenne stout, the 
3rd joint about one quarter longer than the 4th, which is about the same s?ze 
as the 2nd. The 2nd abdominal segment is half the length of the Ist: it is 
twice longer than wide. 


This species is related to T. peltopsis, Kohl, from Rio Grande do Svl : in that 
species the frontal area is differently formed it being not longei than its great- 
est width, and it is not sorounded above; in my species it is more as in 


Kohl’s figure of it in Stroudiz, bnt in that species the lower ocellus is included 
in the area. 


(To be Continued). 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY. 


Meeting, January 18th, 1912. Elections reported—Associates— 
Messrs. L. D. Cleare, Junr., and R. G. Arnold. 


The Revd. Jas. Aiken read a paper on Surinam (see p. 145) for 
which a vote of thanks was heartily accorded on the motion of Prof. J. 
B. Harrison, and after some appreciative remarks of the President. 


Donations to Lvbrary. Two vols.—books from the President: to 
Museum, Pottery figures from Moruka. 


Meeting, June 5th, 1912. Elections reported.—Members—His 
Honour A. Earnshaw and Messrs. N. W. King, Wm. Morison and G. 
Lockwood. Associates—Messrs. Jas. Ewing, R. T. Johnson, N. K. 
Jardine, R. H. Cooper, John Brumell, Junr., J. R. McInroy, R. A. 
Delafons and Capt. A.B. Rose. Lady Subscribers—Misses E. Haynes, 
Schuler, Brock and Gillespie. 


The President reports that the Directors had passed Resolutions in 
connection with the next Agricultural Conference, the Permanent Exhibi- 
tion Committee, the Society’s Book-keeping, the Museum, a special grant 
for new books and a series of Juvenile Lectures. 


Mr. B. Howell Jones was proposed as an Honorary Member. Miss 
Edith A. Browne read a paper entitled ‘“‘ Your Colony ” for which, on the 
motion of Sir Crossley Rayner, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
after remarks in favour of Miss Browne's suggestions had been made by 
the President and several members. | 


Meeting, September 18th, 1912. Electrons reported—Members.— 
Messrs. R. Brassington, G. Ball Greene, G. D. Bayley, C. W. Crow, 
Nicholas Farrar and Dr. Browne. Associates.—Messrs. J. D. Smith, 
Jas. Guyadeen, C. A. Hicks, F. O. Richards and A. B. Macfarlane,—Hon. 
Member—Mr. B. Howell Jones. 


The President reported that an attempt was being made to introduce 
something like the Woman’s Self-help Association of Barbados. 


His Excellency the Governor introduced the Hon. Dr. J. E. Godfrey, 
who read a paper on ‘ Village Administration and Local Government.” 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded on the motion of the Hon. J. 
Hampden King. 


Donation to Library.—4 vols.—Books from the President. 


Meeting, October 23rd, 1912. Elections reported—Members.— 
Messrs. F. T. Wills and J. G. Gillespie. 
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Mr. E. deMontpelier read a paper entitled “Winning the Forest ” 
for which, on the motion of Dean Sloman and after appreciative remarks 
by the Prasiient a vote of thanks was warmly accorded. 


The President spoke of his impending departure for a short time. 
Dean Slowan and Mr. Franks mentioned the improvements to the 
Society during his term of office and moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Nunan, which was accorded with acclamation. 


Meeting, November 20th, 1912. Dr. W. E. Roth read a paper on 
“The Musical and other Sound Instruments of the Guiana Indians.” 
A number of instruments and diagrams illustrating their use added much 
to the interest of the paper. On the motion of the Rev. R. L. Macnie 
a vote of thanks was warmly accorded. 


Donation to Lvbrary.—Pamphlet, St. Mark’s Parish, from Rey. J. L. 
Mansfield. | 


POPULAR LECTURES, ETC., IN 1912. 


February 12.—Lectures by Dr. J. P. S. Cramer and Mr. F. A. Stock- 
dale, the first on “‘ Rubber Cultivation in the East,” and the second “ Rub- 
ber in British Guiana,” illustrated by lantern views, Sir Crossley Rayner 
presided. Mr. A. Leechman manipulated the slides. A hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded on the motion of Mr. Wood Davis who spoke highly 
in favour of the lectures and of the work being done here in rubber 
cultivation. 


July 10th.—Conversazione and Reception of His Excellency the 
Governor and Lady Egerton. A musical programme was rendered by 
several ladies and gentlemen, after which lantern views of the colony were 


exhibited by Sir Crossley Rayner. There was a crowded assemblage and ~ 


the new Governor was enthusiastically received. The President in a 
short speech welcomed His Excellency and Lady Egerton and spoke of 
the position of the Society, past and present. His Excellency, i in reply- 
ing, said the Society should move with the times and justify its title to 
represent Agriculture and Commerce. Refreshments were provided and 
at the conclusion hearty cheers shook the building, to be at once taken up 
by the large crowd on the street which had been attracted by the 
illuminations. 


November 8th.—‘ Chats about Guiana ” by Mr. James Rodway. The 
first of these was given to over five hundred scholars and teachers, the 
Reading Room being densely crowded. ‘The Wild and Weaderful ” as 
pictured by some of the old travellers proved very interesting. His 
Excellency the Governor was present and Sir Crossley Rayner presided. 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded. ‘The opening article in this 
number is a condensation of the ‘Chat,’ with about half the illus- 
trations. | 
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